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THE NIGER AND THE CLASSICS: 
THE HISTORY OF A NAME 


By C. K. MEEK 


On 8 January 1897 the name of ‘ Nigeria’ appeared in print for the first 
time. It was the title of an article in our leading newspaper, written by 
Miss Flora Shaw, who at that time ‘did the Colonies for The Times’, as 
Cecil Rhodes expressed it. Miss Shaw later became the wife of Lord 
Lugard, the great builder of Nigeria; and one of the greatest of all British 
Colonial Administrators. And here is what Miss Shaw said. 


In the first place as the title ‘Royal Niger Company’s Territories’ is not only 
inconvenient to use but to some extent also misleading, it may be permissible to 
coin a shorter title for the agglomeration of pagan and Mahomedan States which 
have been brought by the exertions of the Royal Niger Company within the 
confines of a British Protectorate and thus need, for the first time in history, to 
be described as an entity by some general name. To speak of them as the Central 
Sudan,! which is the title accorded by some geographers and travellers, has the 
disadvantage of ignoring political frontier lines, while the word ‘Sudan’ is too 
apt to connect itself in the public mind with the French Hinterland of Algeria, or 
the vexed question of the Nile basin. The name ‘ Nigeria’ applying to no other 
part of Africa, may, without offence to any neighbours, be accepted as co-exten- 
sive with the territories over which the Royal Niger Company has extended 
British influence, and may serve to differentiate them equally from the British 
colonies of Lagos and the Niger Protectorate on the coast and from the French 
territories of the Upper Niger.” 


The name thus originated by Miss Flora Shaw did not receive official 
recognition until the territories of the Royal Niger Company were formally 
taken over by the Imperial Government on 1 January 1900 and, with the 
addition of the Colony of Lagos and the Niger Coast Protectorate, were 
formed into the two administrations known as ‘Northern Nigeria’ and 
‘Southern Nigeria’. Fourteen years later these two administrations were 
amalgamated into a single ‘Nigeria’, which then became, in respect of 
population, the largest dependency in the British Empire, with the solitary 
exception of India. 

The name Nigeria is, of course, derived from the river Niger which rises 


1 The term ‘ Niger-Sudan’ was also in use during the nineties of last century. 

2 This information and the reference to The Times article were kindly supplied by Lord 
Lugard (in a letter dated 21 Oct. 1940). The article quoted from The Times appeared in 
the issue of 8 Jan. 1897. 
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in the hinterland of Sierra Leone and after flowing* through French West 
Africa for a distance of nearly 2000 miles, enters Nigeria at Illo and flows 
south to Lokoja where it is joined by another immense river known as the 
Benue. The Benue, which rises near the Mandara Mountains and flows 
for 800 miles before it joins the Niger, differs from the Niger in that its 
general course is east to west, whereas that of the Niger is west to east. It is 
worth while bearing this in mind in view of the contradictory statements 
which were from time to time made about the direction of the great river 
of ‘Aethiopia’ which was also known as ‘the Nile of the Negroes’. It is 
clear that there was considerable confusion between the Niger river and the 
Senegal river, the latter of which flows east to west into the Atlantic, but 
it is probable also that the confusion was worse confounded by reports 
that the Benue, which appeared to be a continuation of the Niger towards 
Egypt, nevertheless flowed towards the setting and not towards the rising 
sun. After being joined by the Benue at Lokoja the Niger flows a further 
337 miles to the south, where it emerges in the Bight of Benin. The great 
discovery that the Niger did not flow across the Sudan to join the Nile, as 
was commonly supposed by all ancient geographers, and that it did not 
flow from east to west as Leo Africanus stated, thereby misleading all 


map-makers for 300 years, and that it did not flow south to join the Congo, - 


as Mungo Park and others thought,® and that it did not flow north from 
Lake Chad to join the Mediterranean, as Sir Rufane Donkin was concerned 
to prove,® but that it did flow into the Atlantic by innumerable mouths 
at the Bight of Benin, was made by Richard Lander in 1830. 

Herodotus, the father of history (484-425 B.c.), was the first, so far as we 
know, to announce the existence of the Niger river, which he believed to be 
part and parcel of the Nile. He had travelled to Egypt and collected a mass 
of information concerning the interior of Africa, much of it, no doubt, from 
caravan guides and perhaps also slaves, whom he had met at Memphis and 
Naucratis. He had learned, also, that Africa was completely surrounded by 
water except for the Isthmus of Suez, and the story of this discovery, which 
was made about 600 B.C., is so well told that it can still bear repetition. 


The discovery [says Herodotus], was first made by Necés,’ the Egyptian king, 
who on desisting from the canal which he had begun between the Nile and the 
Arabian Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships manned by Phoenicians, with orders 
to make for the Pillars of Hercules and return to Egypt through them and by 
the Mediterranean. The Phoenicians took their departure from Egypt by way of 
the Erythraean Sea, and so sailed into the Southern Ocean. When autumn came, 

8 Tllo to Forcados (on the sea) is 767 miles. The total length of the Niger is about 
2600 miles. . 

* The term ‘Nile of the Negroes’ seems to have been applied mostly to the Senegal 
river which Ibn Said, writing in the thirteenth century, had called ‘the Nile of Ghana’. 

5 But Mungo Park had established, in 1805, the easterly course of the Niger. 

® A Dissertation on the Course and Probable Termination of the Niger, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Rufane Donkin, G.C.B., K.C.B., F.R.S. (1829). 

? Necho, 610-594 B.c. The translations of the various extracts from Herodotus are, in 
the main, those of Rawlinson. 
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they went ashore, wherever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract of 
land with corn, waited until the grain was fit to eat. Having reaped it they again 
set sail; and thus it came to pass that two whole years went by, and it was not till 
the third year that they doubled the Pillars of Hercules and made good their 
voyage home. On their return they declared—I for my part do not believe them, 
but perhaps others may—that in sailing round Libya they had the sun on their 
right hand. In this way was the extent of Libya first discovered.® 


This story has every appearance of being true, for if the voyagers had 
indeed doubled the Cape of Good Hope, they would have had, as they 
said, the sun on their right hand as they proceeded westwards round the 
southern shores. Herodotus frequently proves his good faith by recording 
faithfully what he was told, even when he did not believe it himself. He 
continues to say that 


Next to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according to their own account, 
made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of Teaspes the Achaemenian, did not cir- 
cumnavigate Libya, though he was sent to do so; but fearing the length and 
desolateness of the journey, he turned back and left unaccomplished the task 
which had been set him by his mother. This man had used violence towards a 
maiden, and King Xerxes was about to impale him for the offence, when his 
mother, who was a sister of Darius, begged him off, undertaking to punish his 
crime more heavily than the king himself had designed. She would force him, 
she said, to sail round Libya and return to Egypt by the Arabian Gulf. Xerxes 
gave his consent; and Sataspes went down to Egypt and there got a ship and 
crew, with which he set sail for the Pillars of Hercules. Having passed the 
Straits, he doubled the Libyan headland, known as Cape Soloeis (i.e. Cape 
Spartel) and proceeded southward. Following this course for many months 
over a vast stretch of sea, and finding that more water than he had crossed lay 
ever before him, he put about and came back to Egypt. Thence proceeding to the 
court he made report to Xerxes, that at the farthest point to which he had reached, 
the coast was occupied by a dwarfish race, who wore a dress made from a palm- 
tree. These people, whenever he landed, left their towns and fled away to the 
mountains; his men, however, did them no wrong, only entering into their cities 
and taking some of their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed quite round 
Libya was, he said, because the ship stopped and would not go any further. 
Xerxes, did not, however, accept this account for true; and so Sataspes, as he had 
failed to accomplish the task set him, was impaled by the king’s orders, in accord- 
ance with the former sentence. One of his eunuchs, on hearing of his death, ran 
away with a great portion of his wealth, and reached Samos, where a certain 
Samian seized the whole. I know the man’s name well, but I shall willingly 
forget it here. 


Although the unfortunate Sataspes had been unable to emulate the feat 
of the Phoenicians, it is probable that he did in fact sail round the West 
African coast as far as the Gulf of Guinea. And the statement that his ship 
‘stopped’ no doubt merely meant that he fell in with the south-easterly 


8 Bk. Iv, 42. 
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trade-winds which, blowing as they do from the tropical belt for several 
months at a time, would have forced him to turn back. The statement of 
Herodotus that the Carthaginians had made the voyage is borne out by 
Hanno, the Carthaginian, who, c. 500 B.c., explored the West African coast 
for the purpose of planting trading-stations through which, apparently, the 
gold, ivory and other products of the Western Sudan could be transported 
by sea to Carthage more easily than by the land route across the Sahara. 
Hanno certainly travelled as far as the Senegal river and possibly even 
reached the delta of the Niger.® 

But it was his interest in the Nile that led Herodotus to obtain most of his 
information about the rivers of West Africa. Why does the Nile, unlike 
other rivers, begin to rise at the beginning of the summer solstice??° He 
rejects the suggestion that the inundation of the Nile is caused by the 
melting of the snows at its source. ‘As the Nile flows out of Libya, through 
Ethiopia, into Egypt, how is it possible that it can be formed of melted 
snow, running as it does from the hottest regions of the earth into cooler 
countries ?”14 


Thus the course of the Nile is known, not only throughout Egypt, but to the 
extent of four months’ journey either by land or water above the Egyptian 


boundary; for on calculation it will be found that it takes that, length of time. to. ~ 


travel from Elephantine to the country of the Deserters (Asmach). There the 
direction of the river is from west to east. Beyond, no one has any certain know- 
ledge of its course, since the country is uninhabited by reason of the excessive 
heat. 


Here Herodotus may be referring to the White Nile, but he goes on to say 


I did hear, however, what I will now relate, from certain natives of Cyrene. 
Once upon a time, they said, they were on a visit to the oracular shrine of Ammon, 
when it chanced that in the course of conversation with Etearchus, the Am- 
monian king, the talk fell upon the Nile, how that its sources were unknown to 
all men. Etearchus, upon this, mentioned that some Nasamonians had come to 
his court and when asked if they could give any information concerning the un- 
inhabited parts of Libya, had told the following tale. They said there had grown 
among them some wild young men, the sons of certain chiefs, who, when they 
came to man’s estate, indulged in all manner of extravagancies, and among other 
things drew lots for five of their number to go and explore the desert parts of 
Libya, and try if they could not penetrate further than they had done previously. 
(The coast of Libya along the sea which washes it to the north, throughout its 
entire length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis, which is its furthest point, is in- 
habited by Libyans of many distinct tribes who possess the whole tract except 
certain portions which belong to the Phoenicians and Greeks. Above the coast- 
line and the country inhabited by the maritime tribes, Libya is full of wild 


® The account of Hanno’s voyage was inscribed on a tablet in Phoenician and hung in 
the temple of Melkarth at Carthage. The account, now extant, is a Greek translation—the 
Periplus, but originally it was written in the Punic language. 

10 Herodotus, II, 191. 11 Herodotus, 11, 22. 
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ral beasts; while beyond the wild beast region there is a tract which is wholly sand, 
of | very scant of water, and utterly and entirely a desert.) The young men, 
by therefore, despatched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful 
ast | supply of water and pfovisions, travelled at first through the inhabited region, 
a \ passing which they came to the wild beast tract, whence they finally entered upon 
_ the desert, which they proceeded to cross in a direction from east to west. After 
ed journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, they came at last to a plain 
on where they observed trees growing; approaching them and seeing fruit on them, 
en they proceeded to gather it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon 
them some dwarfish men, under the middle height, who seized them and carried 
his them off. The Nasamonians could not understand a word of their language, nor 
ike | had they any acquaintance with the language of the Nasamonians. They were led 
He across extensive marshes and finally came to a town where all the men were of the 
the height of their conductors and black complexioned. A great river flowed by the 
igh town, running from west to east and containing crocodiles. Here let me dismiss 
ted | Etearchus the Ammonian and his story, only adding that (according to the 
lee Cyreneans) he declared that the Nasamonians got safe back to their country and 
that the men whose city they had reached were a nation of sorcerers. With res- 
pect to the river which ran by their town, Etearchus conjectured it to be the 
the Nile; and reasons favour that view. For the Nile certainly flows out of Libya, 
Lite dividing it down the middle . . . but of the sources of the Nile no one can give 
. 0 any account, since Libya, the country through which it passes, is desert and 
he without inhabitants.” 
a Now from this account of the course taken by the Nasamonians across 


the Sahara, and of that taken by the river, it would seem that the young 
men had reached the Niger. The fact that the Negroes encountered were 
say | on the short side need not imply Pygmies, and it is quite likely that 2400 
years ago there were tribes in this region of relatively short stature. Writing 


ie about A.D. 45, Pomponius Mela remarked that West African Negroes were 
vag short in stature.1* In Nigeria today the tall peoples are comparatively 
xen recent immigrants from the Nilotic Sudan. 

> in Before leaving Herodotus it may be of interest to recall that the word 
un- Nasamonians is believed to mean ‘Negroes of Ammon’.!* The cult of 
wn | Ammon or Amun, the deity of Thebes, had long been established at Siwa 
hey in the Libyan desert. Siwa was in fact known as Ammonium. At Meroe 
her and Napata the deity was called Amane, and this (in the form Amanai) is 
3 of one of the names applied to the supreme Deity today by the Tuareg of the 
sly. Sahara and Sudan. It is possibly the same name as that of the Creator- 
} Hts deity among the Jukun of Nigeria, viz. Ama. Herodotus notes, also, 
vail among Libyan women the custom of expressing joy and triumph by ulula- 
“ tion, ‘which they utter very sweetly’.1> This is the practice of the women in 
vild most Nigerian tribes today and the Greek word ddodvlew (ololuzein) 

12 Herodotus, 11, 32-4. 
g in 18 Mela, III, IX. 
-the 14 See Rawlinson’s note on Herodotus, 11, 32. Bochart derives Nasamones from Mata- 


Ammon, the tribe of Ammon. (See Bohn’s translation of Pliny, N.H. 1, 397, footnote.) 
15 Herodotus, Iv, 189. j 
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almost exactly represents the sound made. Herodotus says of the Nasa- 
monians that it is ‘their custom to have many wives; their intercourse with 
women is promiscuous; a staff is planted before the dwelling and then they 
have intercourse’. Among numerous Nigerian tribes today there is a 
recognized system of paramour relationship and the paramour signifies 
his presence by planting his staff at the threshold of the hut. The custom 
does not, and probably did not among the Nasamonians, imply the general 
promiscuity suggested by Herodotus. 

In the country of the Nasamonians were the famous ‘Altars of the 
®Pijcuvow’, or Philaeni,!” a name which appears to be the same as that of 
the famous Hamitic tribe known as the Filani who are today found scattered 
all over West Africa, especially in Northern Nigeria, where at the beginning 
of last century, under cover of a holy Muslim war, they overthrew the 
ancient Hausa states and established the Sultanate of Sokoto. 

Another Libyan tribe mentioned by Herodotus was the Ausees. Verbal 
similarities are a notorious trap, but it is just possible that these Ausees, a 
tribe mentioned by no other ancient historian, were the forefathers of those 
Hausa peoples who appear to have filtered into Nigeria from North Africa 
early in the Christian era, to have introduced the horse, built walled cities 
and established highly organized systems of government, in lieu of the clan 
systems of the indigenous peoples. But if the founders of the Hausa states 
were indeed descendants of the Ausees they must have improved consider- 
ably on the mean culture attributed to the Ausees by Herodotus.1® 

Finally, Herodotus makes an observation regarding the food of the 
Egyptians, which is not without interest today. He says that ‘whereas all 
others live on wheat and barley, it is the greatest disgrace for an Egyptian 
so to live; they make food from a coarse grain which some call “‘zea”’.’!® 
This suggests that ‘zea’ (Cevd) or as other Greek writers spell it Céa 
was the word applied in Egypt to sorghum. In Northern Nigeria today 
sorghum is the staple food of the people, and among the non-Muslim tribes, 
the food and drink of the ancestors and gods. Among the Jukun of the 
Benue river the word for sorghum happens to be za. Among their neigh- 
bours, the Mumuye, it is ze, and among the Katab it is sua. This similarity 
of sound to ‘zea’ may, of course, be purely accidental. The word for 
maize, incidentally, seems in many Nigerian tribes to embody the word for 
Egypt, viz. masar.”° 


16 Herodotus, Iv, 172. 

17 See Strabo, xvii, 3, 20, Sallust, B.¥. 79, and Valerius Maximus, B.V.C. 6. The 
Philanoi were supposed to be two brothers, citizens of Carthage, who, in order to settle a 
boundary dispute with the people of Cyrene, allowed themselves to be buried alive. 
A well-known translator of Pliny discredits the story because of the supposed Greek name 
of the brothers, viz. ‘Lovers of praise’! ¢iAoc + divoc. (See Bohh’s translation of Pliny, 
N.H. 1, 394, footnote.) 

18 See Herodotus, Iv, 180. 

19 Herodotus, 11. ch. 36. 

20 In Hausa, e.g. and many other languages of Northern Nigeria the word for maize is 
Masara. 
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The first mention of the actual name of ‘Niger’ seems to occur in a 
work on architecture written by the Roman writer Vitruvius Pollio, some- 
where about the year 10 B.c.”! Vitruvius says that: 


In Marusia, which our people call Mauritania, the river Dyris rises in a north- 
ern region from the direction of the Atlas range and proceeds westwards to Lake 
Heptagonus. Changing its name to Agger, it makes its way from Lake Eptabolus 
in a southerly direction, flowing under desert mountains, and enters the marsh 
which is called Coloe. From these marshes it turns round by the rivers of 
Astasoba and Astoboa and many others and arrives through the mountains at the 
cataract. Thence, pursuing a northerly course, it passes between Elephantis and 
Syene and the Theban plain in Egypt and then is called the Nile. That the source 
of the Nile is Mauritania is known particularly from the fact that on the other 
side of the Atlas range are other sources flowing likewise towards the western 
ocean and there are found ichneumons, crocodiles and other like animals and fish, 
except (or besides) the hippopotamus.” 


Now in this account Vitruvius agrees with Herodotus that the Nile rises 
in West Africa, one of the arguments, apparently, being that the fauna of 
the West African river or rivers is the same as that of the Nile. The account 
of Vitruvius also bears a striking resemblance to Ch. v, Bk. 10 of Pliny’s 
Natural History in which Pliny quotes Juba II, King of Mauritania, 
as saying (in his Libyca) that the Nile rose in Western Mauritania, not 
far from the ocean, and after forming a lake which presented characteristic 
Nilotic fauna it passed underground for several days’ journey to a similar 
lake in Mauritania Caesariensis, where it again continued underground 
for a twenty-day journey to the source called Nigris, forming the 
boundary between Africa and Ethiopia. Thereafter it flowed through 
Ethiopia to the Astapus. 

It would seem then that Vitruvius had seen the Libyca of Juba, who 
appears to have been a contemporary of Vitruvius.?* Both seem to des- 
cribe, first the Senegal flowing west, then the Niger flowing east, and then 
the Komadugu, Benue or Shari. The Benue, it may be remarked, connects 
with the Shari, through Tuburi Marsh. But for the present inquiry the 
important point about the account of Vitruvius is the name he gives to his 
second river, viz. Agger. This word clearly embodies the same root as is 
contained in Ptolemy’s names for his two West African rivers Icio and 
Niyew (Geir and Nigeir), and which Agathemerus, writing about A.D. 230, 
styled the Gir and Niger (I“ig xai Niyio). 

It would seem too, that about this time, i.e. at the beginning of the 
Christian era, the term Nigritians was being used, not in the sense of ‘The 


21 There is some doubt about the date at which Vitruvius wrote, but most scholars 
believe that Augustus is the Imperator Caesar to whom he dedicated his work, which is 
quoted later by the elder Pliny. 

22 De Architectura, vil, 2. The text followed is that of Rose (Teubner) but the name of 
the marsh, ‘Coloe’, is inserted, following Iocundus. 

23 Juba died in A.D. 20. 
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Blacks’, but of ‘The People of the Niger’ (Niyew or Nigris).24 Strabo,”® a 
Greek writer living between 63 B.c. and A.D. 25, refers to the Niypita (or 
Nyojta or Neyefjtec) and this term appears some years later in Pom- 
ponius Mela ** and in the elder Pliny®’ as Nigritae. Strabo, incidentally, 
remarks that ‘among the Western Ethiopians are found . . . rhizets (oietc), 
as they are called, which are like bulls in their form, but like elephants in 
their manner of living and their size and their courage in fighting’.2® The 
rhizeis of Strabo have been supposed to be rhinoceros, but anyone who has 
had experience of the West African ‘bush’ will conclude that Strabo is 
referring to the most dangerous of all African wild animals—the ‘bush- 
cow’ or wild buffalo. 

Our next authority is the Latin writer Pomponius Mela who flourished 
about the year A.D. 45. His statement is as follows. 


Then again are the Ethiopians, not rich like those we have spoken of, nor like 
them in appearance, but shorter ard uncultured, and called Hesperian (Ethio- 
pians). In the country of these is a spring, which is supposed in some quarters 
to be the source of the Nile. It is called Nuchul by the inhabitants: and it would 
seem to be called by no other name—corrupted by the barbarian language. It 
produces papyrus and, though smaller in size, animals of the same species (as the 


Nile). While all other rivers flow to the ocean, this one alone disappears to the _ 


east, and where it comes out is uncertain. Hence it is conjectured that the Nile, 
being born in this spring, and being carried for a while through waste country 
and therefore unknown, shows itself again when it hath proceeded into the east. 
But after an interval in which it is hidden it happens that it seems to cease in one 
place and arise in another. The Catoblepas, an animal not very big, but holding 
up with difficulty a great and heavy head, and therefore keeping his muzzle for 
the most part close to the ground, is found among these people: more noteworthy 
still is his singular power by which, though with rush and bite he does not vent 
his rage, to behold his eyes is instant death. Over against these are the Isles of 
the Gorgades, sometime, by report, the dwelling-place of the Gorgons.* 


Now this account is on a very different plane from the vague statements 
of Herodotus and the garbled version of Vitruvius. It is obviously based on 
careful inquiry and can be pieced together into a logical whole. In the 
first place he asserts that there is a river (or lake from which the river arose) 
in West Africa called the Nuchul. This name (Nuchul) has a real Sudanic 
sound. Its first syllable is the root for river which occurs in the word 
Benue or in the tribal title of the Nupe of the Niger—Nupe meaning ‘ River 
People’. Among the Jukun, who live on the Benue river, the word for river 


24 See, e.g., Mela, 1, 4, 3 and 11, 10, 4; and Pliny, N.H. v, 8, 8, § 43. But nigritia was 
also in common use among post-Augustan writers in the abstract sense to describe the 
colour ‘blackness’. Our English words Nigritian, Nigritic and the obsolete Nigrite seem 
to be regarded (by the Oxford Dictionary) as derivatives of the Latin adjective niger =black. 
Yet the term Nigritia was being commonly used in England during the nineteenth century 
with the geographical connotation of ‘the region nearly co-extensive with the Sudan’ (see 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary). 

26 Strabo, 11, 5, 333 XVII, 3, 3; XVII, 3. 7- 26 Mela, 1, 4, 3; III, 10, 4. 

27 N.H. v, 8, 8. 88 Strabo, XvIlI, 3, 5. 29 Mela, I11, 9, 9. 
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is nu, and among the Tigong, their neighbours, we get the form e-mu and 
no. ‘The second syllable—chul—would appear to be an adjective, meaning, 
possibly, big*® or black. The next point of interest is the remark that, while 
the West African river is characterized by the same fauna as the Nile, the 
animals are smaller. It has only recently been discovered that the small 
hippopotami observed in West African rivers are not baby hippopotami 
but a distinct species of pygmy hippopotami. The heavy headed animal, 
called catoblepas*! by Mela (and also by Pliny and others), was, no doubt, 
the hartebeest which is found all over the Western Sudan. There is a 
common belief in Nigeria today that the larger antelopes can, when dying, 
kill human beings with a flash of their eye.3* Finally, when Mela says of 
this West African river, which flows from west to east, that it is uncertain 
where it comes out, he casts doubt on the statements of previous (and also 
succeeding) geographers, that the river flowed underground at certain 
stages of its course and finally joined the Nile. Mela, in fact, first posed 
the problem which took 2000 years to solve. Orosius, who wrote between 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.D., confirmed Mela’s use of the word 
Nuchul.*% 
Pliny the elder, who died about a.D. 79, says that 


Among the Hesperian Ethiopians is the fountain of Nigris, by many supposed 
to be the head of the Nile. Near this fountain there is found a wild beast, the 
catoblepas ; an animal of moderate size and in other respects sluggish in the move- 
ment of the rest of its limbs; its head is remarkably heavy and it only carries it 
with the greatest difficulty, being always bent down towards the earth. Were it 
not for this circumstance, it would prove the destruction of the human race, for 
all who behold its eyes fall dead upon the spot.*4 


Pliny has a good many other things to say about West Africa, as we shall 
see presently, but I have purposely placed this extract first in order to 
bring out his indebtedness to Mela, or the indebtedness of both to some 
previous author whose work is lost. Both accounts are almost word for 
word the same—with the important difference that, whereas, the river in 
Mela’s account is the Nuchul, that in Pliny’s is the Nigris. Elsewhere 
Pliny speaks of another West African river called the Ger, when he tells 
of an expedition by Suetonius Paulinus who, in a.D. 41, proceeded beyond 
Atlas ‘as far as a river which bears the name of Ger’.*> We shall see later 
that Ptolemy also speaks of the two West African rivers, the Geir and the 
Nigeir. Pliny’s Nigris, therefore, is not only the same as Mela’s Nuchul, 

30 ‘Big river’ in Jukun would be ‘Nu chu’ or ‘Nu chuo’. 

31 From the Greek participle xatwfAéawv=looking down. 

32 See my A Sudanese Kingdom, 418: ‘It is said that this animal, when it has been 
severely wounded and lies down to die, keeps its upper eye open; and if the hunter 
approaches it before it has died and meets its dying glance, he will be pursued by the 
animal’s ghost until his own has been captured.’ 

33 ‘Quem (fluvium) utique prope frontem barbari Dara nominant, ceteri vero accolae 


Nuchul vocant’, N.H. (Orosius, I, 2, 31). 
34 Pliny, N.H., vil, 21, 32. $5 Pliny, N.H., Vv, 1. 
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but as Ptolemy’s Nigeir. Nuchul embodies, as we have seen, a well-known 
Sudanic root for river, and so also does Néyew (Nigeir) as will appear 
presently. But Pliny’s word Nigris does not sound like a West African 
word and it is possibly a false assumption on the part of scholars that 
Pliny used this term and not Niger. The word does not seem to occur in 
the nominative case, but only in the accusative as Nigrin, in the genitive as 
Nigris, and in the dative as Nigri. The nominative may well have been 
Niger. Against this view would be the fact that Solinus, writing long after 
Pliny, does use the form Nigris in the nominative. But Solinus may have 
made the same mistake as later scholars, and assumed that the nominative 
case of Pliny’s word was Nigris and not Niger. The term ‘ Nigrensis’, used 
by an unknown geographer of the seventh century a.D., who is commonly 
known as ‘Anonymous Ravennas’, seems to be further evidence of uncer- 
tainty about Pliny’s nominative.*” 

Retaining the accepted form of Pliny’s river, it may be observed that the 
Nigris is said to separate Africa from Ethiopia, that is to say North Africa 
from the Sudan.** Further information is given by Pliny when he discusses 
the question of the sources of the Nile. 


The sources of the Nile [he says], are unascertained, and travelling, as it does, 


for an immense distance through deserts and burning sands, it is only known to - 


us by common report, and not by the wars which have opened up all the other 
regions of the world. It rises, as King Juba was able to ascertain, in a mountain 
of lower Mauritania not far from the ocean and afterwards forming a lake of 
standing water known as Nilus. There fish are found and alabetae, coracinus and 
silurus; a crocodile also was brought thence as a proof that this really is the Nile 
and was consecrated by Juba himself in the temple of Isis at Caesarea, where it 
may be seen at the present day. Besides, it has been observed that the waters 
of the Nile rise in the same proportion in which the snows and rains of Mauri- 
tania increase. Pouring forth from this lake, the river disdains to flow through 
arid and sandy deserts and for a distance of several days journey conceals itself; 
after which it bursts forth at another lake of greater magnitude in the country of 
the Massaesyli: a people of Mauritania Caesariensis . . . it then buries itself again 
to remain concealed for a distance of twenty days until it reaches the confines of 
Ethiopia. Here, when it has again become sensible of man, it again emerges, in 
the source, it would seem, which goes by the name of Nigris. After this, forming 
the boundary between Africa and Ethiopia, though not immediately peopled by 
man but frequented by wild beasts and thick with forests, it is called the Astapas.*® 


But perhaps the most interesting passage in Pliny is that in which he 
gives some account of the tribes of the interior. 


If we pass through the interior of Africa southwards, beyond the Gaetuli; 
after having traversed the intervening deserts; we shall find, first of all, the 
Libyan Egyptians, and then the country where the Leucaethiopians dwell. 
Beyond these are the Nigritae, nations of Ethiopia, so-called from the river 


36 Solinus, xxv, 5, ‘ Nigris, inquit, qui Nilum parit’. 37 Anon. Rav. 111, 8, 158. 
38 Pliny, N.H. v, 4, 4, § 30. 39 Pliny, N.H. v, 9, 10. 
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Nigris, which has been previously mentioned, the Gymnetes (from yupvdé¢= 


“i H naked), surnamed Pharusii, and on the very margin of the ocean the Perorsi 
on F whom we have already spoken of as lying on the boundaries of Mauritania. 
| | After passing all these peoples, there are vast deserts towards the east until we 
oa » come to the Garamantes, the Augylae and the Troglodytae; the opinion of those 
i | being exceedingly well founded who place two Ethiopias beyond the deserts of 
as | Africa, and more particularly that expressed by Homer,*® who tells us that the 
€n | Ethiopians are divided into two nations, those of the east and those of the west. 
ter | The river Nigris has the same characteristics as the Nile; it produces the calamus, 
ive | the papyrus and just the same animals; and it rises at the same seasons of the 
ive | year. Its source is between the Tarraelian Ethiopians, and the Oecalicae. 
sed | Magium, the city of the latter people, has been placed by some writers amid the 
nly i deserts, and, next to them the Atlantes; then the Aegipani, half men, half beasts 
er- | the Blemmyae, the Gamphasantes, Satyri, and Himantopodes. The Atlantes, if 


: we believe what is said, have lost all characteristics of humanity; for there is no 
the | mode of distinguishing each other by names, and as they look up from the rising 
and setting sun, they give utterance to direful imprecations against it, as being 


_ deadly to themselves and their lands: nor are they visited with dreams like the 
—_ rest of mortals. The Troglodytae make excavations in the earth, which serve them 
for dwellings; the flesh of serpents is their food; they have no articulate voice, 
yes, | but only utter a kind of squeaking noise, and thus are they utterly destitute of all 
1 to -| means of communication by language. The Garamantes have no institution of 
law marriage among them, and live in promiscuous concubinage with their women. 
bee The Augylae worship no deities but the gods of the infernal regions. The 
of | Gamphasantes, who go naked and are unacquainted with war, hold no inter- 
and | course whatever with strangers. The Blemmyae are said to have no heads, their 
Jile mouths and their eyes being seated in their breasts. The Satyri, beyond their 
eit | figure, have nothing in common with the manners of the human race, and the 
ters | form of the Aegipani is such as is commonly represented in paintings (half goat 
uri- | and half man). The Himantopodes are a race of people with feet resembling 
ugh thongs, upon which they move along by nature with a serpentine crawling kind of 
elf; gait. The Pharusii, erstwhile Persians, are said to have been companions of 
yok | Hercules, when on his expedition to the Hesperides. Beyond the above I have 
sain | met with nothing concerning Africa which is worthy of mention.“ 
7 of Much of this information is taken almost word for word from Hero- 
se dotus.4? The grotesque characteristics ascribed to some of the tribes sug- 
1 by gest that Pliny, or Herodotus before him, had received his information 
15,39 from native sources. African tribes today are quite accustomed to ascribe 
/ non-human characteristics to some of their neighbours. -I have often been 
1 he told that the members of some neighbouring tribes were not men but 


monkeys or hyenas. And Horneman was informed by the natives of 
tuli; | Augila that the language of the Tibu was ‘like the whistling of birds’.** 


the Moreover, many West African peoples themselves claim kinship or even 
vell. identification with animals, or the power of turning into animals. On the 
river 


40 Odyssey, 1, 23-4. (‘The Ethiopians, the most remote of mankind are divided into 
8. two parts: The one at the setting of Hyperion, the other at his rising.’) 
41 Pliny, N.H. v, 8, 8. 42 See Herodotus, Iv, 183-5. 43 Journal, etc., 119. 
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other hand, it is clear that apes have sometimes been taken for a degraded 
form of mankind. Hanno, in his Periplus, describes the capture of two 
‘wild women’ who were obviously gorillas. Gorillas, incidentally, are 
still to be found in parts of Nigeria and in the Cameroons, and their human 
neighbours generally refrain from interfering with them on the ground 
that they are brothers. The statement that the Atlantes have no mode of 
distinguishing each other by names may be due to the fact that they were 
unwilling to reveal their names to strangers, for magical reasons; or that, 
like most Africans, they have a variety of names and change them from 
time to time. The assertion that the Augylae ‘worship no deities but the 
gods of the infernal regions’ probably means no more than that among 
them the cult of ancestors was, as among most West African tribes today, 
their principal form of worship. When Pliny tells us also that Juba had a 
crocodile brought from the Niger regions to Caesarea and installed it in the 
temple of Isis, we are reminded that today in many parts of Nigeria there 
are sacred crocodiles which are allowed to live in the very pools from 
which the villagers draw their water.44 Finally, when Pliny tells us that it 
was taboo for kings and prefects to sail upon the waters of the Nile, we are 
reminded that there are numerous districts in Nigeria today in which it is 
taboo for chiefs to cross the Niger or Benue rivers. 


Before leaving Pliny, it should be observed that, in addition to drawing - 


on Herodotus and Mela, Pliny had also seen an abstract of the travels of 
Polybius, who had visited Egypt and North Africa and had travelled down 
the west coast—for some considerable distance, apparently, since he had 
reached regions frequented by crocodiles and hippopotami. We have already 
referred to the fact that Pliny uses the term Nigritae for the inhabitants of 
the region of the Nigris, stating expressly that the Nigritae took this name 
from the river.45 He also refers to a different people called Nigroe ‘whose 
king has only one eye in his forehead’.4* And finally, he refers to another 
African river, the Gir,*”? which embodies the same root as the Agger of 
Vitruvius and the Nigeir of Ptolemy. 

The most accurate of all the ancient geographers was Claudius Ptolemy, 
who flourished at Alexandria about A.D. 150. His much discussed passage 
relating to the Niger*® may be rendered as follows: 


But the greatest rivers flow in the midland regions. There is the Geir, which 
joins Mount Usargala and the Garamantic Pharanx. Thence, the river, turning 
aside, occupies a position reckoned at 42°E. and 16°N. The Geir makes the 
Chelonidan Lake, whose position is 49°E. and 20°N. Then failing, as they say, 
and being carried underground, it gives rise to another river, whose western 
limit is at 46°E. and 16°N. The eastern end of the river gives rise to the lake of 
Nuba, the position of which is 50°E. and 16°N. As for the Nigeir, that connects 
Mount Mandros and Mount Thala and gives rise to the Nigritis Lake whose 
position is 15°E. and 18° N. Towards the north it has two branches, upon Mount 


44 See, e.g., my A Sudanese Kingdom, 74. 45 Pliny, N.H. v, 8, 1. 
46 Pliny, N.H. vi, 35, 17. 47 Pliny, N.H. v, 10, 2. 48 Geographia, Iv, 6. 
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Sagapola and Mount Usargala; towards the east it has one branch from which 
rises the Libyan Lake whose position is 35° E. and 16° 30’ N.; to the south there is 
one branch upon the river Dorada, according to two positions 21° and 17° and 
21° and 13° 30’. 

It has been found impossible to piece all Ptolemy’s data into a single 
consistent system, but it would seem that Ptolemy, in describing the Geir 
and Nigeir, is not, as has been supposed, describing small rivers of North 
Africa, but large rivers of the interior.*® He places his Nigeir in a latitude 
where the Niger actually flows and he makes it flow in a west to east direc- 
tion. There can be little doubt of the direction of the current since the 
latitude and longitude of the towns on the banks of his river show a general 
direction of west-east. Moreover, he does not include the Nigeir in his list 
of rivers which flow west into the Atlantic. His Libyan Lake is placed 
rather too far north-west to correspond exactly with Lake Chad, but it 
is hardly to be expected that his information should be accurate in every 
detail. The belief that the river entered the Libyan Lake (i.e. Lake Chad), 
a belief shared by earlier geographers, may be due to the fact that the 
caravan route from Tripoli to the Western Sudan followed the line of Lake 
Chad, the Komadugu river and the Niger. The short intervening area 
between the Komadugu and the Niger could well be regarded as traversed 
subterraneously. During the dry season today the villagers of Kano can 
often be seen digging for water in‘a dried-up river-bed of the Challowa, a 
tributary of the Komadugu. And they say that during the dry season the 
river flows underground.®® Ptolemy places Mount Thala and the people 
he calls the Gongalai (ToyydAaz) to the south of Lake Chad. Actually there 
is a mountain called Dala in this region, and the Gongalai would be the 
tribes living around the Gongola river—a large river of North-eastern 
Nigeria which flows into the Benue. The position assigned to Mount Thala 
by Ptolemy is very close to the point where the Benue has its origin. The 
position assigned by Ptolemy to Mount Mandros would not correspond 
with the Mandara Mountains, which are to the south of Lake Chad, and 
so it may be merely a coincidence that, while in Ptolemy’s time there were 
in the vicinity of Mount Mandros tribes called the Babioi, Malkoai and 
Mandoroi, there are today, in the vicinity of the Mandara Mountains the 
Babir (who say they came from Mandara), the Mulghoi and the Mandara. 
Ptolemy places in the same region the Achamai (’Ayduar) whose descen- 
dants may be the Ham, Cham or Bachama—all of North-eastern Nigeria. 
Another place mentioned by Ptolemy is Artagala which is possibly the 
Atagala or Attagara of today—better known to Europeans as Ida. But if 
this were so, the position assigned by Ptolemy was very much wide of the 
mark.*1 


49 Strabo definitely asserts that there are no large rivers in North Africa but only in the 
interior, XVII, 3, 10. 

50 Compare Pliny’s account of the Amantes who ‘find water without any difficulty at a 
depth of about two cubits’ (Pliny, N.H. 111, 23, 26). 

51 Atagara or Ida is on the Lower Niger. 
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The chief town of the Niger regions is called by Ptolemy ‘Nigeira 
Metropolis’ (Niyewa pntedmodc). ‘Nigeira’ looks almost like the proto- 
type of our word Nigeria. It is placed by Ptolemy at 25°40’E. and 17°40'N., 
a position which, after making the necessary corrections, would seem to 
be in the vicinity of Timbuktu. Possibly it is to be identified with Ghergo 
to the east of Timbuktu. This place was visited in 1853 (?) by Dr Barth, 
who says of it that ‘according to tradition it is seven years older than 
Timbuktu and seems therefore well-deserving of a right to be identified 
with one of the celebrated centres of life in these regions in the first dawn 
of historical record. It was originally situated on the main stream (of the 
Niger).’®? Whether or not Dr Barth, in writing these words, was thinking 
of Ptolemy’s ‘Nigeira Metropolis’ cannot be said, but the word Ghergo 
seems once again to embody the root ger =river. 

Ptolemy’s use of the words Geir and Nigeir suggests that these are not 
native titles for particular rivers, but generic words for river—just as 


nu which is the Jukun word for any river is applied by them to the | 


Benue river—the (for them) river of rivers. Dr Barth seems to have been 
of this opinion when he records that east of Timbuktu the Niger was called 
Eghirreu.5? This is merely the Temashight (or Tuareg) term for any 
river.54 Duveyrier, the French traveller, influenced no doubt by Barth, 


declared some years later that the Gir, Ger, Niger and Nigris of the 


ancient geographers were all identical words representing the Berber or 
Libyan ger, guir, and djir=running stream.®> In 1925, unaware of Barth’s 
or Duveyrier’s opinions, I put forward a similar suggestion after having 
discovered that the Buduma word for river was njer and that gera and ngira 
were roots for river in many African languages.5* Since then I have found 
the same root among a number of other Nigerian tribes. Among the Bata 
of Zumu, for example, the word for river is gara, among the Malabu it is 
gari or geri, among the Nzangi it is gere, while among the Tiv (or Munshi) 
mgerem = water. 

Agathemerus, a geographer who seems to have lived between the reigns 
of Septimius Severus and Gallienus, c. A.D. 250, says: 


Of those rivers indeed which flow through the interior of Aethiopia and 
which have their beginnings and their ends in the continent, the greatest are 
the Gir and the Niger (io xai Niyig).*” 


And Dio, the Roman historian, writing about the same time, says: 


The Nile clearly has its source on Mount Atlas. This is situated in Makennitis 
towards the west... . The whole region about the base (of Atlas) is marshy at all 
times, but at this season becomes even more so, with the result that it swells the 


52 Barth, Travels in Central Africa, v, 151. 53 Tbid. Iv, 250. 

54 Ibid. v, 613. 55 Les Touareg du Nord, 469 ff. 

56 See, e.g., Sir Harry Johnston’s Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
Languages, 1, 50, 64, 258. (Among the Chinyai of South Central Zambezia the form is 
ngira, while among the Nyanza tribes it is gera.) 

5? Agathemerus, II, 10. 
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Nile at harvest time; for that this is the river’s source is proved by the crocodiles 
and other animals that are bred here as well as in the Nile.** 


Finally, Martianus Capella, writing somewhere about A.D. 425 says that 


The interior of Africa southwards, after passing intervening deserts is in- 
habited by white Aethiopians, Nigritians and others of extraordinary peculiarities. 
Next to them to the east are deserts which have to be avoided; its river is the 
Niger, whose Nile it is, and of similar character.°® 


Here, apparently, we have for the first time the name of the Niger, spelled 
in the same way as it is today. Capella also refers to Lake Nilides which 
Pliny, following Juba, believed to be part of the West African river which 
eventually became the Nile.®° It is permissible to wonder whether this 
similarity between the name of the West African lake and the river of 
Egypt was not partly responsible for the identification of the Niger with the 
Nile. 

The identification of the Niger with the Nile persisted right down to 
recent times. Idrisi, the Arabic geographer, writing in A.D. 1254, ascribed a 
common source to the Niger and the Nile, and apparently regarded the 
Shari, Lake Chad, the Benue, Niger and Senegal as a single river. And in 
the map drawn by Bello, Sultan of Sokoto, for Capt. Clapperton in 1823, 
the Niger is shown as ‘the Kwara river which reaches Egypt and which is 
called the Nile’. Actually there is nothing very remarkable about the con- 
fusion between the Senegal, Niger, Benue and the Nile, since there is 
almost a continuous waterway from the mouth of the Senegal to that of the 
Nile. The upper reaches of the Senegal are less than forty miles from the 
navigable Niger which connects through the Benue, Tuburi Marsh and the 
Logone with the Shari. The eastern affluents of the Shari and the western 
tributaries of the Bahr el Ghazel affluent of the Nile are within twenty miles 
of one another.* The observation that the fauna of the Niger was thesameas 
that of the Nile was, we have seen, made as early as the days of Herodotus. 
Herod~*_s had also ascertained that the course of the Niger was from west 
to eas.. Ancient writers seem, too, to have been impressed by the fact that 
the West African river, like the Nile, rose in the summer months, unlike 
European rivers or any others of which they had heard. Leo Africanus, 
writing in the sixteenth century, remarked that ‘at the inundation of the 
Niger all the fields of this region are overflowed and then the inhabitants 
cast their seed into the water’.®? This might well have been a description 
of conditions on the banks of the Nile. The Nile, whether at Khartoum, 
Aswan or Cairo, reaches its maximum height in August and September. 
This is a little later than the upper reaches of the Niger, but corresponds 
almost exactly with the Benue which attains its greatest height in September. 


58 Dio Cassius, LXxVI. 59 Capella, v1, 673 ff. 

60 ‘De lacu Nilide oriri (Nilum) significat (Juba)’ (cap. 6, 676; Pliny, N.H. v, 10). 
Solinus (xxx11, 2) says also ‘ Lacum efficit quem vocant Nilidem.’ 

61 See Encyc. Brit. article, ‘Niger’. 62 Leo Africanus, 111, 828 (temporal). 
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It would seem, then, from all the data, that the existence of the Niger 
river was known to most of the geographers of classical times and that its 
name was derived from a Sudanic and Berber root meaning river. This root 
in the form Nigeir (Néyew) subsequently became confused with the Latin 
adjective miger=black. When this confusion first arose is now impossible 
to say, but it is clear that the term Nigritians, which (in the form Niypita 
or Nigritae) was being applied to the people of the Niger regions at the 
beginning of our era, soon came to have the significance of ‘blacks’. 
Martianus, quite clearly, in the passage cited above contrasts the ‘White 
Ethiopians’ with the ‘Nigritians’. And so in the course of time Nigritia 
came to be synonymous in the Middle Ages with Sudan, the Arabic word 
for the land of ‘the blacks’. It might appear then that the term ‘Niger 
Sudan’, the name applied by Englishmen to Northern Nigeria in the 
nineties of the last century®* was something of an anomaly or reduplica- 
tion. And yet, if our argument is sound, it was etymologically correct. 

There is, however, one puzzling point which must, in fairness, be men- 
tioned. The Hausa call the Niger, and indeed any piece of deep water, 
bakin ruwa or ‘black water’. Dr Barth mentions ‘ Bakin Ruwa’ as one of 
the names of the Niger in 1854.° And it is a curious fact that the Nile 


also in ancient times bore a name which signified ‘black’. Servius, com-_ 


menting (in the fourth century A.D.) on Virgil’s epithet ‘nigra’, applied to 
the mud of the Nile,®® observes that the Nile was formerly called ‘Melo’, 
and Lydus, who seems to have lived about A.D. 560, states that the Nile’s 
earliest name was ‘Jjac’.6® Both these terms were (rightly or wrongly) 
taken to be the equivalents of the Greek word péAag=black. (Latin 
niger.) 

Thus it would seem that, when questioned about their great river, the 
natives of West Africa described it variously as.Ger, Nigeir or Nu, words 
which have a wide application at the present time, meaning ‘river’. And 
some may also have described it as ‘the black water’, even as the Hausa do 
today. 


POSTSCRIPT 


This paper was written some twenty years ago, but was pigeon-holed 
when it was pointed out to me that a great deal of similar investigation of 
the classical data relating to the Niger had been carried out by scholars 
such as Detlefsen, Neumann, Vollkommer, and Simar. It was also brought 
to my notice that various other scholars, including Gosselin, Duveyrier, 
Vivien de St Martin, Tissot, and Karl Muller had all come to the con- 
clusion that Ptolemy had no genuine knowledge of the Sudan and that he 
had (in the opinion of Muller at least) shifted his positions southwards, 


63 It was used officially as late as 1899. See Colonial Report No. 260, p. 9 (written by 
Colonel F. D. Lugard, later Lord Lugard). 

64 Barth, op. cit. Iv, 241. 

65 Servius ad Verg. Georg. Iv, 291. 

66 Lydus, De Mensibus, 1v, 68 (Valens, 259). 
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so that the Ger and Niger were in fact merely wadis of the Northern 
Sahara.® 

I have had no opportunity of studying the authors mentioned and must 
now leave such study to younger students. Further research should also 
cover the data provided by Arabic scholars, such as E] Edrisi, Abulfeda, El 
Bekri, Ibn Batuta, Makrizi, and Leo Africanus. 

But, whatever the outcome of further research, one thing will remain 
clear, namely that ‘NIGEIRA’, the word used by Ptolemy to describe the 
land of the people of the Niger river, would be a more accurate term, etymo- 
logically, than the comparatively recent ‘NIGERIA’ with its false, and, to 
many Africans, offensive association with the Latin adjective Niger =black. 

Not that there is any general desire in Nigeria to copy the example of 
Ghana by changing its name, to signalize the attainment of independence. 
For most Nigerians are already proud of their great country under its 
present name and have no desire to be dissociated from their immediate 
past—any more than those Britishers who have given such devoted service 
to the peoples of Nigeria, whom they had learned to love and honour. 


Cc. K. MM, 
Tunbridge Wells, July 1959. 


6? But there are powerful arguments against this view—notably, the use of the expres- 
sions ‘Nigeira Metropolis’ and ‘The Geir Ethiopians’. Pliny’s river Niger was clearly 
conceived to flow south of the Sahara, while the great length of the river as described by 
the classical writers, coupled with the belief that it joined up with the Nile and that there 
was a seasonal swelling of the river (a feature of the Niger’s great easterly affluent—the 
Benue), together with the account given of the fauna, are all inconsistent with the identifica- 
tion of the Niger with some small river of the Atlas region. 
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PATTERNED WALLING IN 
AFRICAN FOLK BUILDING 


By JAMES WALTON 


IN 1955 I spent some time at Kota Kota on the western shore of Lake 
Nyasa where I was fortunate to have as my guide Shehe Khalidi Bin- 
Amrani, a fine old Yao schoolmaster who, when I first met him, was 
busily teaching his pupils to read selections of the Koran from handled 
boards. His father, he told me, was born at Lindi, an important centre of 
the slave trade from where a well-defined trade route led to Lake Nyasa, 
but he eventually settled at Kota Kota and led the Arab traders in search 
of slaves. Khalidi Bin-Amrani actually took part in the last raids. 

He pointed out the foundations of the slave market and the wharf from 
which the slaves were shipped in dhows and then led me to the mosque 
which his family had built; a simple whitewashed rectangular building 
with a thatched roof. The wooden doors had been carved by a craftsman 
from Zanzibar, sent by the Sultan as a token of friendship to the local chief 
Jumbe. Strong connexions were maintained between Kota Kota and 
Zanzibar for a considerable period. 

But the most striking feature of the mosque was the interior of the 
mihrab wall which was decorated with a series of patterns almost identical 
with those found in the ruined settlements of Southern Rhodesia. The 
dentelle pattern, the chevron pattern and a modified chequer pattern were 
all present (Fig. 1a) and they resulted from an arrangement of bricks as 
they do in their Rhodesian stone counterparts. But the Kota Kota patterns 
represent a direct Zanzibar influence. 

In seeking a parallel for the conical tower at Zimbabwe, Dr Caton- 
Thompson drew attention to a Zanzibar minaret, built in 1860, which has 
a band of double chevron pattern exactly like that running around the top 
of the outer wall of the Elliptical Building at Zimbabwe (Fig. 15). Of this 
she writes, ‘And though I am unable to admit direct racial derivation from 
Arabia or Mesopotamia, have we, by along process of typological derivation, 
found in the Mohammedan minaret the connecting link between the 
Zimbabwe cone and its ancient Semitic prototype, so strongly urged by 
many inquirers, but so impossible chronologically? Certainly the resem- 
blance to a minaret would be increased were the dentelle pattern which 
decorated its top in Mauch’s day still in position.’! Here at Kota Kota is a 
later patterned wall derived without any doubt from Zanzibar and a 
definite link with the Muslim culture of the East African coast. 

Since Dr Caton-Thompson’s study of the Rhodesian ruins our 


1G. Caton-Thompson, The Zimbabwe Culture (1931), 101. 
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knowledge of the distribution of patterned walling in Africa has increased 
considerably and examples are now known from Angola,? from Tagant and 
Tichit in Mauretania* and from Sangha in the bend of the Niger.* The 


2 H. Baumann, ‘Steingraber und Steinbauten in Angola’, Beitrdge zur Kolonialforschung, 
Tagungsband I (1943), 45-56. ‘Die Frage der Steinbauten und Steingraber in Angola’, 
Paideuma (1956), v1, 118-51. 

® Théodore Monod, ‘Sur quelques détails d’architecture africaine’, Acta Tropica 
(1947), IV, 342-5. Raymond Mauny, ‘Notes sur le Probléme Zimbabwé (Sofala)’, 
Studia (1958), 1, 176-83. 

*Tor Engestrém, ‘Contribution aux connaissances des styles de construction au 
Soudan Frangais’, Ethnos (1955), 122-6. Notes sur les modes de construction au Soudan 
(Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm, 1957). 
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The 
hung, term ‘patterned walling’ is used here to indicate walls, the pattern of which 


gola’, " is an integral and structural part. Walls decorated with a surface application 

pica | Of paint or coloured clays, or with relief mouldings or engraved designs 

fala)’, | are not considered. 

Rice Patterned walls may be divided into two broad groups: 

oudan | I. Structural patterns—resulting from the arrangement of the bricks or 
stones or by leaving gaps in the walling (Plates I-VI and Fig. 2). The 
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building material is the same throughout and there is no variation in | 


colour. 


? 


logical character and colour and arranging them in bands or geo- 
metrical patterns (Plates VII-VIII and Fig. 3). The patterns are 
produced entirely by the use of stones of different colour which are all 
laid in horizontal courses. 
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PATTERNED WALLING IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Patterned walls first attracted attention in Southern Rhodesia where 
they were studied in detail by Hall and Neal who published a full list of all 
the examples which they had been able to discover.® The structural patterns 
can be classified as: 

Dentelle. Formed by placing the stones of one or two courses such that 
one corner comes to the front, flush with the wall face. This pattern is rare 
and occurs only in the eastern ruins of Zimbabwe and Matendera (Fig. 2). 

Double Chevron. This pattern consists of two rows of chevron pattern 
separated by a horizontal course of thin stone slabs and is also largely con- 


fined to the eastern ruins of Southern Rhodesia, where it is known from © pars 


Zimbabwe, Matemba and Tere (Fig. 2). 

Chevron (Zigzag). This pattern is widely employed throughout Africa 
and Schofield points out that the Shona call it chikubga and consider it 
particularly appropriate to women. ‘This’, he adds, ‘may throw an 
unexpected light on the statement of De Barros that the sixteenth-century 
Monomotapa kept his womenfolk at Zimbabwe.’* The gaps between the 
stones composing the chevrons may be left open or filled with rubble. 

Herring-bone (Arétes de poisson). Formed by two rows of stones 
arranged obliquely to the wall courses and at right angles to each other 

5 R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia (1904), 184-9. 


6 J. F. Schofield, ‘Zimbabwe: A Critical Examination of the Building Methods Em- 
ployed’, S. African Fourn. Sci, xx111 (1926), 977. 
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: (Fig. 2). It is widely distributed and is found in association with all the 
| other patterns. 


Sloping Block (Cord or Girdle). Consisting of a single course of sloping 


_ stones, inclined either to the right or to the left (Fig. 2). Usually associated 
_ with chequer pattern. 


Chequer (Check). This is formed by leaving gaps between the stones 


_ and exhibits a number of variations (Fig. 2). It is found only on Rozwi- 
_ Venda sites in the south-west of Southern Rhodesia. 


In Southern Rhodesia patterns resulting from the use of different 


' coloured stones are confined to darker or lighter coloured bands in a grey 
| granite background, as at the Zimbabwe Elliptical Building (Plate VIII). 
_ Similar horizontal bands occur at Naletale and Dhlo Dhlo, where they are 
| of dolerite, and at Bala Bala, where a single band of white quartz is intro- 
' duced into the granite courses. In other cases, as at Khami and Mshosho, 
| the monotony of the grey granite is relieved by the irregular introduction 
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of occasional blocks of pink granite, or of a darker igneous or metamorphic 
rock. Referring to the banded pattern at Zimbabwe (Plate VIII), Caton- 
Thompson writes, ‘I should like to draw attention to the fact that mural 
decoration of alternate courses of horizontal bands of a stone or brick of a 
different colour is characteristic of Saracenic architecture, and I am in- 
clined to think that some such fount of inspiration accounts for the 
appearance of this decoration at Zimbabwe.” 

From a consideration of the distribution of these patterns a certain two- 


| fold division is apparent. The chequer pattern is undoubtedly confined to 


of all the Rozwi-Venda sites where it is usually associated with herring-bone 
_ but also with sloping block and chevron patterns. Frequently, as at Dhlo 


Dhlo (Plates I and II), Khami (Plate ITT) and Naletale, the entire wall-face 
is patterned. The dentelle and double chevron patterns are confined to the 
eastern Rhodesian sites where decoration is not so evident. 

This regional division of the patterned walls may have resulted from occu- 
pation by different peoples. The chequer pattern walling is certainly the 
work of the Rozwi who came from the Congo or from Angola into Southern 


| Rhodesia in A.D. 1693. The dentelle and double chevron patterned walling 


is usually associated with an earlier culture which may belong to pre-Rozwi 
peoples from the Congo who overthrew Monomotapa in A.D. 1560 or even 
to the Monomotapa period itself. The existence of patterned walling in 
Southern Rhodesia is largely, and probably entirely, the result of influences 
from the Congo; influences already established through tribal traditions 
and through such cultural features as the double iron gongs.* It may be 
that the dentelle and double chevron patterns of the eastern ruins, if the 


_ work of the Monomotapa Shona-Karanga, indicate an Arab influence from 


the east coast. In this connexion it is of interest to note that dentelle 


7 G, Caton-Thompson, op. cit. 102. 

8 James Walton, ‘Iron Gongs from Central Africa’, Man (1955), LV, 20-3. ‘Some 
Features of the Monomotapa Culture’, Third Pan-African Congress on Prehistory (1957), 
350-3. 
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pattern is known only from Zimbabwe and Matendera in Southern 


Rhodesia and from the Kota Kota mosque. It has not been recorded from | 


any of the sites in West Africa. 
The purpose of the patterning has been the subject of a considerable 


amount of discussion. Many of the earlier workers were particularly con- | 
cerned with the orientation of the decorated sections of walling with a view | 


to establishing a solastral association with the ruins, but no uniformity 


could be established.® In several cases, as at Zimbabwe, the patterns only | 


occur on the most imposing walling suggesting that they were associated 
with the chieftainship and the chief’s quarters. This is confirmed by the 


occurrence at Verdun, in the northern Transvaal, of a short length of | 


pattern behind the chief’s wall seat (Plate IV), and by the elaborately 


patterned wall at Machemma which bounds the chief’s quarters (Plate VII). | 
Such evidence indicates that the patterned walling in Southern Rhodesia | 
was employed as a symbol of chieftainship and was used to designate and © 


decorate the chief’s quarters. 


PATTERNED WALLING IN THE TRANSVAAL AND BECHUANALAND 


Patterned walling in northern Transvaal and in northern Bechuanaland 
is directly linked with that in the south-western part of Southern Rhodesia. 
That in the northern Transvaal is the work of the early Venda who are 


closely connected with the Rozwi and who also originated from the Congo. — 
It is generally simple and crude and at Maryland, Haddon and Verdun | 
consists of short lengths only. At Haddon and Verdun only chequer pattern — 
has been noted whilst at Maryland herring-bone and sloping block patterns 7 


occur.?° The finest examples in this area are at Machemma Kop where, in 
addition to irregular lengths of herring-bone (Plate V), sloping block and 


chequer patterns, there is a unique facade of pattern produced by the use | 


of white quartz motifs in a dark grey dolerite wall (Plate VII).™ 


In Bechuanaland, apart from an unverified record of dentelle pattern 
at Lipokoli,!? herring-bone is the only pattern represented. A particularly | 


interesting example is that from the ruins which were referred to by the 


early travellers as the ‘Tati Ruins’ and which are probably to be identified | 
with those of Ramaqubane.1* These ruins are situated about nine miles to | 
the east of the old road leading northwards into Rhodesia and as a result | 
they were visited and mentioned by many of the early travellers, notably | 
Dr Robert Moffat, Phillips, Maund, Holub and Bent. An unpublished | 
sketch made by Andrew Arthur Anderson in 1866 shows two bands of | 


®*R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, op. cit. 186-8. 
10 Neville Jones in Mapungubwe (1937), 9-29. 


11 J. B. de Vaal, ‘Pre-Europese Bantoe-Besproeiingswerke in Soutpansberg,’ Tydskrif vir 
Wetenskap en Kuns (1941), 11, 179-83. ‘N. Soutpansbergse Zimbabwe’, S. African Journ. © 


Sci. (1943), XL, 303-22. James Walton, African Village (1956), 124-6. 
12 R, N. Hall and W. G. Neal, op. cit. xxxiii. 
13 Roger Summers, ‘Rhodesian Ruins’, Occasional Papers National Museum Rhodesia 


(1953), no. 18, 504. 
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Plate I. Chevron, Sloping Block and Chequer Patterns. Dhlo Dhlo, Southern 
Rhodesia 
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Plate II. Chequer, Sloping Block and Herring-bone Patterns. Dhlo Dhlo, Southern 
Rhodesia 
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occur on the most imposing walling suggesting that they were associated — 


with the chieftainship and the chief’s quarters. This is confirmed by the 
occurrence at Verdun, in the northern Transvaal, of a short length of 
pattern behind the chief’s wall seat (Plate IV), and by the elaborately 
patterned wall at Machemma which bounds the chief’s quarters (Plate VII). 
Such evidence indicates that the patterned walling in Southern Rhodesia 
was employed as a symbol of chieftainship and was used to designate and 
decorate the chief’s quarters. 
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Patterned walling in northern Transvaal and in northern Bechuanaland 
is directly linked with that in the south-western part of Southern Rhodesia. “| 
That in the northern Transvaal is the work of the early Venda who are | 


closely connected with the Rozwi and who also originated from the Congo. 
It is generally simple and crude and at Maryland, Haddon and Verdun 


consists of short lengths only. At Haddon and Verdun only chequer pattern | 
has been noted whilst at Maryland herring-bone and sloping block patterns | 
occur.!° The finest examples in this area are at Machemma Kop where, in | 
addition to irregular lengths of herring-bone (Plate V), sloping block and | 
chequer patterns, there is a unique facade of pattern produced by the use © 


of white quartz motifs in a dark grey dolerite wall (Plate VII). 


In Bechuanaland, apart from an unverified record of dentelle pattern | 
at Lipokoli,!? herring-bone is the only pattern represented. A particularly © 
interesting example is that from the ruins which were referred to by the | 
early travellers as the ‘Tati Ruins’ and which are probably to be identified | 


with those of Ramaqubane.1* These ruins are situated about nine miles to 


the east of the old road leading northwards into Rhodesia and as a result | 
they were visited and mentioned by many of the early travellers, notably | 
Dr Robert Moffat, Phillips, Maund, Holub and Bent. An unpublished | 
sketch made by Andrew Arthur Anderson in 1866 shows two bands of © 


*R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, op. cit. 186-8. 
10 Neville Jones in Mapungubwe (1937), 9-29. 


11 J. B. de Vaal, ‘Pre-Europese Bantoe-Besproeiingswerke in Soutpansberg,’ Tydskrif vir | 
Wetenskap en Kuns (1941), 1, 179-83. ‘N. Soutpansbergse Zimbabwe’, S. African Fourn. © 


Sci. (1943), XL, 303-22. James Walton, African Village (1956), 124-6. 
12 R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, op. cit. xxxiii. 
13 Roger Summers, ‘Rhodesian Ruins’, Occasional Papers National Museum Rhodesia 


(1953), no. 18, 504. 
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Plate I. Chevron, Sloping Block and Chequer Patterns. Dhlo Dhlo, Southern 
Rhodesia 
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Plate II. Chequer, Sloping Block and Herring-bone Patterns. Dhlo Dhlo, Southern 
Rhodesia 





Photo by James Walton 
Plate III. Chequer Pattern. The Cross Ruin, Khami, Southern Rhodesia 
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Plate IV. Chequer and Herring-bone Patterns. Kgotla Wall, Verdun, northern 
Transvaal 
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Photo by James Walton 


Plate V. Herring-bone Pattern. Machemma, northern Transvaal 
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Wash drawing by Andrew Arthur Anderson, 1866 (in Africana Museum, Johannesburg) 


Plate VI. Herring-bone Pattern. Ramaqubane (Tati) Ruins, Bechuanaland 
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Photo by National Museum, Bloemfontein 


Plate VII. Patterned Walling. Machemma, northern Transvaal 


Photo by James Walton © 
Plate VIII. Banded Pattern. Elliptical Building, Zimbabwe, Southern Rhodesia / 
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herring-bone pattern around the outer wall but, what is more important, it 
depicts a large tower having much in common with the stone towers at 
Zimbabwe and Machemma (Plate VI). Anderson describes the Tati Ruins 
as having been built ‘by a people supposed to have occupied the country 
at the time of the Queen of Sheba’, and when he visited the ruins the tower 
was nearly thirty feet in height and the walls were fifteen feet high in 
parts.14 
PATTERNED WALLING IN ANGOLA 


From the Kola Berg and the surrounding area of Kalukembe graves 
have been described which in shape and in the use of megalithic construc- 
tion and surmounting monoliths are strikingly similar to those found in the 
eastern highlands of Southern Rhodesia. Farther north, on a granite 
mountain south of Quibala (Kibala), is an extensive graveyard, the graves 
of which are of similar construction but these are covered with herring-bone 
and chevron patterns (Fig. 2). 

Baumann states that by the discovery of these patterned graves the 
connexion with Zimbabwe and Inyanga becomes so evident ‘that any 
doubt is impossible’. He ascribes the Angola graves to the Jaga and sug- 
gests that the idea of patterned walling was carried to Southern Rhodesia, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by the Rozwi who migrated 
from the Lunda region.!® 


PATTERNED WALLING IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


In 1947 Théodore Monod published a brief account of patterned stone 
walling in the Berber ruins of Mauretania, notably at Ksar el Barka 
(Tagant) and Tichit (Aouker). At Ksar el Barka the patterns are structural 
and comprise double chevrons separated by a single horizontal course, as 
at Tere and Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia, and herring-bone patterns 
with the two rows again similarly separated (Fig. 2). At Tichit the patterns 
are material and include not only dark bands and isolated stones, but also 
complex patterns (Fig. 4) somewhat similar to those at Machemma. 

Monod states that 


the evidence presented, without pre-judging its eventual significance, is as 
follows. Four decorative elements of the dry-stone architecture of Rhodesia: 
horizontal chevrons (herring-bone) (Matendera, Dhlo Dhlo); vertical double 
chevrons (Zimbabwe); horizontal layers of dark stone (Zimbabwe, Dhlo Dhlo, 
Khami); and the irregular incorporation of isolated dark stones in a clearer 
background (Mshosho), are found again in the Berber dry-stone architecture of 
the western Sahara.!® 


From Sangha, in the bend of the Niger, chequer pattern (trous d’hiron- 
delles) and chevron (zigzag) pattern (Fig. 1c) are found on the ginnas of 

14 Andrew Arthur Anderson: Manuscript notes on drawing No. 3125 in Africana 
Museum, Johannesburg. Details supplied by R. F. Kennedy and staff of Africana Museum. 

15H, Baumann, op. cit. (1956), 118-51. 

16 Théodore Monod, op. cit. 
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the Dogon, where the walls are built in clay. Engestrém suggests, however, 
that these patterns had their origin in a more durable material such as 
stone or burnt brick and that they are, directly or indirectly, the result of 
Berber influence prior to the time when the Dogon moved to their present 


locality.!” 








Fig. 4 


ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF PATTERNED WALLING 
IN AFRICA 


Whilst it is true that the patterned walling found in Africa could have 


originated independently in a number of different places, the distribution _ 


pattern (Fig. 4) and the uniformity of the designs themselves, in both form 
and construction, indicates that the various examples arose from a common 
origin. Monod suggests that the patterned walls of Southern Rhodesia 


17 Tor Engestrém, op. cit. (1957), 27-37- 
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and Mauretania are the most marginal representations of an early Berber 
architectural style; the faintest resonances farthest removed from the 
source. With regard to the actual centre from which the architectural style 
spread, he contends that it would be useless to search for it, even if there 
were such a centre.1§ Engestrém similarly looks to an early Berber origin 
for the patterns on the Dogon ginnas.}® 

Terrasse regards South Morocco and Arabia as representing the two 
terminations of the spread of Berber architecture.*° If the patterned 
walling is of Berber origin, as Monod and Engestrém suggest, then Arabia 
and South Morocco would be the starting-points for the subsequent 
diffusion of this architectural feature; along the east coast of Africa on the 
one hand and down through West Africa to Angola on the other. The 
patterned bands on the minaret in Zanzibar and the patterned mihrab wall 
of the mosque at Kota Kota are the result of the east coast spread whilst 
the patterned walling of Mauretania and Sangha and the Angola graves 
are the products of the westerly diffusion. 

The main problem concerns the patterned walling of Southern Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland and northern Transvaal. Did it result from an easterly or a 
westerly movement? In considering Monod’s suggested link between the 
patterned walling of Mauretania and that of Southern Rhodesia, Mauny 
states that ‘both are the imprints of the Arab world—direct for Mauretania, 
colonized by the Arabs since the ninth century—and indirect, by the 
routes of commerce along the shores of the Indian Ocean, in the case of 
Zimbabwe’.?4 

Caton-Thompson also tended to favour an east coast influence for the 
Zimbabwe pattern. ‘At Zanzibar’, she writes, ‘is a modern mosque, built 
in 1860, whose minaret is decorated with the double chevron so familiar 
in the girdle wall of the Elliptical Building. In view of the conservative 
mind of the Moslem the pattern probably perpetuates a long-established 


_ Zanzibar design.’?* 


Baumann, as a result of his studies in Angola, looks to that country as 


| the source of origin of the Rhodesian patterned walling and there is con- 


siderable evidence to support this view. Most of the patterned walling in 
Southern Rhodesia is found in Matabeleland and is associated with the 


» Rozwi, who reached that country from the Congo in A.D. 1693. Their own 
_ oral traditions state that they migrated from the Congo and the material 
_ culture of undoubted Rozwi ruins, such as Khami and’ Dhlo Dhlo, also 
| indicates a strong West African connexion.** Patterned walling and double 
' iron gongs are common to Angola and the Southern Rhodesian ruins. The 


early Venda patterned walling in the northern Transvaal is derived from a 


_ similar source, for the Venda also migrated originally from the Congo. 


The patterned walls in eastern Rhodesia, which show little of the 


18 Théodore Monod, op. cit. 19 Tor Engestrém, op. cit. (1957), 35. 
20 Henri Terrasse, Kasbas berbéres de l’ Atlas et des Oases, Paris (1938), 70. 
21 Raymond Mauny, op. cit. 179-80. 22 G. Caton-Thompson, op. cit. 101. 


23 James Walton, op. cit. (1957), 352-3- 
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the Dogon, where the walls are built in clay. Engestrém suggests, however, 
that these patterns had their origin in a more durable material such as 
stone or burnt brick and that they are, directly or indirectly, the result of 
Berber influence prior to the time when the Dogon moved to their present 


locality.2” 








Fig. 4 
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and Mauretania are the most marginal representations of an early Berber 
architectural style; the faintest resonances farthest removed from the 
source. With regard to the actual centre from which the architectural style 
spread, he contends that it would be useless to search for it, even if there 
were such a centre.!§ Engestrém similarly looks to an early Berber origin 
for the patterns on the Dogon ginnas.1® 

Terrasse regards South Morocco and Arabia as representing the two 
terminations of the spread of Berber architecture.?° If the patterned 
walling is of Berber origin, as Monod and Engestrém suggest, then Arabia 
and South Morocco would be the starting-points for the subsequent 
diffusion of this architectural feature; along the east coast of Africa on the 
one hand and down through West Africa to Angola on the other. The 
patterned bands on the minaret in Zanzibar and the patterned mihrab wall 
of the mosque at Kota Kota are the result of the east coast spread whilst 
the patterned walling of Mauretania and Sangha and the Angola graves 
are the products of the westerly diffusion. 

The main problem concerns the patterned walling of Southern Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland and northern Transvaal. Did it result from an easterly or a 
westerly movement? In considering Monod’s suggested link between the 
patterned walling of Mauretania and that of Southern Rhodesia, Mauny 
states that ‘both are the imprints of the Arab world—direct for Mauretania, 
colonized by the Arabs since the ninth century—and indirect, by the 
routes of commerce along the shores of the Indian Ocean, in the case of 
Zimbabwe’.*1 

Caton-Thompson also tended to favour an east coast influence for the 
Zimbabwe pattern. ‘At Zanzibar’, she writes, ‘is a modern mosque, built 
in 1860, whose minaret is decorated with the double chevron so familiar 
in the girdle wall of the Elliptical Building. In view of the conservative 
mind of the Moslem the pattern probably perpetuates a long-established 
Zanzibar design.’?* 

Baumann, as a result of his studies in Angola, looks to that country as 
the source of origin of the Rhodesian patterned walling and there is con- 
siderable evidence to support this view. Most of the patterned walling in 
Southern Rhodesia is found in Matabeleland and is associated with the 
Rozwi, who reached that country from the Congo in A.D. 1693. Their own 
oral traditions state that they migrated from the Congo and the material 
culture of undoubted Rozwi ruins, such as Khami and Dhlo Dhlo, also 
indicates a strong West African connexion.** Patterned walling and double 
iron gongs are common to Angola and the Southern Rhodesian ruins. The 
early Venda patterned walling in the northern Transvaal is derived from a 
similar source, for the Venda also migrated originally from the Congo. 

The patterned walls in eastern Rhodesia, which show little of the 


18 Théodore Monod, op. cit. 19 Tor Engestrém, op. cit. (1957), 35- 
20 Henri Terrasse, Kasbas berbéres de l’ Atlas et des Oases, Paris (1938), 70. 
21 Raymond Mauny, op. cit. 179-80. 22 G. Caton-Thompson, op. cit. ror. 


23 James Walton, op. cit. (1957), 352-3. 
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typical Rozwi chequer, sloping block and chevron patterns, may be attribut- 
able to a different source; either to an earlier migration from the Congo 
or to an east coast influence. There undoubtedly were migrations from the 
Congo into Rhodesia before that of the Rozwi; some of the Chewa-Maravi 
elements reached Northern Rhodesia by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.24 Walls with only a slight amount of pattern, and that either 
double chevron or dentelle, were probably built by a pre-Rozwi people 
from the west, although the possibility of an east coast influence cannot 
be ruled out yet. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Patterned walling in Africa is an architectural device introduced by the 
Berbers, through whom it spread. to South Morocco in the west and 
Arabia in the east. Subsequent diffusion down western Africa gave rise 
to the Sangha patterns, the patterned graves of Angola and the patterned 
walls of Southern Rhodesia, northern Transvaal and Bechuanaland, 
through the Rozwi migration. Movement of Arab traders along the 
east coast of Africa resulted in the patterned minaret at Zanzibar, the 
patterned mosque at Kota Kota and, possibly, the dentelle and double 
chevron patterns on the walls of Zimbabwe, Matendera and Tere in the 


eastern part of Southern Rhodesia although the latter are more probably 7 


the result of a pre-Rozwi migration from the Congo. 
4 James Walton, ‘Iron Gongs from Northern Rhodesia’, Man (1959), LIx, 67-8. 
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ZANZIBAR 
Minaret of Mosque, A.D. 1860 
(C.T.,:p. 108) 


NYASALAND 
Kota Kota Mosque 


» SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Zimbabwe 

Matendera (C.T., pp. 135-7) 

Tere (Wieschhoff, p. 61) 

Matemba (Wieschhoff, p. 64) 

Mwadzi (Lundi) (H. & N., p. 341) 

Thaba Yogwalo (Lower Khami) 
(H. & N., p. 333) 

Lower Lundi (H. & N., p. 342) 

Umtelekwe (Sabi) (H. & N., 


P. 343) 
Umvutcha (H. & N., p. 333) 
Khami (H. & N., p. 213) 
Chumnungwa (H. & N., p. 228) 
Little Umnukwana (H. & N., 

Pp. 234) 
Sinanombi (H. & N., p. 335) 
Check (H. & N., p. 235) 
M’Pateni 1 (H. & N., p. 242) 
M’Pateni 2 (H. & N., p. 243) 
M’Pateni 3 (H. & N., p. 243) 
Thurzi (H. & N., p. 245) 
Mundie (H. & N., p. 247) 
Nuanetsi (H. & N., p. 250) 
Bochwa (H. & N., p. 252) 
Escepwe (H. & N., p. 256) 
Unnamed (H. & N., p. 258) 
M’popoti (H. & N., p. 260) 
Wedza (H. & N., pp. 261-2) 
M’Wele (H. & N., p. 262) 
M’Wele Tributary (H. & N., 

p. 263) 
Ingangase (H. & N., p. 271) 
Bala Bala (H. & N., p. 272) 
Dhlo: Dhlo (H. & N., p. 275) 
Naletale (MacIver, p. 51) 
Impanka (H. & N., p. 294) 
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Occurrence 





Mudnezero (H. & N., p. 297) 
Lumene (H. & N., p. 305) 
Golulu (H. & N., p. 306) 
Mauwe (H. & N., p. 308) 
M’Telegwa (H. & N., p. 311) 
Sebakwe-Umnyati (H. & N., 


Pp. 324) 
Umtelekwe (H. & N., p. 326) 
Impakwe (H. & N., p. 328) 
Umtwarte Hill (Summers, No. 95) 
Sabafu (Summers, No. 274) 
Mshosho (C.T., pp. 146-7) 


BECHUANALAND 
Tati (Ramaqubane) (H. & N., 
Pp. 327) 
Iron Kopje (H. & N., p. xxix) 
Lipokoli (H. & N., p. xxxiii) 
Manjande (Summers, No. 258) 
Serule (Summers, No. 269) 


TRANSVAAL 
Maryland (Jones, p. 21) 
Haddon (Jones, p. 21) 
Verdun (Jones, p. 22) 
Machemma (de Vaal) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Ksar el Barka (‘Tagant) (Monod) 
Tichit (Aouker) (Monod) 
Sangha (Dogon ginnas) 
(Engestrém, pp. 35-7) 


ANGOLA 
Quibala (Kibala) (Baumann) 
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Monod: Théodore Monod, ‘Sur quelques détails d’architecture africaine’ (1947). 
Engestrém: Tor Engestrém, Notes sur les modes de construction au Soudan (1957). 
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de Vaal: J. B. de Vaal, ‘N. Soutpansbergse Zimbabwe’ (1943). 
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EAST AFRICAN COIN FINDS AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 


stones 


No historian of Africa can be indifferent to the fact that alone in Africa 
south of the Sahara the East African coast possesses a link between history 
and archaeology in its own medieval mints and also in coins imported from 
other lands during the past two thousand years. Its history is poorly 
documented, and its archaeology is still to a great extent in the stage of 
record and survey; the numerous finds of Chinese porcelain and other 
imported ceramics can at present only be assigned within a bracket of at 
smallest fifty years: but in the coin finds there is a key for the future 
establishment of a precise chronology for all of these. 

Much of our knowledge is new. Arabic coins were first reported from 
Kilwa Kisiwani sixty years ago, but they were believed to be Arabian or 
Persian.! The first numismatist to study the coins from Kilwa, Mafia and 
Zanzibar and to connect them with documentary history was Dr John 
Walker, who, in 1936, with a supplementary article in 1939, demonstrated 
that the Kilwa History was no mere legend but sustained by numismatics.? 
No new material was known until 1954.* In 1955-6 the present writer 
was most kindly given access to the collection of the Beit al-Amani Museum, 
Zanzibar, which had never been sorted. The study of this, and of smaller 
hoards and site-finds, amounting in all to thirty-two, made it possible to 
establish the limits within which the Kilwa currency circulated during the 

_ middle ages. It revealed that in the later fifteenth century Zanzibar had a 
currency of its own. It could also be shown that Gedi, and probably all the 
| Kenya coast, was economically more backward and used a cowrie currency. 
x |. More recently still, in 1957, through the kindness of Dr John Walker, 
the writer was put in touch with a private gentleman in Mogadishu who 
had been collecting coins in Somalia for twenty years. His collection of 
7,635 pieces has not yet been published because of the extraordinary range 
_ of problems it has raised. It can, however, be said that it includes twenty- 
three rulers as yet unknown to numismatics and to history, and establishes 


1F, Stuhlmann, Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte von Ostafrika, Berlin (1909), 860, also 
mentions 1700 pieces in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, which have not yet been 
, published. 
frica 2 John Walker, ‘The History and Coinage of the Sultans of Kilwa’, Numismatic Chron- 
_ icle (1936); idem, ‘Some New Coins from Kilwa’, Numismatic Chronicle (1939) ; text of the 
Kilwa History in Arabic apud S. A. Strong, ‘A History of Kilwa’, Journal of the Royal 
_ Asiatic Society (1895), and, in Portuguese, apud J. de Barros, Da Asia, 1522, ed. A. Baiao, 
Coimbra (1931), 1, 308-11, 381-2. 

/ %G.S. P. Freeman-Grenville, ‘A New Hoard and Some Unpublished Variants of the 

956). Sultans of Kilwa’, Numismatic Chronicle (1954). 
* Idem, ‘Coinage in East Africa before Portuguese Times’, Numismatic Chronicle (1957). 
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a reasonable hypothesis that Mogadishu minted its own coinage from 
Cc. 1300 to c. 1700.° 

The table on p. 42 shows by area a summary of the finds either published 
or known to the writer as on 1 April 1959, but does not include coins from 
European mints after 1800. These areas are not arbitrary : it is immediately 
visible from the list that each area has its own special characteristics both 
as to local and as to imported coinage. It is, however, more convenient to 
divide the subject historically, and to discuss periods rather than areas. But 
it should be noted that not one single piece, save a stray Roman coin found 
some years ago in Nairobi,* where it was probably dropped by some 
English schoolboy, has been found anywhere inland. The finds are ex- 
clusively on the coast, and so far there is no suggestion that coinage ever 
penetrated or was used inland at any period. Moreover, almost all the 
local coinage is of copper: no gold has so far been discovered, and the 
number of silver issues is very small indeed. As to imported silver coinage, 
although there is record of its use from the seventeenth century, and the 
Maria Theresa thaler was a standard means of exchange after the eighteenth 
century, very little has been found and that only preserved by gold- and 
silversmiths, presumably because of a shortage of metal for the making of 
ornaments. 


EGYPT, ROME AND PERSIA 


The first century Periplus of the Erythraean Sea depicts a long-standing 
trade route along the East African coast linked, through the ports of 


western and southern Arabia, with Alexandria in the north and with an © 


eastern route stretching as far as China. Eastern Africa was already, as it 
still is, the main source of ivory for both the Mediterranean and the East, 
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and there is nothing intrinsically improbable in finds of coins from Egypt, 


Rome or Persia. 

Nevertheless they are so far extremely rare. With a single exception 
in the Mogadishu Museum, which is of unknown provenance,’ all the finds 
in Somalia were made under circumstances which do not command much 
confidence. Likewise the Pemba and Zanzibar finds are of unknown local 
provenance, while the single Dar-es-Salaam find is of extreme dubiety. 

In 1932 H. Mattingly published a find which C. W. Hayward stated he 
had made twenty years before at Port Durnford. It covered a remarkable 
range, twenty-two pieces of the Ptolemies from the third to the first century 
B.c., six of Imperial Rome, forty-six of Byzantium mostly of the fourth 


century A.D., six Mamluk and seven of Egypt under the Turks. There is, of © pr 
| tombs r 


course, nothing impossible in the notion of a single site having been 


occupied for so long a period. Nevertheless, as Grotanelli has recently : 


5 This gentleman wishes to remain anonymous, but I am none the less most grateful 


to him. 
6M. P. Charlesworth, ‘A Roman Imperial Coin from Nairobi’, Numismatic Chronicle 


(1949). 
7 Museo della Garesa, Catalogo, ed. F. S. Caroselli, Mogadiscio (1934), 167. 
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pointed out, it is not merely that some twenty years elapsed before the 
coins were shown to Mattingly. There is the fact that, when Hayward 
published his account of his visit to Port Durnford in 1927, he made no 
mention of the coins at all. He only says that he found a vessel shaped 
like a Greek amphora, which got broken during a storm on his return 
journey, and whose pieces he actually threw away. He told Mattingly, 
however, that he had caused his servants to dig over part of the site and 
that the coins had been found in this way. Surely this is a strange story 
and one which does Hayward little credit. The site was visited by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler and the Revd A. G. Mathew in 1955, when nothing was 
seen which could be ascribed to a date earlier than the seventeenth century 
A.D.8 

Again, the Parthian and Sassanian finds ascribed to Zanzibar, and 
the Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, Umayyad, Saljugq, Mongol and Mamluk 
finds ascribed to Pemba, must be treated with some caution, since they 
first came to light in an old shoe-box when the Beit al-Amani Museum was 
searched for coins in 1955. Anyone who handles any large quantities of 
coins from the East African coast immediately becomes conscious that each 
area has its own especial type of dirt, and the writer is not in any serious 
doubt that the Parthian and Sassanian finds were in fact found some- 
where in Zanzibar, and the rest in one or the other island. There was 
no clue, however, to the immediate provenance of the supposed Zanzibar 
finds, and the failure to record it lost yet one more link which might 
have helped to recover East Africa’s past. The other foreign finds in 
the box were included with some potsherds marked Ndagoni, a well-known 
site in Pemba which has recently been excavated by J. S. Kirkman. Kirk- 
man found no object which could possibly be earlier than the thirteenth 
century A.D., and therefore the writer’s first tentative ascription of the 
coins to this site cannot be sustained. It is most deplorable that what 
might have been a valuable indication of a site occupied in Graeco-Roman 
times, and presumably long after, should not have been recorded.® 

As to the single Dar-es-Salaam find, it was a gold piece of Ptolemy Soter 
(116-108 B.c.). It was first seen in 1901 when, with a dagger, it was offered 
to a German merchant by an African street vendor. Subsequently both 


| passed into the hands of Justus Strandes, the author of the well-known 
_ work on the history of East Africa in Portuguese tiines. Stuhlmann, in his 
| Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte von Ostafrika, thought it might have been 
' found at the near-by fishing village of Msasani, where there is a group of 
tombs now known to be of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. While 


8 W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, New York (1911); H. Mattingly, 
‘Coins from a Find-Site in British East Africa’, Numismatic Chronicle (1932); Sir R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1954), 139-40; idem, ‘In Search of East 
Africa’s Past’, The Times, 24 Sept. 1955; V. L. Grotanelli, Pescatori dell’ Oceano Indiano, 


i Rome (1955), 385-7; C. W. Hayward, Towards the Mysterious Lorian Swamp (1927), 45. 


® Freeman-Grenville, art. cit. (1957), 172-3; J. S. Kirkman, ‘The Excavations at Ras 
Mkumbuu’, Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 53 (1959). 
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he was most careful not to make a definite statement, Ingrams took it as 
such, and, apparently ‘argely on this basis, concluded that Msasani was 
to be identified with the Rhapta of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The 
final stage in the development of the myth seems to be found in a remark 





by H. C. Baxter, that ‘Greek coins of this era have been picked up all along ~ 


the coast from Tanga to Lindi.’ The writer can only say that he has 
searched printed literature, every relevant museum and the beaches them- 
selves, and can find no warrant whatsoever for this statement.1° 

In this period, then, there is as yet no convincing evidence of any 
Graeco-Roman site provided by numismatics nor indeed by any other 
finds. There is no adequate description of the dagger, while the alleged 
amphora, which could have been pieced together, was wantonly thrown 
away. We can only hope that, if already there is some physical evidence of 
foreign contacts of this period, more may eventually be found which may 
give a positive indication of one of its sites, and which may begin to solve 
the problems of the identification of the places mentioned in the Periplus 
and by Claudius Ptolemy.!! At present the most we can claim is some 
confirmation of a long-standing connexion between Somalia and Egypt, 
and, in Zanzibar, some suggestion of a connexion of great antiquity with 
Persia, which the later ‘Shirazi’ tradition would have continued. 


CHINA, INDIA AND CEYLON 


In spite of the record of a small number of coins of the Tang dynasty 
(618-906), and the long history of the import of East African ivory into 
China, there is no record of any Chinese trading voyage to East Africa 
before those of the eunuch Cheng Ho, to Mogadishu and Malindi in 
1417-19, and to Mogadishu in 1421-2. The Yu-yang-tsa-tsu of Tuan 
Ch’eng-shih, who died in a.p. 863, shows knowledge of East Africa, but all 
that he reports could have been garnered in Indian ports. With such full 
information as we possess, it would be surprising if any evidence of direct 
contact were to be forthcoming. 


The periods into which the Chinese finds fall are noteworthy. Only | 


in Mogadishu, where all are surface finds, have any Ming (1368-1644) or 
Ching (1644-1911) dynasty coins been found, and these in very small 
numbers. The Ming pieces are close in date to Cheng Ho’s voyages. Both 
in the Mogadishu area and in Zanzibar, the great majority are of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279). The final date of the mass of Chinese coin finds is thus 
before the period when imports of Chinese porcelain began to be heavy, 
which Kirkman has shown to be not earlier in Kenya than the mid-four- 
teenth century. There is no evidence as yet that it began earlier anywhere 
else. 


2° Stuhlmann, op. cit. 843; W. H. Ingrams, Zanzibar, Its History and Its People (1931), 
55; H. C. Baxter, ‘Pangani, The Trade Centre of Ancient History’, Tanganyika Notes and 
Records, no. 17 (June 1944), 16. 

11 Schoff, op. cit.; C. Ptolemaei Geographia, 2 vols., ed. C. Muller, Paris (1883, 1901); 
cp. J. W. T. Allen, ‘Rhapta’, Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 27 (1949). 
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It is certainly strange that we have no earlier porcelain, for, already in the 
twelfth century, it was a main export from China to the West, together with 
gold, silver, cash (by which name Chinese coinage is usually known) and 
silk, There were serious complaints in the Sung period of the drainage of 
coin, and in 1147 the penalty for the export of two strings of cash—the 
square in the centre of the flan of Chinese cash being made so they could 
be strung together on strings—was one year’s banishment, and, for more 
than three strings, death. It is clear that this edict had little effect, for in 
1219 it was ordered that silk, porcelain and lacquer ware must be paid for 
in foreign goods. But it is plain that cash were reaching East Africa until 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

In 1944 a hoard of 250 Chinese pieces was found at Kajengwa in Zanzi- 
bar, of which 180 pieces have been recovered, the remainder being still in 
the hands of the local villagers. Four were of the Tang dynasty (Kao 
Tsung, 618-27), and the rest of the Sung dynasty. As a hoard it cannot be 
earlier than the reign of Tu Tsung (1265-75). 

It raises a most interesting speculation. Was it buried by some stray 
Chinese settler? Grotanelli has reported some such in the Bajun islands, 
who have been there generations without number and who have been 
wholly absorbed, even linguistically. More likely perhaps that the coins 
came through an intermediary, but equally it is possible that some adven- 
turous Zanzibari had reached China. A clue is afforded in the manner 
of the finding of the hoard. They lay in a deep pocket of coral where 


_ the thin soil enables a rudimentary cultivation by a man digging with 


an mtaimbo or crowbar. Surely whoever buried them knew how to use 
this tool. 

With comparatively numerous finds of Chinese coins, we should expect 
more numerous evidence of contacts with India. Yet it is remarkable that 
before the coins of the East India Company, which Sayyid Said made the 
ordinary small coinage of Zanzibar in 1840, only two Indian coins are 
known. One is of an obscure South Indian dynasty of the mid-thirteenth 
century, and was found in Mafia. The other is of Shah Firuz al-Bahmani 


wise found in Mogadishu, are of the twelfth to thirteenth centuries. Since 
both India and Ceylon were already importing East African ivory in the 


| first century, and continuously since, much more evidence, even of indirect 


contact, might have been expected. But it must be emphasized that our 


| present knowledge is almost wholly by chance and from surface finds, and 
| it is possible that this lack of evidence may be remedied in future archaeo- 


logical investigation.!2 


12 J, J. L. Duyvendak, China’s Discovery of Africa (1949), 26ff., 12ff.; Freeman-Gren- 


| ville (1958), 164-5 (n. 14 infra), summarizing the site-finds to date; Grotanelli, op. cit. 


63-70 and fig. 235; J. S. Kirkman, ‘Historical Archaeology in Kenya’, Antiquaries Journal 
(1957), 18, 22; The First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, ed. E. G. Ravenstein, Hakluyt Society 


_ (1898); Tomé Pires, Suma Oriental, ed. A. Cortesio, 2 vols., Hakluyt Society (1944), 1, 


14, 43, 46. 
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THE CALIPHATE AND OTHER NEAR EASTERN RULERS 


Until Ibn Battuta, who visited Zeila, Mogadishu, Mombasa and Kilwa 
in 1331—2, the medieval Arab writers display no detailed knowledge of the 
East African coast. Ibn Khurdhadhbih, who was master of the posts in 
Baghdad in the mid-ninth century, and who wrote a description of the whole 
communications system of the Caliphate, mentions no point south of 
Aden. There is no record of the recognition of the Caliph by any part of the 
East African coast until 1507, when the petty sultanate of Oja claimed to 
be a vassal of Cairo. 

The extreme paucity of finds of coins of the Umayyads and Abbasids, 
and the few strays of the Mongols—four of Hulagu Khan (c. 1260) have 
been found in Mafia—suggest the remoteness of the coast from the Arab 
world as a whole. It is also curious, and perhaps significant, that after the 
thirteenth century, except for a tiny number of Chinese and one Indian 
coin, all the foreign coins found are from Egypt, but the numbers are too 
small for any certain hypothesis.'* 


KILWA AND ZANZIBAR 
The Kilwa sultanate was founded c. 957, but, according to its own re- 


BO re on Ome Se ames Fen en 





cords, only began to enjoy affluence in the mid-twelfth century, after it had - 


wrested the monopoly of the Sofala gold trade from Mogadishu. The first 
sultan known to have minted coinage was a century and a half later. Before 
the coming of the Portuguese he was succeeded by twenty-seven persons, 


of whom only five are known to have minted coins. al-Hasan ibn Talut ~ 


died in 1294: there are issues of his son Sulaiman (1294-1308), but, whereas 
the latter was succeeded by two of his sons, al-Hasan (1310-33) and Da’ud 
(regent 1308-10; 1333-56), only the second of them appears to have minted 
coinage. The next known issues are of Sulaiman ibn al-Husain (1364-6), 
and then there is a gap of nearly fifty years until al-Malik al-“Adil Muham- 
mad ibn Sulaiman (1412-21). There are no others until ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan 


(1478-9), and his successor, al-Hasan ibn Sulaiman (1479-85; 1486-90). | 


In 1955 the Liwali of Dar-es-Salaam told me that he was shown some 
coins from Kilwa in 1939, which bore the names Ismail and Ibrahim. 
He could not remember the patronymics, but possibly they were Ismail ibn 
Ibrahim (1442-54), the only sultan named Ismail in the list, and Ibrahim 
ibn Muhammad (1490-5), who seized the throne from al-Hasan ibn 
Sulaiman. 

Except for a limited excavation by H. N. Chittick of a mosque at Kisi- 
mani Mafia in 1957, all the finds of Kilwa coins so far have come from the 
surface. A glance at the list shows how very uneven are the quantities 
found: it is intelligible that al-Hasan ibn Sulaiman and ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, 


18 Les Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, ed. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1861ff.), 11, 179ff.; Ibn Khurdhadhbih, al-Masalik wa’ l-Mamalik, c. 846, ed. de Goeje, 
Leyden (1889); Strong, op. cit. 419, 424; Sir R. Coupland, East Africa and Its Invaders 
(1938), 46. 
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the latest, should predominate, but not that the third most numerous 
should be Sulaiman ibn al-Hasan, or that finds of Sulaiman ibn al-Husain 
should number only thirty-six. The majority of finds on the surface have 
come from an area west of the Portuguese Fort in Kilwa, which was de- 
liberately razed by Francisco d’Almeida in 1505, when the Fort was built, 
and from the heavily eroded site of Kisimani Mafia. Taking these plays of 
chance in conjunction with the Liwali’s report, it would seem possible 
that we may yet discover the coinage of other Kilwa rulers, but only when 
substantial excavation has taken place. 

The value of numismatics to the historian is amply demonstrated in this 
series in that Sulaiman ibn al-Husain is omitted by the Arabic version of 
the Kilwa History, but mentioned by the Portuguese. The same is the case 
with Sulaiman ibn al-Hasan: the coins afford tangible proof of the accuracy 
of the Portuguese version. 

Not less important historically is the question of the derivation of the 
Kilwa coinage and its subsequent effect on other mints. It has been sug- 
gested that the peculiar characteristic of the Kilwa coinage, namely that the 
obverse legend rhymes with the reverse, derives from the Bahmanid 
dynasty of the Deccan. But this is impossible because the first Bahmanid 
assumed power in 1347, half a century after the death of al-Hasan ibn 
Talut of Kilwa. The rhyme on the coins of the latter is: 

O. al-Hasan ibn Talut (al-Hasan son of Talut/trusts in the 

R. yathiku bi Rabbi’l-Malakut Lord of the Kingdom of Heaven.) 
All the subsequent issues, with but few variants, follow the same fashion, 
which later became common both in Persia and India. Earlier than the 
Kilwa issues, the only rhymes so far traced are the rhyming mottoes on 
certain copper issues of Fatimid Egypt, but only between the years 1094 
and 1171, a century before al-Hasan ibn Talut ascended the throne. 
Moreover the Fatimid mottoes appear only on one side and are only of 
four words, viz., 

O. al-Imam Ahmad/Allah al-Samad. (The Imam is Ahmad/Allah is the 
Eternal (God)). 

(Abu’l-Kasim Ahmad al-Mustali-billah—1o094-1 101). 

Yet it would not be surprising if eventually some further Egyptian coinage 

came to light which was an ancestor of the Kilwa fashion, for, even in the 

earliest times, Egyptian mints contributed the majority of the imported 

coins. 

The table on p. 42 shows beyond dispute that while only a small number 
of Kilwa issues have been found in Zanzibar, those of al-Husain ibn Ahmad 
and of Ishaq ibn Hasan are very numerous there. Although cruder in style 
and epigraphy, they, together with al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, whose coins so far have 
been found in Zanzibar alone, belong to the Kilwa genre in having the 
characteristic rhyme. The hoards in which they have been found have 
included a small number of pieces of ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan and of al-Hasan ibn 
Sulaiman, and so may be ascribed to the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
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century.!4 Their appearance in Zanzibar and virtually nowhereelse makes the 
assumption that Zanzibar had its own coinage at theend of the fifteenth cen- 
tury reasonably certain. 


MOGADISHU FINDS 


In his account of his visit to Mogadishu Ibn Battuta emphasizes the 
northern trade connexion of the town with Syria and especially with 
Egypt. Even the surname of the Qadi is al-Misri, the Egyptian. The 
Mogadishu coins now available include one dated billon, or base silver, 
specimen which is a variant of Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad, which the writer 
was at first inclined to ascribe to one or other of the two rulers of that name 
of Pate in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: this is clearly wrong, for 
the coin bears the date A.H. 722=A.D. 1322. Like the Kilwa series it has a 
rhyme, but on this occasion on the obverse only: 

yathiku/bi’l-ahad al-samad/Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad. 

. . . trusts/in the one Eternal (God)/Abu Bakr son of Muhammad. 

Eleven other of the Mogadishu rulers used rhymes in the Kilwa manner, 
while the similarity of appearance of their issues to those of Muhammad 
ibn Sulaiman of Kilwa (1412-22) suggests a later dating than the issues of 
Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad. Unlike him, but like the Kilwa issues, they 
bear no date. Thus it would appear probable that the adoption of this 
fashion in Mogadishu is in imitation of Kilwa, rather than directly, if this 
may be correct, of Egypt. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the new finds at Mogadishu are a series 
of eleven rulers whose coins bear the tughra, the beautiful decorative 
monogram characteristic of Turkish coinage which first made its appear- 
ance in 1402. The Turks did not capture Cairo until 1517, and did not take 
the Yemen until 1547. It is unlikely that the fashion should have spread to 
Mogadishu before then. Monclaro records Turkish raids as far as the 
vicinity of Malindi in 1569, while the incursions of the Amir ‘Ali Bey as 
far as Mombasa and Pemba in 1587-9 represented for a time a serious 
threat to Portuguese hegemony. It may perhaps be correct to regard the 
adoption of this fashion at Mogadishu as a bold assertion both of her inde- 
pendence of the Portuguese, whom she never acknowledged, and of her 
sympathy with Turkish aims. It seems probable that these issues continued 
into the seventeenth century, but there is no record that Mogadishu ever 
more than formally acknowledged the Turkish Caliphs. Apart from the 
evidence of these coins, we have only Portuguese information as to Turkish 
activities, and it is to be hoped that someone may be inspired to search 
Turkish sources, and to determine their aims and activity more precisely. 


14 For the system of dates see G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, ‘The Chronology of the 
Sultans of Kilwa’, Tanganyika Notes and Records, no. 50 (1958), revising that of J. Walker, 
op. cit. (1936); for details of the coins mentioned in this section, see references to Walker 
and to Freeman-Grenville, nn. 2, 3, 4 supra; E. Axelson, South-East Africa, 1484-1530 
(1940), 62ff.; J. C. Powell-Price, History of India (1955), 193 ff.; P. Balog, ‘Etudes numis- 
matiques de l’Egypte musulmane’, Bulletin de l’ Institut d’ Egypte, tome xxxt11 (Cairo, 1951), 


7) 8, 9, 12, 15-17. 
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Certainly the Portuguese feared a renewal of Turkish activity far into the 
seventeenth century.5 


PORTUGUESE TIMES 


It is strange that so far only seven Portuguese copper coins, and no 
others, have been reported. One would have expected many more. The 
Portuguese kept their accounts in their own currency, but in fact probably 
largely used barter. In 1505 an anonymous Portuguese writer mentions 
that a single Kilwa copper coin was regarded as equivalent to Portuguese 
copper ceptis, but, since he gives no indication of the local purchasing 
power, any speculation as to value is worthless. He also remarks that Kilwa 
had no gold coinage, yet Castanheda reports that Vasco da Gama met a 
vessel on his return from India which was carrying gold specie. The 
unpublished diary of Lieutenant (later Admiral) J. B. Eustace for 1882 
to 1883 mentions gold and silver coins being unearthed at Kisimani 
Mafia, which were later acquired by Roux, Frassinet et Cie, a Marseilles 
firm then trading at Zanzibar. It has not been possible to trace them. 
Correa relates the Sultan of Malindi’s delight at Vasco da Gama’s present 
of gold cruzados, but perhaps he had a view to making ornaments rather 
than to their use as coins, for the Portuguese writers in general speak of the 
exchange of gold by weight. 

in 1569 Monclaro found in the Mombasa market that ‘a silver coin is 
current like the scale of a fish, and worth 4 reis’, but no such coin has 
since been reported. An English visitor there in 1666-7, William Alley, 
says: ‘The current coines are peeces 8 and larrees, and the weights bahars 
and rattles.’ The first are presumably Spanish pillar dollars, whose 
popularity was superseded in the end of the eighteenth century by the 
Maria Theresa thaler, still manufactured by the Royal Mint in London for 
circulation in many of the Arab countries. It is not clear what is meant by 
larrees, but if Alley intended the rare type of coin shaped like a fish hook, 
larin, none has yet been reported. 

No local currencies are known to have been minted in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, save at Mogadishu, and this, with the consequence 
that barter would have been the norm, is an index of the economic decline 
of the period.1¢ 


15 Tbn Battuta, loc. cit.; Freeman-Grenville, art. cit. (1958), 174; Fr Monclaro, ‘Account 
of the Journey made by Fathers of the Company of Jesus with Francis Barreto in the 
Conquest of Monomotapa in the year 1569’, apud G. M. Theal, Records of South-Eastern 
Africa (1899), 111, ignored by Coupland, op. cit. 58 ff. 

16 Anonymous description of the voyage of Francisco d’Almeida, apud Axelson, op. cit., 
234: F. L. de Castanheda, apud Theal, op. cit. 111; I am grateful to Dr Walker for a copy of 
a fragment of the Eustace diary in his possession; The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
from the Lendas da India of Gaspar Correa, ed. and trans. Hon. H. E. J. Stanley, Hakluyt 
Society (1869), 142-5; Monclaro, loc. cit.; ‘A Journall of severall voyages made by mee, 
William Alley, begun 1665’: I am grateful to Sir John Gray for a transcript of the manu- 
script; H. G. Stride, ‘The Maria Theresa Thaler’, Numismatic Chronicle (1956); J. Allan, 
“The Coinage of the Maldive Islands with some Notes on the Cowrie and the Larin’, 
Numismatic Chronicle (1912); H. Wood, ‘The Gampola Larin Hoard’, Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, no. 61, The American Numismatic Society, New York (1934). 
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THE MAZRUI AND BUSAIDI 


This state of affairs persisted throughout the eighteenth century; and, 
although at its end the text on the export of slaves was reckoned in money, 
it is clear from Morice’s account of his attempt to start a French slaving 
establishment at Kilwa Kisiwani between 1776 and 1779 that it was more 
necessary to import goods than cash. A solitary copper piece of Louis XVI, 
recently found at Kilwa by H. N. Chittick, perhaps bears witness to 
Morice’s activities. Mogadishu, it seems, may have imported Venetian 
zecchins, and Miss M. F. E. Pelham-Johnson, O.B.E., possesses a curious 
copper forgery of one which was found at Kilwa Kisiwani. 

A unique issue was made at Mombasa during the governorate of Salim 
ibn Ahmad al-Mazrui (1826-35). It has no date, and only the Arabic words 
for O. ‘struck’/R. ‘in Mombasa’. According to Guillain, the coins were 
struck from a bronze cannon on account of financial difficulties during 
Salim’s struggle with Sayyid Said. These coins were known as buruzuku, 
which appears to derive from the Portuguese bazaruco, small change, a 
word already currently used in Goa in a different form when the Portu- 
guese occupied it in the sixteenth century. An almost identical issue was 
made at Lamu, with similar legends, Lamu being substituted for Mombasa, 
but nothing so far has been discovered as to its history. 

One might have expected Sayyid Said to have remedied the shortage of 
small change in Zanzibar after his removal thither in 1840 by minting his 
own coinage. Instead he bought 5,000 dollars worth of pice from India to 
supply it. This is strange in that, as Burton records, there were no fewer 
than sixteen mints at Muscat, ‘private shops to which any man can carry 
his silver, see it broken up, and pay for the coining whatever the workmen 
may charge’. In 1860 Rigby reported: 


The only coins in circulation are the Maria Theresa dollar or German crown, 
and the copper pice coined at the Bombay mint. Maria Theresa dollars of the die 
of 1780 are still coined at the Vienna mint expressly to supply the demand for 
them in Eastern Africa. The number of copper pice obtainable for one dollar 
varies, according to the supply, from 130 to r10. There is generally a great 
scarcity of copper coin, as the British Indian pice is coming into circulation all 
along the east coast of Africa. Maria Theresa dollars form the circulating medium 
on the opposite mainland as far as Mozambique; but in the interior payments are 
made in cubits of American cloth, or in Venetian beads. 


It was not until towards the end of the century that Sayyid Barghash 
(1870-88), under the influence of the French consulate, issued coinage of 
his own. There were three silver issues, one dollar, a half and a quarter 
dollar, dated A.H. 1299=A.D. 1881-2, and copper issues of the same 
date and of A.H. 1304=A.D. 1886-7. The silver issues show the influence of 
the Maria Theresa dollar in their design, while the copper coins have the 
same decorations as the Indian pice. 

The second copper issue has only the word Zanzibar on one side and the 
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date on the other. The 1881 issues have identical legends all reading: 
O. ‘Sultan Said ibn Barghash ibn Sultan’, and the words ‘God guard him’ 
above and below, the reverse bearing the date. Barghash was the son of 
Sayyid Said, and not vice versa, and the official genealogy of the royal house 
mentions no person named Said ibn Barghash. One wonders how Barghash 
received this travesty of his name: it is perhaps the explanation of the 
plainness of the issue of 1886—7. 

In 1890 his successor ‘Ali forbade the use of coins other than those of the 
Indian and Zanzibar governments. This situation persisted in Zanzibar 
until 1936, but on the mainland the German East Africa Company intro- 
duced its own coinage in 1901, to be followed by the first issues from the 
Imperial Mint in 1904. The present pattern of coinage used throughout 
East Africa was first introduced by the British for Kenya and Uganda in 
1906.1? 

* * * * * 


The finds of foreign coinages later than the fifteenth century are thus of 
but little value to the historian in that they merely reflect an economic 
situation well known from documentary sources. For the middle ages, 
however, they are themselves documents of the first importance, both in 
their own right as illustrating both economic and political matters, and alse 
as providing a key to future archaeological study. If the East African mints 
had their heyday between the end of the thirteenth and the end of the 
fifteenth centuries, the imported coins of this period and earlier have also 
their own value in illustrating the contacts of foreign trade: they are not less 
valuable in providing termini ante quos non, in conjunction with the local 
coinages, for the construction of a detailed archaeological chronology. 

17 Rhodes House Ms. Afr. r. 6; cf. P. Dallons, Mauritius Archives GA 11, 119 (1804); 
I am grateful to Mr H. N. Chittick and to Miss Pelham-Johnson for their information; 


M. Guillain, Documents sur histoire, la géographie et le commerce de l’ Afrique orientale, 
Paris (1856), 11, 269; Lyndon Harries, ‘Supplementary Vocabulary, Swahili-English’, 


| Journal of the East African Swahili Committee, no. 28-2 (July 1958), 55, is incorrect in 


ascribing these coins to the sixteenth century: I am grateful to him for a note correcting 
the printer’s error of burubuku (for buruzuku) in that article, and for information on the 
derivation; Sir R. Burton, Zanzibar, City, Island and Coast, 11, 405-6; General Rigby, 
‘Report on the Zanzibar Dominions’, apud Mrs C. E. B. Russell, General Rigby, Zanzibar 
and the Slave Trade (1935), 346-7; Coupland, op. cit. 343-4; the Mombasa, Lamu and 
Zanzibar issues are illustrated in W. H. Valentine, Modern Copper Coins of the Muham- 
madan Dynasties (1911), 83; the modern issues are illustrated in Wayte Raymond, Coins 
of the World, Twentieth Century Issues, 4th ed., New York (1951), and Nineteenth Century 
Issues, 2nd ed., New York (1953); Harries’s statement, op. cit. 55, that there was a Pate 
issue is based on W. Hichens, al-Inkishafi (1939), 119, which can hardly be correct since 
all the coins named by him have been found in Zanzibar, with a few in Kilwa, and not one 
in Pate. 
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SUMMARY OF COIN FINDS IN EAST AFRICA 
(Up to 1 April 1959) 


All coins are copper unless marked AU—gold, or AR—silver. 
Kilwa Mafia Zanzibar Pemba Kenya Somalia Total 





Hellenistic (3rd to 1st c. B.C.) 
Parthian (1st to 2nd c. A.D.) 
Sassanian (3rd c. A.D.) 
Roman 
Byzantine 
Umayyad 
‘ Abbasid 
Saljuq 
Mamluk 
Mongol 
Egypt under the Turks 
Other foreign Muslim (not 
identified) 
CHINESE Tang Dynasty— 
Sung Dynasty— 
Ming Dynasty— 
Ching Dynasty— 
CEYLON 
ANNAM 
S. India—13th c. 
INDIA. _Bahmanid Dynasty: 
Shah Firuz 
SULTANS OF KILWA 
al-Hasan ibn Talut (1277-94) 
Sulaiman ibn al-Hasan (1294- 
1308) 
Da’ud ibn Sulaiman (1308-10; 
1333-56) ; 
Sulaiman ibn al-Husain (1364-6) 
Muhammad ibn Sulaiman 
(1412-21) 
Ismail ibn al-Husain (1442-54) 
‘Ali ibn al-Hasan (1478-9) 
al-Hasan ibn Sulaiman (1479-85 ; 
1485-90) 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad (? 1490-5) 
KILWA TYPE: Da’ud ibn al-Hasan 
(? c. 1460) 
SULTANS OF ZANZIBAR (?) 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali (15th c.) 
al-Husain ibn Ahmad (?15th c.) 
Ishag ibn Hasan (? 15th c.) 
FOREIGN MUSLIM—Mint unknown 
Fakhr al-Dunya wa’l-Din (? 15thc.) 
Nasir al-DunyA wa’l-Din (? 15th c.) 
Portuguese (all 15th c.) 
French (Louis XVI) 
MAZRUI—Mombasa (c. 1825-35) 


LAMU—ruler unknown (early 19th c.) — —_ 
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Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad (c. 1322) — — _- — — ARQ 9 
al-Taufiq ibn Sa’ad (? 14th c.) _ — —_-_ — — 2 3 
al-Rahman ibn Mas‘ud (? 14th c.) _ oe —_-_ — oo 6 6 
Yusuf ibn Sa’id (? 14th c.) — — —_- — — 146 146 
al-Malik Faq (post 1388) a -- —_-_ — —- 10 10 
Sultan Muhammad (post 1388) _ -- _- — — 334 334 
Sultan Ahmad ibn ‘Ali } a oo _- — — ARI I 
» Sulaiman — —_— _-_ — — 2 2 
», Rasul ibn ‘Ali 15th a an —_- — a 8 8 
,, Yusuf ibn Abi Bakr to — — —_- — — 16 16 
», Malik ibn Sa’id > 16th — —- —_- — aoe 39 39 
, Zubayr ibn ’Umar ce. — — —_- — — 354 354 
, ‘Ali ibn Yusuf — 5 -—- - — 5965 5970 
,, al-Sultania al- 

Mujahidia J _— —_— —_- — — 148 148 
Sultan ‘Umar (post 1500) —_ —_— —_-_ — —_— 13 13 
al-Bahuq ) — — —_- — a 4 4 
Baha-allah —_ — - — — 14 14 
al-Sabr 1 — _- — — «112 113 
Arabesque ‘A’ — oo —_-_ — “== 4 4 

‘B’ post 1547 or —_ —_ —- — — 5 5 
‘CC’ ¢ 1587 until — —- —_- — — 4 7 
‘» c. 1700 — — —- — — 13 13 
fy — _ - — —_ 13 13 
i i —_ — —_- — — 25 25 
go —_— — —_- — — 26 26 
s) : a) on — - — — 58 58 
Obliterated (local Muslim) or 
uncertain 134 165 584 9 _ 33-925 
ToTaL .. 18308 4995 4646 89 8 8032 19601 


* ? Dar-es-Salaam 
t Communicated by J. S. Kirkman: number not known. 
t Reported: not seen. 


§ Excludes 1700 unsorted pieces in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin. 
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RECORDING THE ORAL HISTORY OF 
THE BAKUBA—I. METHODS 


By J. VANSINA 


THE peoples who occupy the region between the rivers Sankuru, Kasai 
and Lulua are called Kuba by their neighbours. They form a congeries 
of eighteen different tribes subdivided in numerous chiefdoms. These 
enjoy an internal autonomy but they form a single kingdom ruled by a 
central tribe, the Bushong, whose chief is king. He exacts tribute from 
the other chiefdoms and used to control, more or less, their external policy. 

The history of this kingdom was studied from 1953 to 1954 and again for 
several months in 1956. As the sources available are almost exclusively 
oral traditions it was necessary to study the value of these sources. The aim 
of this article is, therefore, not to describe the events of Kuba history, but 
to indicate how practical experience of working with oral sources led me to 
formulate some theoretical rules for assessing the value of these historical 
documents.? 

A first question which must be solved is what to understaad by the term 
oral tradition? A definition which has been useful is: Oral traditions are 
testimonies of the past which are deliberately transmitted from mouth to 
mouth. They concern past events, and are distinct from rumours, which 
‘lways bear the character of sensational ‘news’, and are not deliberately 
transmitted from generation to generation in the same way. On the other 
hand eye-witness accounts are not oral traditions, for in this case there has 
been no transmission. The oral character and the transmission from the ori- 
ginal eye-witness through a series of witnesses by hearsay to a present-day 
witness are both essential characteristics of oral tradition. 

It is impossible to study any history anywhere if one is not thoroughly 
acquainted with the culture of the people whose past it is, and if one cannot 
understand the sources in the original languages in which they are written 
or spoken. This is obvious but, with regard to the study of oral traditions, 
this rule has been neglected so often that it must be stated again. To comply 
with this necessity I was compelled in the Kuba area not to begin any 
historical study until I had gained a fair knowledge of the Bushong language 
and studied the society and the culture of the kingdom. 

Once this had been done, it became important to answer another question. 
How was it that there were oral traditions in this culture, and that this and 


1 The study was made under the auspices of I.R.S.A.C. The historical results are about 
to be published in French in the series of the Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge 
under the title: La valeur historique de la tradition orale et histoire kuba. A second article 
by M. Vansina, on the results of his researches among the Bakuba will appear in the next 
issue of this Journal.—EDITOR. 
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this type existed but not another one? What was the function of these 
traditions in the culture? In other words, one has to study the phenomenon 
of oral tradition first as an aspect of culture. It is necessary to realize the 
organic bonds which link oral tradition to the rest of the culture in order to 
assess the influence of culture on every testimony and consequently to 
judge the real value of the sources. 

In the general context of their oral literature, Kuba sources fall into six 
categories: formulas including titles and names; poetry; lists including 
genealogies; tales; commentaries; precedents in law. The first two types 
and the commentaries have no direct historical intention. To mention 
in a well-known song that a king of the eighteenth century already used 
trade-beads is an accident for the Bushong singer. He aims at reproducing 
a popular melody and nothing more. A commentary on a song or on a 
custom is intended to satisfy the curiosity of people more than to convey 
historical facts. But in the case of the other categories of sources it is 
intended to give history, and very often to use history either as a magistra 
rerum, as a laudator temporis acti, or more often still as a legal argument. It 
will be clear then that a source which gives us historical facts unintention- 
ally is less likely to have been falsified by interested parties than a source 


which purports to convey historical information but has in fact an ulterior | 


motive for doing so. 

In relation to the structure of Kuba society, the sources may be classified 
as tribal history, village and family history, or royal history. Tribal history 
recounts the migrations and the formation of chiefdoms; village and family 
history tell how villages were formed, how clans spread through the 
country and split themselves into sections; and royal history describes the 
evolution of the kingdom through time. All these are preserved by special- 
ists. The councils of the chiefdoms keep the history of the chiefdom and 
treat it as a confidential matter, for it often embodies what has been called 
the juridical charter of the chiefdom. The specialists of village and family 
history can be found only in the particular village or family which is the 
subject of the tradition. The history of the kingdom is kept by the king, 
by his dignitaries at the capital and by the royal descendants. Here the 
aims are more diversified. They include the glorification of the idea of 
kingship; the explanation of apparently queer customs; and to provide a 
legal means of defending rights. 

It has been found in other regions too that oral traditions are always for a 
great part tied up closely with the political structure of the society in which 
they appear, and it is important to realize these links and to bring them out, 
for often traditions are official history with all the drawbacks of this type 
of source. 

Once the background was known, I could begin to collect traditions. 
And here there was one particularly apposite Kuba proverb: ‘ Listen to the 
smith; don’t listen to the one who works the bellows. The word of the 
smith is the one that is the true word.’ In other words, ‘Ask the specialists, 
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if there are any.’ As has been explained, most Kuba history is kept by 
specialists, and it was not difficult to gather all the sources. About 60 
sources of royal history, about 150 sources of tribal history and about 
1200 scwurces of village and family traditions were investigated and 
recorded. But the Kuba problem was a comparatively simple one. In 
other cases, as in Ruanda or Burundi for instance, there are for some types 
of sources no specialists, and then the historian is faced with a difficult 
problem. For in that case he should ideally take down every testimony, 
and every variant, from all the possible people who know a source. This 
could mean, in Ruanda for example, taking down the same story more than 
a thousand times, just to be sure that every variant was represented and 
that a comparison of the texts would enable one to trace back the best 
source. This would clearly be impossible in practice, and in such a case a 
sample must suffice. It must be emphasized that such a sample should 
never be a random sample, for in history, two witnesses never have the 
same value and cannot therefore be considered as similar units between 
which one could choose at random. 

The recording of traditions can be done by hand or on tape. In my work 
among the Kuba I was able to make only occasional use of a tape-recorder, 


- but I have used this method since in other parts of Africa, and everybody 


agrees that it is a very useful device. But it seems that when one has 
traditions in the form of formulas or poetry it is necessary, even if one has 
them on tape, to take them down by hand in order to ask the many explana- 
tions which are required to understand them properly. On the other hand 
tales taken down by hand are often somewhat distorted because the in- 
formant cannot tell them as quickly as he is accustomed to do, and thus 
loses his thread. 

Careful attention must be paid to the situation in which the recording 
takes place. The historian and the witness enter during their common 
work into a human relationship which influences the testimony. Generally 
such a meeting is fraught with tension. The historian tries to detect any 
signs which could help him to understand the character of his informant 
and illuminate the background of the traditions told, and the informant 
tries to discover what the historian really wants and then often attempts to 
twist his testimony according to the historian’s wish. It follows that 
questions must be avoided as much as possible, even indirect ones. When 
one comes to know an informant quite well one can occasionally ask some 


| questions, but even then the resulting information must be classed as 


a special type of source, for the answer is not wholly intelligible without the 
question, which implies that the authors of the tradition embodied in this 
source are both the informant and the historian who asked the question. 

A third point about recording tradition is that one should never forget, 
as has been done too often, to collect all the information, which the historian 
will need for assessing the value of the tradition. This includes, of course, 
the identity, status and address of the informant, but also inquiries about 
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the manner of transmission through the ages, the lines of transmission, the 
frequency of recitation, the presence or absence of rewards or punishments 
for good and bad recitants, the existence of mnemotechnical devices, 


schooling or control on the recitation and so on. All available information 


about the background of the source must be collected. 

When once the documents have been collected, they must be further 
studied to establish their proper value. The first thing to do in this context 
is to find out what belongs to the tradition and what does not. All sources 
can be divided into two categories : texts learned by rote and texts where the 
wording is left to the witness. These can be called fixed and free texts. In 
the case of fixed texts the wording itself belongs to the tradition, just as is 
the case with a written document. In the praise name: Yooncdy anaacdy 
mateem ikaangl (Yooncdy who trod on the royal mat) every word belongs to 
the tradition. A proof of this is that fixed texts often contain archaisms 
which are no longer properly understood without specialist commentary. 
In the case of free traditions, the wording is left to the informant. The 
traditional element is confined to the theme of the story, the sequence of 
the episodes, the essence of the episodes, the names of the actors and of the 
places mentioned, and the general indication of time, in other words the 
cast and the structure of the tradition told. 

With regard to texts, one must be clear as to what can be considered as a 
text. It was found useful to define as ‘a text’ the recording of all the utter- 
ances of a single wiiness about a single event or series of events. If the same 
witness tells the same story three or four times over, the result would be 
considered not three or four texts but only one. 

Texts must be compared to assess their degree of mutual interdepend- 
ence. In the case of oral tradition it is often easy to gather from the back- 
ground information that some sources stem from the same tradition and can 
be treated as variants. In the case of the motto of the Ndoong clan, for 
example, it was clear that the mottoes of about eighty clan sections were 
variants, for a similarity of form could be detected between them, and it 
was known that the sections all originally belonged to the same clan. In 
this case it was possible to reconstruct an archetype, for these mottoes were 
fixed texts. Makum aNdoong amiin me Labaam . . . (Makum of Ndoong 


of the names of Labaam) was thus an archetype which might be more than | 


a hundred years old. 

Cases of interpolation do occur. The motto of one family runs: Labaam 
labaamdy key imaat (Labaam, who repaired oars and dugouts). This is also 
the motto of a queen, called Labaam. The probable explanation of the 
interpolation is that a famous ancestor of the clan section was called Labaam 
and, as often happens, took over the device of the queen on her proper 
name. This instance is one of many and it is to be emphasized that although 
interpolations may often be very complicated, it is possible to explain why 
they occur and what is their sociological significance. Ruling clans take 
mottoes from the tribes they rule, different chiefdoms frame in tales the 
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same episode with different protagonists, because jural rights are involved, 
and so on. The explanation of variants and of interpolations often sheds 
a strong light on some aspects of society and culture. 

The independence of texts can be shown by the method of pure text- 
analysis, which is complicated. It can be shown much more easily by 
tracing the particular line of transmission of every text, and by showing that 
there has not been any overlap with the line of transmission of another 
text. When both texts have passed through a common ancestor, contamina- 
tion is almost certain, and if they stem from the same milieu or even the 
same locality, contamination is still probable. By this method it was 
possible to show that fifty Bushong traditions, and all the sources of pub- 
lished material on the Bushong, were tied up with each other. They all 
stemmed from traditions kept by the kings and their councils. They could 
not be opposed to each other and their converging testimonies could not be 
used as an argument in favour of the reality of the events they reported. But 
on the other hand if it can be shown by the same method that two sources 
are independent, a sequence of events told by both becomes highly credible. 

A text is not understood so easily as it seems to be at first. Even when 
it has been taken down correctly with all its grammatical features, some 
_problems of interpretation remain. A very common one is the presence of 
archaisms. Too often the Bushong were quite unable to translate these and 
contented themselves with the explanation: ‘Oh that is Jambil’, the archaic 
name for the language. So-called key-words may be difficult to interpret. 
They can be understood with the background of the culture but are always 
difficult to grasp because they are peculiar to that culture, and often carry 
emotional connotations which are peculiar to the culture. When the Kuba 
speak of myec this means something dirty, but not ordinary dirtiness. It is a 
kind of ritual dirtiness although it could not be equated, for instance, with 
ritual impurity in the Biblical sense. Still more difficult are metaphors, 
allusions, symbolism, and other forms of veiled speech. Here one cannot 
understand without obtaining a commentary from one’s informants, and it 
should never be forgotten that these commentaries are independent tradi- 
tions from the text studied. They may be as good as the text or worse, for 
very often the commentaries are forged out of the blue some time after the 
existence of the source, when passages are no longer understood. The uni- 
versal existence of popular etymology is a case in point. 

Real understanding of a tradition demands a full analysis and a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards it. One should never adopt the attitude of a 
detective trying to find fault with a text in order to condemn it. Fakes and 
distortions are often as interesting for past history as the truth. 

The first thing to probe is the information which lies at the very bottom 
of the tradition. Was the person who started it in the position of a well- 
informed eyewitness or did he know the facts only by hearsay? Sometimes 
this can be proved. One Kuba song mentions that the author was present 
when the events took place. Traditions kept by tribal councils are generally 
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well informed since they descend from the councils which existed at the 
time of the happenings reported. Public facts can be observed by many 
people. Sometimes the tradition is based upon a rumour which spread at 
the time of the events recalled, and then it is to be distrusted as a report of 
these events, though it is still precious as indicating the contemporary 
reaction to the events. Sometimes it can »e shown that the wadition had 
been invented long after the pretended events, as in the case of popular 
etymologies, or in the Kuba case of a dispute between two halfgods who 
disappeared afterwards so that no witness could have recorded the facts. 

Then the possibility of conscious falsification must be considered. One 
can falsify out of fear, flattery, legal interests, prestige and for many other 
reasons. If a tradition is official, it has all the drawbacks of an official docu- 
ment and it will carry less weight than a private testimony about the same 
facts. If the tradition is intended to give historical information, it is more 
suspect than if it gives information almost unwittingly. Often it can be 
proved that a tradition is not likely to have been falsified. When the Bushong 
admit that some of their kings have been killed, this is not in line with the 
general tendency to glorify the monarchy in order to maintain national 
prestige, and there is therefore strong reason to accept the fact as a truth. 

But conscious falsification is not the main source of confusion. Far 
more important may be the possibility of unconscious degradation. This 
also can be assessed. It may be the result of a bad understanding of the 
events or of the tradition. It may be due to a particular Weltanschauung, to 
current value judgments, or else to sheer forgetfulness. 

An observer relates the events as he has seen and interpreted them. If he 
did not understand what was going on, his testimony is seriously impaired. 
But the hearsay witnesses who carry on his testimony may in the end not 
understarid any more what the first witness did understand, and so they 
may reinterpret the tradition. The Bushong tell that once they fought the 
Portuguese with sand or water. The core of the tradition is a song which 
mentions the noise made by flying bullets. This was not understood any 
more and reinterpreted as a noise pertaining to sand or water. 

In the Weltanschauung of the Kuba the concept ‘time’ is not mathemati- 
cal but based on ecological facts or on structural recurrences such as the 
succession of age-classes, or the lists of kings. Furthermore history is 
divided into periods: the period of chaos, the time of the beginnings, the 
renewal of the kingdom and so on. Every tradition which is ascribed to 
one period or to another bears the general imprint of what is thought of as 
characteristic of that period. A renovation of the kingdom occurred under 
the reign of the King Shyaam, and therefore most of the inventions of arts 
and crafts are attributed to somebody of this period, if not to Shyaam 
himself. Another instance of the influence of these general concepts 
is ‘truth’. Historical truth is not meant to be real truth, but only a faithful 
transmission of a tradition heard. So they will say in some cases that a 
tradition is true, although they do not believe it themselves. 
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Value judgments are frequent. The historical persons are idealized and 
become types. One king is ‘the warrior’, another one ‘the magician’ and 
so on. All wars are ascribed to the first one, all miracles to the second. 
There is no doubt then that many attributions may be doubtful. But on 
the other hand if a war is ascribed to ‘the magician’ and a miracle to ‘the 
warrior’, then there are again strong suggestions that they are credible, 
because they have resisted the pressure of idealization. Value judgments 
also play a part in explaining events. One tradition says that a certain king 
killed all national spirits. What is intended is probably to state that he 
performed a ritual designed to destroy these spirits, but the value judgments 
of the culture have interpreted it in this way. 

Then loss of memory does occur and even this can be measured. One 
can assess the span of the occurring variants, the presence or absence of 
any special techniques of transmission, like specialization, schools, mnemo- 
technical devices, frequent repetitions under control and so on. In most 
of the cases one can then assess fairly well the chances of loss of memory. 
But the importance of this factor is generally over-estimated, and it is often 
necessary to recall that some traditions may be very old and very unaltered. 

All this helps one to give a personality to every source. One learns to 
know its relative value for the different historical purposes for which one 
has to use it. Everybody knows that a genealogy is mainly useful in 
chronology, but tells very little about internal developments in a state. In 
the same vein, a fake can be useful for the history of ideas, but not for the 
fact it pretends to report. In the end every source can teach us something 
about the past. 

When the materials have been studied one can write the history of 
a culture. This can be done in many ways, but some rules have to 
be followed. The first one is that the writer must be fair and give his 
readers a chance to check and eventually to criticize him. In history as 
much as in other sciences, one must produce the evidence which leads to a 
conclusion. This implies that one must first indicate the sources used and 
if possible give the opportunity for consulting them. Secondly, one must 
never blend traditions without indicating that one is using first one and 
then another and why. Thirdly, one may never choose between conflicting 
evidences without saying so and giving good reasons for choosing the one 
and leaving the other. All this is evident but in no work on oral history are 
they observed. 

The main quality for writing history is the ability to convey the feeling 
of the evolution of a culture as a whole. This is clearly a gift, for in reality 
it is impossible to handle thousands of variables, as one does, and to follow 
them one by one. It is only through a general intuition that one can achieve 
this. As Bernheim? says, it is possible when one has the capacity of entering 
into other people’s minds. He says that it is impossible to write a history of 


*E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie, 
Leipzig (1905), 5. 
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bees because we cannot imagine ourselves turned into bees. But we can in 
the case of other human beings, even if they are of different cultures, if we 
have a sufficient knowledge and feeling for these cultures. This implies 
sympathy. And there we come to a last golden rule for writing history: 
not to judge but to understand.* 

History never leads to anything certain. It is, as Bloch called it, the 
science of probabilities. When we compare texts, when we interpret them, 
when we try to understand them, we always reason on probabilities and the 
highest measure of probability is sought in every case. Sometimes the 
facts are tremendously probable, as for example, the fact that Napoleon 
once existed. Often they are less probable, and when one turns to the 
connexions of antecedents and consequences, the probabilities are only 
probabilities in the true sense of the word, for then we know only a small 
number of a huge total of factors interplaying and producing a resulting 
consequence. In this respect oral sources are on the same footing as other 
sources and their study should not be hampered by the idea that they do 
not lead to anything more than probabilities. 

History never recovers more than bits of the past, the bits which have 
left traces which we call sources. So when one says that it is useless to 
study oral tradition because one only recovers bits, this also is not a good 
argument. Our sources for Celtic history, Merovingian or Late Roman 
times are particularly slender; the sources about Ruanda history are 
reckoned in thousands. Yet the first ones are written records, the second 
ones oral sources. The fear is often expressed that by recovering only bits, 
and not always the most important bits, one is likely to distort the real 
sequence of events in the past by knowing only a few of them. But then the 
historian who knows his sources is aware enough of their limitations and 
will be able to avoid this pitfall. 

‘Written sources are better than oral ones.’ This is the maxim of a non- 
historian. For the practitioner, sources are sources. They can be good or 
bad but there is nothing intrinsically less valuable in an oral source than in 
a written one. The only advantage of a written source is that it is at the 
* same time an archaeological document. ... The revolt of the Kuba in 1904 
cannot be understood on the basis of written sources, but the oral traditions 
enable the historian to grasp them far better. On the other hand oral tradi- 
tion about the Second World War is probably far less good than the written 
sources. Everything depends on the particular source, its information, its 
falsifications or other shortcomings. 

History is a science which gives only a few results for what is often a very 
long and troublesome labour. Every historian knows that all too well. But 
every practitioner is convinced that it is worth while. So when non-histo- 
rians find that history in illiterate societies is not worth while because it 
involves so much labour, they forget that this is the common condition of all 


3M. Bloch, Apologie pour l’histoire ou le métier d’historien—Cahiers des annales, Paris 
(1952). 
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scientists and also that human beings strive to know something about their 
own past in all latitudes of the world. 

History is a science which uses the results of many auxiliary sciences. In 
fact any science can be auxiliary in a particular case. So history in illiterate 
societies is not different from the pursuit of the past in literate ones, because 
it uses archaeological, linguistic, anthropological, and even (for dating pur- 
poses) astronomical evidence such as eclipses. And there is therefore no 
need to coin a special term, such as ethnohistory just for this reason. 

The study of the past of African cultures is history, uses the methods of 
this science and comes to conclusions which are of the same nature as histo- 
rical conclusions reached in any other part of the world. But in order to be 
history, the methods of history have to be followed, even if they are exacting. 
Lacking this, no writing about the past of these cultures can be more than 
speculation. 
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S. R. WELCH AND HIS HISTORY 
OF THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA, 1495-1806 


By C. R. Boxer 


THE lack of an adequate work in English—or indeed in any other language 
—on the history of the Portuguese in Africa before the nineteenth century 
has long been felt by those interested in what is still, in many respects, the 
Dark Continent, in so far as its past is concerned. In Africa as in Asia, 
the Portuguese pioneered the expansion of Europe; and their accounts of 
the indigenous peoples whom they successively discovered will always be of 
value as showing the state of those peoples before they were affected by 
contact with white rule. The reactions of the Portuguese to the African 
environment, whether in Morocco, Guinea, the Congo, Zambesia, or in 
Abyssinia inevitably affected not only the inhabitants of those regions but 
set precedents which were followed to a greater or lesser degree by the 
| other Europeans who came after them. At first sight, the labours of the 
). late S. R. Welch promise to fill this gap, for he had a good knowledge of 
Portuguese and commanded a wide range of sources in several languages.1 
Moreover, his work covers a much broader field than is indicated by the use 
of the term ‘South Africa’ in the titles of his books, since they also deal with 
the history of the Portuguese in the Congo, Angola, Mozambique, the 
Swahili Coast and Abyssinia, with frequent and lengthy excursions into 
their doings in Europe, Asia, and South America. Unfortunately, his 
whole work is so riddled with factual errors, deliberate distortions of the 
truth, irrelevant asides and religious bigotry, as to make it one of the most 
shameless examples of suppressio vert and suggestio falsi ever penned by a 
man entitled to put the letters D.D. and J.P. after his name. 

Some of his manifold errors have been pointed out by previous re- 
viewers, ? but as his work still receives widespread currency and is shortly to 
appear in both French and Portuguese translations, another attempt to 
warn students of African history against taking it seriously is certainly not 
superfluous. For this purpose, I shall take only the concluding volume of 
the series, Portuguese and Dutch in South Africa, 1641-1806 (Cape Town, 
1951), but the reader can rest assured that the bias and the errors which 
abound in this work are equally present in all the others. Almost every 


1S. R. Welch, D.D., J.P., Europe’s discovery of South Africa (1935); South Africa under 
King Manuel, 1495-1521 (1946); South Africa under John III, 1521-1517 (1949); South 
Africa under King Sebastian and the Cardinal, 1557-1580 (1949); Portuguese rule and Span- 
ish crown in South Africa, 1581-1640 (1950); Portuguese and Dutch in South Africa, 
1641-1806 (1951). All the foregoing published by Juta & Co., Ltd, Cape Town and 
Johannesburg. 

2 E.g. C. R. Fuller in African Studies (March 1953), 31-7; V. Magalhaes Godinho in 
Revue Historique, vol. 209 (1953), 335-9: 
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page of the six volumes contains faults similar to those pointed out below, 
which form only a very small but a very typical selection illustrative of the 
utter unreliability of the work as a whole. 

p. 12. ‘But then August was the month when the Cape liners sailed from 
India to Lisbon with the accumulated gossip of the year.’ The Portuguese 
East-Indiamen never left Goa in August, as the bar of the river Mandovi 
was closed annually during the S.W. monsoon from late May to early 
September. Their normal sailing-times were between December and 
March. Welch’s persistent use of the term ‘Cape liners’ for these vessels is 
also a ridiculous anachronism. They never called at the Cape if they could 
possibly avoid it, and the great majority rounded this dreaded promontory 
without sighting it, whether on the outward or the homeward voyage. 

p. 15. Welch observes with reference to the attitude of the Papacy to 
Portugal, during her war of independence against Spain, 1640-68: ‘How 
little the attempt to reimpose the Spanish Crown was conformable to the 
spirit of the Catholic faith, which Philip professed, is seen in the vain 
attempts of his prime minister Olivares to bully the Pope into agreement 
with his policy. He failed both in this and in retaining Portugal within his 


empire. ...’ This is exactly contrary to the truth, as Welch must have | 
known, for he was a well-read man and the facts are available in any history 


of Portugal in any language. As is well known, the Papacy, under Spanish 
pressure, persistently refused to recognize the independence of Portugal, 
or to nominate any bishops to Portuguese sees, until after Spain had 
recognized the Braganza dynasty in 1668. 

p. 17. ‘The unfortunate breach with Spain deprived Portuguese Bahia 
of 700 experienced troops, Spaniards and Neapolitans; who had however 
been sent to Spanish America in a comfortable ship. The Portuguese sense 
of honour forbade them to treat as mere prisoners of war the brave soldiers 
who had been their comrades so long, even though their countries were 
now at war.’ Apart from the fact that there was no love lost between the 
Castilian and Neapolitan contingents on the one hand and the Luso- 
Brazilian regiments on the other, even before the revolt of December 1640, 
Welch has again deliberately distorted what actually happened. The 
disarmed Spaniards and Neapolitans at Bahia narrowly escaped being 
lynched and were embarked in a ship which was so unseaworthy and so 
ill-supplied that they were forced to put into Dutch-held Paraiba, where 
they complained most bitterly of their treatment by the Portuguese. They 
eventually secured help from their heretic enemies to enable them to resume 
the voyage to the West Indies.* 

p. 30. ‘In 1642... Count Maurice [of Nassau-Siegen] had to send two 
warships to restore the authority of the Dutch Company in Brazil at a time 
when he himself was barely able to hold his own against the insurgent 
Brazilians of Pernambuco.’ This sentence is rubbish. Johan Maurits of 


°C. Barlaeus, Rerum per octennium in Brasilia (Amsterdam, 1647), 194-5; Manuel 
Calado, Valeroso Lucideno (Lisboa, 1648), 115-16. 
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Nassau-Siegen, who governed Netherlands Brazil with conspicuous success 
from 1637 to 1644, did not leave for Europe until May of the latter year, 
and the Brazilians of Pernambuco did not rebel against Dutch rule until 
over a year after he had left, in June 1645 to be exact. This fact is likewise 
readily ascertainable from any work on Brazilian history, several of which 
are quoted by Welch to support (!) his utterly erroneous assertion. Whether 
this is due to distortion or to carelessness, the reader must judge. 

p- 33. Welch here refers to the new Dutch director at Luanda as ‘ Aerem- 
berg Andrew Lens’. Aeremberg was not a part of this man’s name but the 
Dutch term, Aardenburgh, for the earthen fort on the hill (Morro in Portu- 
guese) which they then held there. 

p. 79. Writing of events in 1651, just prior to Van Riebeeck’s foundation 
of Cape Town, Welch writes: 


It was the year when the Portuguese wisely recognised the changed conditions 
of the east coast of Africa, and made peaceful concessions to their adversaries of 
the east and west. King John IV formally admitted the gains of the Imam of 
Muskat down to Cape Delgado, and the right of other European nations, to 
colonise below Delagoa Bay. The English under Clive were fully engaged in their 
contest with the French general Dupleix throughout the Carnatic. It was a 


. favourable moment for the Dutch East India Company to think of expansion in 


the quiet coast of the Cape peninsula. 


Apart from the palpable absurdity of making Van Riebeeck a contem- 
porary of Clive and Dupleix, who flourished a century later, King John IV 


/ never made any of the admissions attributed to him here. The Imam of 


Oman captured Muscat only in January 1650, and though the Omani were 
raiding the Swahili Coast within a few years, they never had a firm foothold 
in East Africa until their first capture of Fort Jesus at Mombasa in Decem- 
ber 1698; and the Portuguese never admitted that the Arab power should 
extend as far south as Cape Delgado until long after their final loss of 
Mombasa in November 1729. 

p. 120 affords another instance of Welch’s tendency to confuse the 
seventeenth with the eighteenth century, for he here makes (cf. note 116 
on p. 824) the ‘young officer’ Elias Alexandre da Silva Correia, who was 
stationed at Luanda in the 1780’s, a contemporary of Salvador Correia 
de Sa e Benevides (governor of Angola 1648-52), who had died a century 
earlier. 


While on the subject of Sa e Benavides (pp. 121, 824), Welch delivers 
himself of the following fatuous observation: 


Paris might have escaped the horrors of the Revolution, if it had possessed a 
Benavides. Southey tells how, when Benavides became governor of Brazil, the 
slave-dealing Paulistas installed another governor by violence during his absence 
from the capital. But such was his tact, patience and the love that the people bore 
him, that he soon returned to his palace without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
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This is a deliberate perversion of Southey’s narrative of the events at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1660-1, which he records in his History of Brazil, vol. u1, 
pp. 551-3 (London, 1817). Briefly, the facts are these. In 1660 the 
people of Rio, quite independently of the Paulistas, spontaneously revolted 
against their local governor, Salvador Correia de Sd ¢ Benavides (who was 
not governor of Brazil), ‘because of the many taxes, imposts and tyrannies 
with which he terrorises this exhausted people’, as the leaders of the revolt 
claimed. They subsequently appealed for aid to the Paulistas, but in vain, 
and Salvador was able to recapture the city by a coup de main in April 1661. 
He then summarily tried and executed a man whom he alleged, on very 
doubtful evidence, to be the principal ringleader; a procedure which was 
widely regarded as a judicial murder both then and later. It is true that this 
drastic example cowed the population of Rio into submission, as he had 


calculated, but the Crown recalled him more or less in disgrace and took | 


good care that neither he nor his family were ever officially employed again 
in the city where they had made themselves so unpopular. Salvador 
Correia de SA e Benavides was certainly a very able and enterprising 
man, who deserved well of his country on the whole; but he was also 
known to be a corrupt and venal colonial governor, and was not the 
paragon of virtue that Welch depicts him in the face of all the available 
evidence. 

p. 164. In listing the colonial possessions which remained to the Portu- 
guese in 1668, Welch writes: ‘in the East they were reduced to Macao in 
China, the island of Solor near Australia; Goa, Daman, Diu, and Chaul in 
India; Curiat, Muskat and Soar in Arabia: and the provinces of Angola and 
Mozambique in Africa’. He has here omitted Bassein and the neighbouring 
lands, which were the richest and most fertile portions of the Portuguese 
possessions in India, and which were not lost to the Mahratas till 1739; and 
he has included the Arabian fortresses which had all been irretrievably lost 
to the rising power of Oman in 1643-50. He has also omitted Mombasa and 
the Swahili Coast, which were still (rather precariously) under Portuguese 
control in East Africa. 

p. 257. Welch refers here to the ‘end of the Thirty Years War in Europe, 
in which all the leading nations of Europe except Spain and Portugal had 
taken part’. This is not a case of Homer nodding, but of inexcusable 
ignorance or brazen perversion, considering that Spain was one of the 
principal contestants from the beginning, and that Portugal, too, was 
involved for most of the time, owing to the union of the two Iberian crowns 
between 1580 and 1640. 

p. 268. Apropos of Jesuit actions in the period of the Portuguese 
Restoration (1640-68), Welch writes: 


The Jesuits were in high favour at the court of John IV. They had shown 
decided approval of the popular movement for independence of the Spanish 


4C.R. Boxer, Salvador de Sd and the struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686 (London, 
1952), 311-28, for the Rio revolt of 1660-1. 
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crown, without taking any political action in the matter; which they rightly 
considered outside the purposes for which their order was established. They en- 
dorsed the people’s claim to have the right of deciding who their king should be, 
and they were among the first to acclaim the new Portuguese king. 


This is another deliberate or unconscious travesty of history. If there 
was any group of men who were up to their necks in working for the main- 
tenance of the Braganza dynasty, politically and otherwise, it was the 
Jesuits of Portugal. A Spanish eyewitness of the eventful days of December 
1640 at Lisbon, complained that the local Jesuits exhorted the population to 
obey their new king, ‘with the same fervour as they might in China incite 
people to martyrdom’. When King John IV dispatched envoys to secure 
the alliance of Catalonia, or the submission of places like Bahia and Rio de 
Janeiro, it was Jesuits who were selected for the job. The restless and 
intriguing Padre Antdénio Vieira, S.J., was one of that monarch’s principal 
political advisers, and was dispatched by him on several confidential diplo- 
matic and political missions abroad. The deposition of the half-mad King 
Alfonso VI in 1667-8, the subsequent annulment of his French Queen’s 
marriage, and her remarriage to his brother the Prince-Regent Pedro, 
were largely the work of influential Jesuits in court circles, a fact of which 
_ they made no secret. Nowhere in Europe were the Jesuits so powerful as in 
Portugal during the seventeenth century, and never did they hesitate to 
indulge in political activities when they thought this justified. So much is 
perfectly clear from their own official history by Francisco Rodrigues, S.J., 
Historia da Companhia de Fesus na assistencia de Portugal (7 vols., Oporto, 

1931-50), a work well known to S. R. Welch. 

_ When discussing the French Huguenot traveller, Jean-Baptiste 
Tavernier’s anti-Dutch attitude (pp. 202, 835), Welch observes: ‘His 
attack on the Dutch was answered with a voluminous work in Latin, 
Vindiciae Batavicae, by H. van Quellenburgh (Amsterdam, 1684). To be 
widely read, the defence had to be in Latin, as few people outside the 
Netherlands knew Dutch.’ In point of fact, H. van Quellenburgh’s 
Vindiciae Batavicae ofte refutatie van Ff. B. Tavernier (Amsterdam, 1684) 
is a modest quarto of some 320 pages, written wholly and solely in Dutch, 
save for the first two words of the title. As van Quellenburgh states in the 
preface, the work was intended for his own countrymen, and more especi- 
ally to encourage one of them to compile a more detailed and learned 
| refutation. Either Welch was misquoting a work he had never examined, 
or else he was deliberately distorting the truth. Neither alternative does 
any credit to a D.D. and J.P. 

On p. 829, S. R. Welch refers to ‘F. de Azevedo Coelho, Descripgao da 
Costa de Guine, printed at Cape Verde in 1669, M. da Costa Pessoa.’ This 
| is another inexcusable anachronism, as there was no printing-press in the 
Cape Verde Islands before the nineteenth century. No such work is listed 
_ in any Portuguese bibliography that I know of, and Streit Dindinger’s 
exhaustive Bibliotheca Missionum, vol. xvi, Afrikanische Maissionsliteratur 
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1600-99 (Freiburg, 1952), is equally silent concerning the alleged author 
and publisher. 


sacked a part of it and destroyed the church’, citing in support of this 
assertion, Diogo do Couto, Decada X, bk. i, ch. ii. Reference to this 


source discloses that Mir Ali Bey took the whole town, and not merely a | every pz 


part thereof, sacking the place at his leisure during the six days his squadron 
stayed there. Incidentally, Welch contrives to get the date wrong, as usual, 


added that his account of the final loss of Muscat by the Portuguese in | 
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1649-50 is equally erroneous, being taken from the romantic version in a | 


nineteenth-century chronicle of Oman. Contemporary Portuguese sources 
make it perfectly clear that the place was lost in January 1650, after a 
singularly feeble and ill-conducted defence; and those responsible were 
subsequently sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, whereas Welch 
wrongly states that they were acquitted.® 

Welch’s account of the long-drawn-out Portuguese war with the Arabs of 
Oman is a complete travesty of the facts. He reveals his own culpable 
ignorance or carelessness, by assertions like that on p. 278, where he alleges 
that Salil-ibn-Razik’s chronicle of Oman, edited by Badger for the Hakluyt 
Society in 1870, is ‘much earlier’ than the Arab chronicle of Mombasa 
translated by Captain W. F. W. Owen, R.N. A glanceat the title-pages of the 
respective works which he quotes, let alone a look at their contents, would 
have shown him that Salil-ibn-Razik’s work was compiled in 1856, whereas 
Owen acquired his copy of the Arab Chronicle of Mombasa during his 
visit to that port in 1823. After these crass errors, the reader is not sur- 
prised to come across such pontifical statements as ‘literature was not a 
serious interest of the Oman Arabs, or indeed of any Arabs’ (p. 289), 
though Welch was guiltless of any knowledge of Arabic whatsoever. 
Equally fatuous is the repeated assertion (p. 278) that the ‘grand fleet of 
Portugal’ dominated the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf in 1650-1750. 
The Portuguese had no ‘grand fleet’ anywhere in the world at that time; 
and though they fought a number of engagements with the Omani fleets in 
that century, they never inflicted a decisive defeat on them, nor could they 
prevent them from sacking Mombasa (1661 and later), Diu (1668), 
Mozambique (1670), Bombay (1661), Salcete near Bassein (1700) and 
many other places. 

Enumerating the real and alleged benefits conferred by the Portuguese 
on the East African coast, Welch credits them (p. 282) with the trans- 
plantation of the clove from the Moluccas to Zanzibar. Needless to say, 


5 F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India (2 vols., London, 1894), 11, 296-9; A. Botelho | 


de Sousa, Subsidios para a histéria militar maritima da India, 1585-1669 (4 vols., Lisboa, 
1930-56), IV, 422-6, 461-4. 
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this is the last thing the Portuguese would have done so long as they held 
their spice-monopoly; and as any encyclopedia could have informed him, 
the introduction of the clove to Zanzibar dates from the end of the 
eighteenth century and the Portuguese had nothing whatever to do with it. 

There is no point in enumerating other factual errors in Welch’s work, 
examples of which, as I wrote at the beginning, can be found on almost 
every page of each of his six volumes, but it is time to say something about 
his attitude in general. This is that, with few and insignificant exceptions, 
Portuguese and Roman Catholics can do no wrong and never have done 
any worth mentioning. When dealing with the bitter hatred which distin- 
guished the war between Portuguese and Spaniards in 1640-68, he ties 
himself into knots trying to avoid revealing how deep this enmity between 
Roman Catholics went, and he makes it out to have been something like 
the friendly rivalry of a cricket match. He stresses ad nauseam that Portu- 
guese expansion was totally different from that of all other colonial powers; 
that they hardly ever indulged in the slave-trade, and that they were always 
the kindest and most considerate of masters (pp. 193, 256, etc.). He 
alleges that ‘no Portuguese would kowtow to wealth’ (p. 325); that they 
invariably placed their Christian principles before their material interests 
(pp. 68, 200, etc.); and that they increased the Bantu population of 
Angola, whereas in point of fact they depopulated large areas by their 
slave-raiding wars. He claims time and again that ‘at no period of their 
expansion were the Portuguese the aggressors’ (pp. 125, 305, 415), and 
that Portuguese missionary aims were never concerned with imperial 
expansion (p. 255). Last not least, he insists repeatedly that ‘there is no 
racial question anywhere in the Portuguese colonies, and there never will 
be’ (p. 137). 

This, of course, is utter clap-trap. The Portuguese, like everyone else, 
have their share of human frailties, and like everyone else they were the 
children of their age and shared to a greater or lesser extent the prejudices 
of the average Evropean in the tropics. They were not the only slave- 
traders, and they were out-distanced subsequently by both Dutch and 
English, but they were well aware that slavery was the economic basis of 
their Atlantic empire and they acted accordingly. As for their treatment 
of the slaves, this may not have been worse than that of other slave-owning 
nations in (say) the West Indies, but it was certainly nothing to be proud of. 


| Padre Anténio Vieira was not the only Jesuit to denounce the sadistic 


cruelties commonly inflicted on the Negro slaves in Brazil ;* and as regards 
conditions in their Eastern empire, similar cruel practices were repeatedly 


® Cf. Vieira’s sermons of 1633 and c. 1682, reprinted in A. Sérgio and H. Cidade eds. 
Padre Anténio Vieira. Obras Escolhidas (12 vols., Lisboa, 1951-4), XI, 1-95. For other 


| accounts of the cruel treatment of Negro slaves by the Portuguese see Alonso de Sandoval 
) S.J., Naturaleza, policia sagradai profana de todos Etiopes (Seville, 1627); Jorge Benci, S.J., 


Economia Crista dos senhores no governo dos escravos (Rome, 1705; reprinted Porto, 1954); 


» Manuel Ribeiro Rocha, Ethiope Resgatado, empenhado, sustentado (Lisboa, 1758); André 
) Joao Antonil, pseudonym of Jo’o Anténio Andreoni, S.J., Cultura e otulencia do Brazil 


(Lisboa, 1711, and several times reprinted). 
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condemned by successive ecclesiastical councils at Goa, beginning with that 
of 1567, and by a succession of travellers (Linschoten, Mocquet, Pyrard de 
Laval) in those parts.’ 

As for their alleged contempt for worldly wealth and their supposed 
concentration on the things of the spirit, Lusitanian missionaries and 
moralists frequently claimed that most Portuguese who went overseas 
went to serve Mammon rather than God. St Francis Xavier’s remark 
about the ability of the Portuguese in India to conjugate the tenses of the 
verb ‘to rob’, is matched by the observation of Fr Heitor Pinto, O.P., that 
his countrymen ‘would go to the ends of the earth in search of riches, but 
would not take a step for the love of Christ’. This critical note is re- 
peatedly struck in both official and missionary correspondence, as Welch 
must have been perfectly aware, but he simply ignores this overwhelming 
evidence. I do not mean to suggest that all Portuguese who went overseas 
were exclusively concerned with their own worldly advancement, but 
inevitably the great majority were; just as was the case with their Dutch, 
English, and French successors who went out East to ‘shake the pagoda- 
tree’. S4de Miranda, Luis de Camées, Diogo do Couto and many other 
illustrious humanists never ceased to deplore that their countrymen res- 
pected o sangre e os bens (birth and wealth) rather than innate virtue for 
its own sake. 

As for the Portuguese never having been the aggressors, one of their 
chief chroniclers, Manuel de Faria e Sousa (1590-1649), says that they 
prized only those possessions which they had gained with the sword; and for 
centuries the official term for the Portuguese overseas possessions was 
As conquistas (the conquests), irrespective of whether they had been 
acquired by warlike means. Captain Joao Ribeiro, writing in 1685 after 
nearly twenty years of active service in the East (1640-59), observed: 


From the Cape of Good Hope onwards, we were unwilling to leave anything | 


outside of our control; we were anxious to lay hands on everything in that huge 
stretch of over 5,000 leagues from Sofala to Japan; and what was worse, was that 
we set about this without calculating our strength, or thinking that even with the 
natives themselves this conquest could not last for ever . . . there was not a corner 
which we did not occupy or desire to have subject to ourselves.® 


Ribeiro was obviously exaggerating, as the Portuguese were certainly not 
all aggressively-minded, and there was always a strong element among 
them who preferred peaceful trade to battle with the infidel; but his 


7J. H. Cunha Rivara, ed., Archivo Portuguez Oriental 8 vols. (Nova Goa, 1857-75), 
Iv, Os Concilios de Goa (1862), 51-4, 186-7, 267-70. 

® Fr Heitor Pinto, O.P., Imagem da vida christa, 2 vols. (Coimbra, 1563-5, and often 
reprinted). Dom Jofo de Castro wrote from Diu in 1546: ‘more souls are lost among the 
Portuguese who come to India than are saved of the heathen that the preachers and 
Religious convert to our holy faith’ (E. Sanceau, ed., Cartas de Dom Jodo de Castro 
(Lisboa, 1954), 298). 





® Joao Ribeiro, Fatalidade Historica da Ilha de Ceilaéo, 1685 (ed. Lisboa, 1836), Livro 
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characterization of early Portuguese colonial policy is certainly much nearer 
the truth than Welch’s. 

Nor does Welch’s statement that Portuguese missionary expansion was 
of an exclusively religious and spiritual nature hold water. Through the 
exercise of the Padroado Real, or Crown Patronage, Church and State were 
indissolubly linked for better and for worse, just as they were in the 
Spanish-American empire. Diogo do Couto, the official chronicler of 
Portuguese India, tells us in his sixth Decada (1612), that ‘the kings of 
Portugal always aimed in this conquest of the East at so uniting the two 
powers spiritual and temporal, that the one should never be exercised 
without the other’, and this was the simple truth. Portuguese missionary 
writers repeatedly stressed that in gaining souls for Christ they were also 
gaining (as often as not) ‘vassalls for the king our lord’, who could be relied 
on to fight for the Portuguese crown against their own unconverted 
countrymen.!° Of all this, Welch, who was a well-read man, must have 
been perfectly aware. His blatant ignoring of this weighty evidence merely 
shows to what lengths he was prepared to carry his principle of suppressio 
vert. 

As for his assertion that there was never any colour-question in the 
Portuguese empire and never will be, this, too, is contradicted by easily 
ascertainable facts, which he deliberately chose to ignore. He may not have 
been aware (though I suspect he was), that the Italian Jesuit Visitor, 
Alexandro Valignano, denounced the Portuguese for calling “even Chinese 
and Japanese, Niggers’ in the late sixteenth century; but he was certainly 
aware that one of his most oft-quoted sources, Padre Francisco de Sousa, 
S.J., writing his Oriente Conquistado a century later, referred complacently 
to ‘the Portuguese character which naturally despises all these Asiatic 
races’.11 The official correspondence of the viceroys of Goa, and of the 
governors of Brazil, no less than the missionary correspondence of the 
Religious Orders, bear ample testimony to the existence of this problem in 
the past, even if Welch closes his eyes to it. As for the actual state of affairs, 
anyone who has travelled in the Portuguese overseas possessions with his 
eyes and ears open cannot help noticing that it exists, even though certainly 
not in such an acute form as in other colonial territories.” 

The foregoing should suffice to show the fundamental dishonesty and 
crookedness of S. R. Welch’s historical methods, the utter unreliability of 
his work, and the fact that it can only be safely used by those who are 
prepared to check every reference he gives. I think it fair to say that no 
greater travesty of history has ever been penned, and that the future his- 
torian of Portuguese activities in Africa can only look upon it as an object- 
lesson to be avoided and not as an authority to be followed. 
ne E.g. Fernaéo Guerreiro, S.J., Relagao Anual, 1602-1603 (Lisboa, 1605), Livro 111, 
ch. 23. 

it Oe de Sousa, S.J., Oriente Conquistado, 2 vols. (Lisboa, 1710), 11, 550. 


12 Gilberto Freyre, Aventura e Rotina. Sugestées de uma viagem, a procura das constantes 
portuguesas de cardcter e acgao (Lisboa, 1953). 
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CHRISTIAN AND NEGRO SLAVERY 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NORTH AFRICA 


By NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 


SLAVERY in eighteenth-century North Africa, as described in the literature 
of that era, is the main theme of this paper. However, as the eighteenth 
century gives an arbitrary division to our topic, the scope of this study has 
been enlarged. The account of Morocco begins with the reign of Mulay 
Isma’il (1672-1727) and extends through that of Mulay Sliman (1792- 
1822). As conditions were much the same throughout both of these rulers’ 
reigns, any division would be meaningless. The account of slavery in 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli has been extended in the same manner. The 
period of the latter eighteenth century was one of decline for all three of 
these Muslim states. Conditions remained the same until the period of 
time around 1820. Then naval action by Lord Exmouth, and diplomatic 
pressure by the combined European powers practically put an end to the 
~ holding of Christian slaves. 

The Christian captives of Morocco at the time of Mulay Isma’il were 
usually taken by pirate ships operating out of Salé. This port, which for a 
time had been an almost autonomous republic, was now under the control 
of the Sultan, and the whole process of slave-taking was regulated in a very 
exact manner. In 1695 there were an estimated twelve or thirteen vessels in 
operation, most from thirty to forty tons, since the harbours along the coast 
were very shallow. The pirates sought out small merchant vessels that 
could be easily overpowered by the large crews on the pirate vessels. Their 
system was to try to get the boat under control by trickery, perhaps by 
showing false Algerian colours as reported by Thomas Phelps, and then to 
utilize their numerical strength to capture the vessel. Such large numbers 
were easy to come by as the local population, looking upon such ventures as 
jihad (Holy War), volunteered willingly.? 

When a vessel was taken, the captives were immediately stripped of all 
valuables, and often of most of their clothes, and then brought to port. 
The slaves were then taken inland to the court of the Sultan. This ruler 
would then pay a fee of fifty ducats apiece for the new captives, but would 
immediately receive back two percentages of one-third and one-tenth as a 
customary tribute from his subjects. Part of this tribute was from the 
value of the cargo sold. The Sultan always interrogated the captains of the 
ships to check on this cargo, and if his account did not match the reports 

1 Pidou de St Olon, Relation de l’Empire de Maroc (Paris, 1695), 14; Thomas Phelps, 
‘A True Account of the Captivity of Thomas Phelps at Machiness in Barbary’, A Collec- 


tion of Voyages and Travels (compiled from the library of the late Earl of Oxford, 8 vols., 
London, 1747), VIII, 501. 
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submitted to him, the pirate captain might pay with his life. An exhorta- 
tion for the prisoners to embrace Islam was customarily given. If they 
would convert, the captives were promised their freedom and a gift of 
possessions to start them in their new lives. No pressure, however, was 
used and the prisoners, yet uncertain of their fate, rarely took advantage 
of this escape from slavery. In this manner Mulay Isma’il received at 
little cost to himself, profits from the vessels seized and slaves he could 
utilize as labourers. Then later he could collect ransom money from 
Europe for their redemption greater than his original costs. 

In the period before 1700 when the number of prisoners was not yet too 
large, the slaves were kept in underground cells called matamorras. These 
cells were circular, thirty feet in diameter, and eighteen feet deep. Entrance 
and exit was by a rope ladder that was removed at night; an iron grate was 
then placed over the opening to prevent escape. Mats alone were provided 
as bedding for the captives.* The number of captives soon became too 
great for such a system—five to six thousand as estimated by Pére Busnot— 
and a larger prison system was established. The new prison was an area 
of ground enclosed by high walls. As had been done in the matamorras, 
the captives were divided into groups according to their country of origin, 
with a leader appointed from each group. Each individual was responsible 
for supplying himself with furniture and with erecting himself a hut. 
Over the whole group was a slave major-domo. Under him were various 
officers drawn from the captives—a scribe, a master of the gate, a master 
of the market, and a tribunal. The tribunal was to keep order within the 
prison and had the power to inflict the bastinado as a usual punishment. 
At times the tribunal could give the death penalty; this was necessary when 
the whole compound would have had to pay for a serious crime if the 
perpetrator was not punished. The tribunal even had the power to punish 
a Muslim if he caused trouble within the precincts.* This last power may 
have been one in theory, but was probably not exercised. The helplessness of 
the slaves when at work outside the prison would have offered easy revenge. 

The prisoners enjoyed further privileges. Spain maintained a Franciscan 
hospital to console and relieve the captives. Four priests and one doctor 
were on duty in this organization which received an annual subsidy from 
the King of Spain.5 Among themselves the slaves established hospitals 
within the prisons with what funds were available. Both English and 
French groups set up establishments. The French organization, Notre 
Dame de la Miséricorde, was run on an elective process. Annually leaders 

2 Thomas Pellow, The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Penryn, Mariner. Three and 
Twenty Years in Captivity Among the Moors (Robert Brown, ed., London, 1890), 53. 

® Sr. Mouette, Relation de la Captivité du Sr. Mouette dans les Royaumes de Fez et de 
Maroc (Paris, 1683), 30. 

4 John Braithwaite, The History of the Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1729), 285; Le Pére Busnot, Récits d’ Aventures au Temps de Louis XIV—original title: 
Histoire du Regne de Mouley-Ismael (Paris, 1928), 169-70. 

5 Simon Ockley, ed., ‘Relation des Etats de Fez et de Maroc’, Dans les Fers du Moghreb 
(A. Savine, ed., Paris, 1912), 100. 
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were chosen among the prisoners to administer it. Funds to run this 
hospital were raised from the sale of brandy to the Muslim guards. Mouette 
explains that the making of brandy was a privilege granted by the Sultan. 
One day while passing he had asked why the slaves did so little work. The 
answer given stated that brandy and not water was needed by the slaves. 
Mulay Isma’il then gave them some wine and their work immediately 
increased! Thus he gave them permission to make their own brandy. As 
Pellow states: ‘The Europeans would lose all their ingenuity and vigour 
without now and then a draught of that inspiring liquor.’® Thus with this 
right, besides ‘inspiring’ themselves to greater labour, the Christians 
were able to sell their product secretly to the guards and utilize their 
profits for the benefit of the sick. 

The prisoners were used mainly in constructing new and in destroying 

old buildings for the Sultan. Activities began at dawn when they were 
driven together and counted. The Muslim overseer was personally res- 
ponsible for any who had escaped, and had to pay for the loss himself. The 
prisoners were then given a quarter of an hour for breakfast before leaving 
for work. All had to go but those too sick to move; these prisoners were 
dependent on the hospitals; those who did not work did not eat. They 
erected box frames for the edifices under construction, filled them with 
earth powdered with lime, added gravel and water, and then later removed 
the frames and let the sun bake the structures to hardness. The work was 
difficult since sufficient tools were not available. Constant pressing by the 
overseers made conditions no easier. Pellow, Ockley, and Mouette report 
that no break was given for the noon-day meal; all had to eat and work at 
the same time. An anonymous Frenchman states that the men received an 
hour’s respite for this meal. Work continued until dusk when they were 
returned to the prisons. The weaker prisoners who had not been able to 
work during the day were sent to guard the flocks of the ruler during the 
night while the rest remained in the compounds, except on special occasions 
when night work was forced on all.’ 

The captives themselves report very harsh treatment during the working 
hours. Allowing for a natural exaggeration of men who had been deprived 
of their freedom, their position was certainly difficult. As Christians they 
were subject to hatred by the local population, naturally hostile to any 
strangers. Apart from that it was in any case a cruel age. In France at this 
time Muslim captives who were used as galley slaves were branded and 
were forbidden exercise of their religion. To this state of affairs must also 
be added the fact that harsh treatment was considered the best method of 
securing quick ransom if the individual captive had any chance of procuring 
the money. 


6 Pellow, Adventures, 71; Mouette, Relation de la Captivité, 64-9. 

7 Pellow, Adventures, 69~70; Anon., ‘Histoire d’un Captif Racheté 4 Maroc’, Dans les 
Fers du Moghreb, 14-16; Ockley, ‘Relation des Etats’, 99-101; Mouette, Relation de la 
Captivité, 43-4, 62. 

8 Ch.-André Julien, Histoire de l’ Afrique du Nord, 2 vols. (Paris, 1956 ed.), 11, 280. 
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The food and clothing allotments of the prisoner were in keeping with 
the above facts. His daily food consisted of a fixed amount of bread (about 
fourteen ounces) and oil. To Thomas Phelps this bread ‘stunk’; the wheat 
had been kept in an underground storage-bin for seven years. Clothes were 
given out once a year and were expected to last out the year, or at times 
even longer. With the nature of the labour the men performed, the clothes 
never lasted the prescribed period and the men had to go exposed to the 
elements until the next issue of clothing was due.® These statements are not 
exaggerated. One difficulty, however, was that the men were not used to 
the living standards of Morocco. Storing the grain underground for long 
periods of time had been a common occurrence in Morocco for many years. 
As a Muslim historian writes, these prisoners were treated as all prisoners 
of Morocco at that time.1° These measures were not an extraordinary 
punishment, but the common procedure of a despotic government in- 
terested only in forcing all the labour possible out of those in its power. 

Because of these hardships many of the captives embraced Islam. In 
the seventeenth century, especially, and in the early years of the eighteenth, 
chances for the ordinary captive for ransom were slight. Religious orders, 
as that of Pére Busnot, at times ransomed prisoners. Governments also 
sent periodic missions to Morocco, but very infrequently before the 
eighteenth century. The Muslims were always ready to welcome a conver- 
sion, but usually did not use force—although Pellow asserts he was 
compelled to convert while a young man. The new Muslim was given 
money, a wife, a horse, and a home. He had to be circumcised. The ex- 
prisoner then was led in procession to all the mosques and finally brought 
to the palace where he was the guest of honour at a feast. The renegade, as 
he is called in the literature, was then sent to a certain quarter where he 
could practise any trade he knew, or was often enlisted in the army if he 
had no special aptitudes. Those who worked at trades had their own 
quarter of the city to live in, and were subject to a death penalty if they 
were found more than four leagues from the city. Those of the army were 
kept in isolated posts and used whenever a difficult campaign required 
armed forces. They were paid little and forced to plunder to live. The 
renegades of the army were used thus as shock troops and few tears were 
shed if they fared badly." 

On the average, conversion gained the new Muslim little respect. He 
did, however, get released from the eternal building enterprises of the 
Sultan. Military service however made the release seem a doubtful 
blessing. Braithwaite described them as ‘sad drunken profligate fellows, 
half-naked and half-starved’.12 On the other hand, some did rise to hold 

® Phelps, ‘A True Account’, 503. 

10 Aboulqasem Ben Ahmed Ezziani, Le Maroc de 1631 @ 1812 (O. Houdas, trans., Paris, 
1886), 54. This writer reports that Morocco then contained about 25,000 Christian slaves, 
a figure accepted by most modern writers. 


11 Braithwaite, History, 151, 186, 192-3, 349-50; Pellow, Adventures, 54-5, 87ff, 118. 
12 Braithwaite, History, p. 349. 
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important positions in the state. They were in a distinct minority, though, 
and the ordinary new Muslim found little alleviation in his condition. 
The local inhabitants were naturally suspicious of one who had changed 
his faith. Such a procedure could be a stratagem to gain escape and the new 
Muslim had to be carefully watched and guarded to prevent this from 
happening. Conversion of an adult Christian may have been pleasing to 
Allah, but to the ordinary Moroccan it was an event to be regarded with 
suspicion until the individual had demonstrated he was a true believer. 

Ransom was a difficult task. Before the period now discussed those who 
captured slaves were able to sell them to private persons. Return of 
individuals was easier under these conditions as the captives were regarded 
as merchandise from which a profit was to be made. However, by the time 
of Mulay Isma’il, all slave ransoms were handled by the state. The Sultan 
was in no hurry to give up the captives. They were of use to him in his 
building—in fact he preferred them to Negro or local labour. Long nego- 
tiations accompanied by continual bribery were necessary to secure the 
desired ransom terms. Illustrations of the difficulties are numerous. At 
one time the Spanish prisoners bribed the government ministers to delay 
the English negotiators. They feared the extra work that would fall on 
them when these captives left.1% In another instance the local Jewish 
group bid the captives away from the European negotiators to utilize them 
for three years in building a new city for their needs. Mulay Isma’il, 
however, demonstrated the contempt he had for the Jews by seizing their 
new city for his own uses as soon as it was completed." 

Because of the slowness and uncertainty of such ransom efforts, escape 
attempts were numerous. Individual attempts were dangerous and usually 
did not succeed, although Thomas Phelps managed to escape unaided.° A 
more likely way of escape was provided by ‘professional’ operators. ‘They 
usually worked from Spain and were called metadors. These men would try 
to bring captives from Morocco for the payment of a certain fee— 
usually around 150 piastres (810 pre-1914 French francs). The slaves had 
to escape unaided from their prison at night and meet the metador. Travel- 
ling by night and by secret routes, the group would try to reach the coast. 
In Busnot’s time (early eighteenth century) the process was becoming 
more difficult since the Spanish and Portuguese were evacuating their 
positions on the coast. The captives therefore had to attempt to reach 
Spain. Previous to this evacuation, however, the metadors maintained 
contacts with the Muslims guarding the approaches to the coastal cities, 
bribing them to allow their charges through. Any city would welcome such 
refugees, even if European wars had made them temporary enemies. The 
task was a difficult one, however. The metador would kill his charges if 
apprehension was near and try to escape undetected. That these operators 


13 John Windhus, ‘A Journey to Mequinez’, A General Collection of the Best and Most 
Interesting Voyages and Travels in All Parts of the World, 17 vols. (John Pinkerton, ed., 
London, 1814), Xv, 479. 

14 Phelps, ‘A True Account’, 505. 15 Tbid. 505 ff. 
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70 
were regarded as a threat to the slave system was shown by Mulay 


Isma’il when he had twenty-two individuals executed at one time for mere | 
suspicion of being engaged in such activity.1° Such action affected a very © 
limited number of captives and most were doomed to live in the hope of a | 


distant ransom by church or state. 

This is the Christian slave system as seen. by captives and visitors. 
Those employed on public works had to face an unending life of labour; 
those who adopted Islam had a slightly better future but were usually 
regarded merely as slaves of a slightly higher status. Their condition, how- 
ever, was not too inferior to that of the ordinary inhabitant of Morocco. 
During Mulay Isma’il’s reign continual civil strife occurred and laid waste 
much of the land. Also, Mulay Isma’il regarded all the inhabitants of 
Morocco as his slaves and treated them accordingly. The Christians were 
merely at the bottom of the Moroccan social scale. 

At the same time in Morocco a new development in the utilization of 
Negro slaves found its way into some of the contemporary reports. Mulay 
Isma’il, seeing he could rely on none of the Arab or Berber groups for a 
powerful standing army, decided to recruit a purely Negro body. The idea 
was not new in North Africa; Ibrahim ibn Aghlab had such a Negro guard 
in 800,!’ and Negrotroops had long been known in Morocco. Mulay Isma’il 
decided, however, to act on a scale not yet attempted. He collected all of 
the descendants of the Negroes brought in by a previous ruler, al-Mansur 
(1578-1603), and any others in the territory, and located all in a new 
town erected especially for them. Starting in 1672 expeditions to the south 
were made to buy or capture additional recruits. Those Negroes brought 
together in the new town had one purpose—to breed. As soon as their 
children reached the age of puberty they were taken away by the state and 
were apprenticed to artisans. In the next year the young Negro was taught 
the care and handling of mules. The third year was spent on building 
projects. The fourth step was to learn how to master a horse, with and 
without riding equipment. With this completed the youth was given 
instruction on the use of arms from horseback. At this time the Negro 
would be about sixteen years old and would be inducted into the regular 
army. He would be given a young Negress who had been trained in the 
household arts and in music, and then sent out with her to raise more 
recruits for this never-ending process.18 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century this Negro force, called abid 
al Bukhari or Bwakher since they took an oath on the book of hadith col- 
lected by al-Bukhari, a book considered to be second only to the Koran in 
Islam, was a major force in Moroccan government. Braithwaite noticed 

16 Busnot, Histoire, 173-8. 

17 En-Noweiri, ‘Conquéte de l’Afrique Septentrionale par les Musulmans et Histoire 
de ce Pays sous les Emirs Arabes’, in Ibn Khaldoun, Histoire des Berbers (Baron de 
Slane, trans., Paris, 1925), I, 400. 


18 Aboulqasem Ben Ahmed Ezziani, Le Maroc, 29ff.; M. Delafosse, ‘Les Débuts des 
Troupes Noires au Maroc’, Hespéris (1923), 111, I-10. 
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that the town the Sultan kept for his immediate guard near Mequinez was 
becoming almost as large as the capital itself. Busnot reported a collection 
of two or three thousand huts for the guards here. Braithwaite comments 
briefly upon the yearly caravan to ‘Guinea’ for slaves and other goods; 
he estimates that approximately a thousand crmels undertook this annual 
expedition while he was there. He discusses the young Negroes brought 
back from the south; they are not old enough to be fully conscious of their 
native culture and are soon absorb~d by their new environment. Windhus 
carries the report one step further. He estimates that the Sultan kept 
fifteen to twenty thousand of them for an immediate task force (very close 
to the modern estimate). Windhus mentions also the interesting habit of 
Mulay Isma’il of always trying to marry his fairest-complexioned subjects 
to his Negro women, a not always popular step. As Windhus said: the 
Sultan ‘takes care to mix them [his blacks] himself’ in his ‘tawny nur- 
series’. De St Olon, although in Morocco before 1695, was able to report 
that the Negroes already had begun to assume the privileged position that 
would grow under Mulay Isma’il, and finally reach its peak in the reigns of 
his immediate successors when the abids became king makers.1® 

As the eighteenth century progressed, Morocco gradually dropped its 
pirate trade. This trend began in 1728 when the British made a treaty to 
liberate all British captives. Amplifications of the treaty were later made 
throughout the century. By 1774 all the Christian slaves in Morocco had 
been freed. However the Sultan did not have full control over Morocco, 
especially in the desert, and slaves were still being taken. Therefore the 
ruler now tried to procure all the slaves in the hands of rebellious elements 
and eventually to dispatch them to their native lands. 

Those who left records of their-experiences as slaves during this period 
came into that status as a result of shipwrecks upon the Moroccan coast. 
Soon after their ship had run aground and the crew had comeashore, a tribe 
of nomad Arabs (or Arabicized Berbers) would appear. Resistance was hope- 
less as these Arabs came in large groups. The sailors and their passengers 
were seized, stripped, and divided among the tribal group. Everything of 
value on the ship was taken and its wood was burned for the metal it con- 
tained. Then the tribe packed up and moved with its prisoners back into its 
desert home. Any wounded Christian who might have hindered their 
travels was executed before they left.?° 

Once in the desert the men suffered intensely, although not entirely from 
intentional cruelty by the Arabs. The nomads had to move at their usual 
pace, and the prisoners were not accustomed to such speed in desert con- 
ditions. Paddock reports his group averaged thirty to forty miles a day; 
Cochelet estimated they went eleven leagues in one day. By losing most 
of their clothes moreover, the prisoners were burnt badly by the sun, cut 


19 Braithwaite, History, 284, 342, 349-51; Busnot, Histoire, 181; Windhus, ‘A Journey 
to Mequinez’, 474-5; de St. Olon, L’Empire de Maroc, 118, 133. 

2° Archibald Robbins, A Journal Comprising an Account of the Loss of the Brig Commerce 
(Hartford, 1818), 6o0ff. 
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by the rocks they marched over, and had their skin rubbed raw by camel 
riding. Those who survived the march were put into domestic service when 
they reached the camp of the nomads. The captives gathered material for 
fires, watched the flocks of camels, and assisted the women in preparing 
meals. Robbins and Adams reported they were once urged to convert to 
Islam, but were subject to no pressure when they refused. As a rule the 
tribesmen were not interested in conversion as they wanted to realize a 
profit from the redemption of these Christian captives.?4 

The captives were then bought and sold by different desert groups, each 
one carrying the prisoner closer to the territory held by the Sultan. Finally 
an individual would be found who would visit one of the cities of Morocco 
to arrange for the ransom of the prisoners—an enormous step in the minds 
of many of the desert inhabitants. The city dealer would then contact the 
Sultan who would redeem the prisoners. If he wanted quicker action, the 
dealer could deal directly with a consul in one of the sea ports. Most of the 
prisoners, however, went directly to the Sultan since he was careful not to 
lose any benefit that could be gained from their liberation. American 
Negroes taken from these shipwrecks did not fare so well. The desert 
Arabs had frequent contact with African Negroes and knew their working 
capacities. They therefore kept the Negroes in the desert as their own 
personal slaves.?” 

The whole process of redemption was long and precarious. The Sultan 
tried to collect all the slaves, as mentioned above, but his efforts were 
sometimes frustrated. The agents he sent out tried to make a personal 
profit by intriguing with the dealers. They attempted to give lower prices 
for the slaves and thus increased the length of the captives’ imprisonment.?* 
Of those captives originally taken, a British consul told Paddock, one-half 
usually died. The average time for the process to freedom was eight 
months. This official had counted thirty ships wrecked on the coast in the 
last thirty years.?4 

As is mentioned above, conversion attempts were rare. There was evid- 
ence of some serious efforts however. Young sailors, usually those under 
twelve, were often made to convert and then were adopted into the tribe 
that had taken them. In the towns, in addition, inducements were given 
at times to make men convert. Adams reports two who adopted Islam and 
thus received ‘a horse, a musket, and a blanket each, and were permitted to 
marry’. Both Adams and Cochelet met a Frenchman in Wadi Nun who 
had been shipwrecked when he was fourteen. He knew how to make gun- 

*1 Judah Paddock, A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Ship Oswego (New York, 1818), 
68ff., 101; Robert Adams, The Narrative of Robert Adams (London, 1816), 13, 73, 1473 
Charles Cochelet, Naufrage du Brick Francais la Sophie (Paris, 1821), 1, 61-3, 155, 166. 

22 James G. Jackson, An Account of the Empire of Morocco (London, 1809), 229; James 
Riley, An Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce (Hartford, 1817), 
85, 88, 100-1—Riley had to convince the desert Arabs he was English, since they had 
never heard of an American, to get them to attempt to ransom him, 79. 


°3 M. Follie, ‘Récit de M. Follie’, Dans les Fers du Moghreb, 180. 
24 Paddock, Narrative, 284-5. 
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powder and by guarding this secret had become very valuable to the local 
Muslims. The Frenchman had prospered, married, and had been able to 
buy several Negresses for his household needs.*5 

Once the captive had been converted, his leaving the country depended 
upon his own free will. The new Muslim was brought to a government 
office in one of the ports and examined for three successive days by an 
official of his country. If he was persuaded to re-accept Christianity, he 
could return to his home country. Otherwise the Muslims felt they were 
bound to keep him and they would not allow him to be forced to return.*® 
One traveller reports, however, that after conversion the renegades were 
not given complete equality. They were only allowed to marry the daugh- 
ters of renegades or Negroes. They were not recognized as full equals until 
the fourth generation of their descendants. However, this author explains 
this attitude by reporting that most of the renegades in the country were 
escaped Spanish criminals. They were not well received and were de- 
finitely on trial.?” That the few shipwrecked persons who converted might 
have been classed with the Spaniards by the local population is very 
probable. 

The visitors to Morocco during this period mention in their accounts 
some of the institutions in existence during the period of Mulay Isma’il. 
Chenier reports that the Spanish hospital mentioned above was still open. 
However, probably because of the scarcity of slaves, it now gave free 
medical treatment to all. Many ‘Moors’ Chenier states thus took advan- 
tage of this service and often gravely abused the privileges given. Saugnier 
was disappointed in the Spanish monks. He maintained they treated him 
with scorn and not as a brother-Christian, Lempriere, who dealt with them 
as a visitor, and not as a prisoner, was much impressed by their education 
and efficiency.2® Saugnier may have exaggerated their attitude, but per- 
haps did meet with this treatment by a few of the monks. On the whole, 
the monks, with or without an attitude of scorn, did provide valuable 
treatment to those Christians in need. It is also interesting to note that they 
were allowed freedom of religion even though the country was definitely 
hostile to all things Christian. The Sultan was obviously trying to keep up 
his friendly relations with the European states. 

Most of the accounts of Morocco in the eighteenth century were written 
at the beginning or end of that century. One mid-century writer does des- 
cribe slave conditions in Morocco. His account, however, follows that of 
Pellow almost word for word. It would seem he copied his description 
from Pellow. As this author’s own experiences were devoted to Algiers, 


25 Jackson, Morocco, 232; Adams, Narrative, 69, 74. 

26 Paddock, Narrative, 303. 

2? William Lempriere, ‘A Tour from Gibraltar to Tangier, Sallee, Mogodore, Santa 
Cruz, Tarudant, and thence over Mount Atlas to Morocco’, Voyages and Travels (Pinker- 
ton, ed.), Xv, 777. 

28 Ibid. 734; M. Chenier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco (2 vols., London, 
1788), 1, 70; M. Saugnier, ‘Relations de Plusieurs Voyages 4 la Céte d’Afrique’, Dans 
les Fers du Moghreb, 148, 151-2. 
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this supposition is probably true. He describes the matamorras as has been 
done above; while this may yet have been true, no reliance can be placed 
on his work as a primary source for mid-century conditions.*® 

Thus the literature of this era does not give a clear picture of slavery in 
Morocco before 1780. The present writer would judge that the conditions 
mentioned above for the Morocco of Mulay Isma’il slowly disappeared as 
the sources of slaves from piracy dried up. Most of the Christians in the 
country, with the exception of the Spaniards, merely passed through 
quickly on their way to ransom in the coastal cities. While some were 
absorbed into the country, they left no record to describe the conditions 
they met. The treatment of those who were captured was not harsh,?° and 
most were ransomed as quickly as the Sultan could arrange it. The former 
flourishing business of slavery was now practised only by the unsubdued 
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desert tribes. Morocco now recognized its weakness compared with the | 


European states and the ruler was acting accordingly. Visitors report the 
decay of the Moroccan navy—it would have had no chance against a 
European effort.*4 Mulay Sliman (1792-1822) made this attitude official in 
1817 by promising the European powers to suppress all the pirates still 
operating from his ports. 

The accounts of the Morocco of this period throw light on the position 
of the Negro in that country. The slave army of Mulay Isma’il and its 
‘tawny nurseries’ had been broken up after his death. The army had 
dabbled in politics and had even placed and removed rulers from the 
throne. Its main concern seemed to be in finding a ruler who would be 
successful in finding the resources necessary for them to maintain their 
privileged position. Sidi Muhammad (1757-90) had finally disbanded them 
when they threatened to revolt against him and scattered them over his 
empire.** Thus Negroes were living all throughout Morocco. In addition, 
the desert tribes had frequent contacts with the south and every tribe held a 
small number of Negroes. The visitors, by describing the condition of this 
element of the population, performed a useful service. 

Every tribe the shipwrecked sailors spent time with seemed to possess 
Negro slaves. They were utilized for domestic tasks and were regarded as 
the perfect people for slaves—thus bringing to grief American Negroes 
captured. The Negro was far away from home, and realizing he had no 
chance of escape, performed his required tasks well. The Negroes were 
treated very kindly by the Muslims; in fact most Arabs considered their 
Negroes as members of their family. They were allowed to marry with the 


29 Anon., A Compleat History of the Piratical States of Barbary (London, 1750), 363-4. 
Compare with Pellow, Adventures, 70. 

8° Adams, Narrative, 55-60. This American sailor repeatedly tried to escape and on one 
occasion even seduced an Arab’s wife. He was worth too much to his owners and he was 
never seriously punished. 

*! Ali Bey, The Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey (Philadelphia, 1816), 1, 150; Lt Jardine, Letters from Barbary, France, Spain, etc. 
(London, 1788), 1, 98. 

32 Lempriere, ‘A Tour’, 712. 
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consent of their owners among the other slaves of the tribe. After long 
service, or some special service, they were given freedom and admitted to 
all the privileges of the tribe.** 

Similar conditions prevailed in the towns. Here the Negroes also did the 
| menial domestic tasks. The slaves were treated kindly and soon learned 
| their master’s language and religion. Emancipation came usually after 
eight or ten years of service. In fact, some owners purchased their Negro 
servants for a sum that would equal the salary of a domestic servant during 
that period, and freed them when this period was complete. The task of 
adding to the adherents of Islam should not have profit connected to it. 
Such actions are not unusual in Islam and Morocco demonstrates here 
that it had firmly adopted one of the more favourable tenets of Isiam.*4 

Some of the visitors report that the assimilation of these Negro elements, 
as was to be expected, was incomplete. Chenier saw the Negroes using 
their old customs in their song and dance. He thought also that they 
followed Islam without quite knowing the content of that religion. In fact 
he states that the Negroes incorporated elements of their sun worship into 
it. Keatinge, without describing the particular customs, reported that 
Negro customs were used in a wedding he observed.*® That such assimila- 
tions would occur was natural. Islam with its decentralized system of 
belief has always incorporated outside elements. Indeed, it owes much of 
its success to this fact; this incorporation allows the new Muslim to keep 
contact with his old beliefs while he is being introduced to the new system. 

Frequent excursions to the south were necessary to fill the large demand 
for Negro slaves in the cities. The tribes of the desert also made raids to 
supply their own needs and to get enough slaves to sell to the traders of the 
cities. Adams was brought along on one such expedition and participated 
in the seizing of a small village by the tribesmen. This expedition came to 
naught, however, as a!i were captured and carried to Timbuctu where they 
were later ransomed by visiting Arabs. Jackson describes a well organized 
caravan of seven hundred camels leaving each year for the south. As the 
route was dangerous the caravan met a representative of a local tribe in each 
area they passed through. This tribe was paid to protect them while in their 
locality. Lempriere also mentions these caravans and estimates that four 
thousand slaves per year were brought from Timbuctu for distribution 
among the North African states.*¢ 

While we cannot be sure of the exact number of Negroes introduced into 
Morocco, a significant group did come in. One visitor estimated that three 
hundred thousand Negroes had settled in Morocco, but he gives no account 


33 Cochelet, Naufrage, 1, 29, 59, 66, 87, 204; 11, 30. This was common practice among 
North African tribesmen, E. Villot, Mcurs, Coutumes et Institutions des Indigénes de 
l Algérie (Alger, 1888, 3rd ed.), 250-1. 

34 Chenier, Morocco, 1, 280; for similar treatment of Negro slaves in the heart of Islam, 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka (Leyden, 1931), passim. 

35 Chenier, Morocco, 1, 282; Maurice Keatinge, Travels Through France and Spain to 
Morocco (London, 1817), 1, 320-1. 

36 Adams, Narrative, 14ff.; Jackson, Morocco, 237ff.; Lempriere, ‘A Tour’, 778-81. 
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of what his estimate was based on.*’ His book contains too many in- © 
accuracies to give assurance of his judgment here. All that can be said has | 
been stated by Chenier. He said of Morocco: ‘They depopulate one part | 


of Africa to people another’ .** 


The eighteenth century was for Algiers a period of decline. Europe had | 


become too powerful for the North Africans to prey upon at will as they 


had done earlier. Their fleet was no longer as powerful as formerly and in | 


1698 a treaty with France had led to the renunciation of the Holy War. | 


Piracy remained active at times however. Whenever discord kept Europe | 
busy the Algerians would be sure to strike. The smaller powers of Europe | 


were also in constant danger; they paid a heavy tribute to protect their 
vessels. Without it their ships were taken at will. This situation would 
endure until the Europeans united and destroyed the Algerian base of 
power. Such unity would not come in the eighteenth century. Europe was 
busy with war and each power hoped that the Algerians would destroy 
the commerce of their rivals. 

The Algerian vessels operated in much the same manner as those of 
Morocco. The ships were small and avoided direct battle. They tried to 
approach small merchantmen by stealth and overawe them with their guns. 
Deception was used on the vessel of Foss. The Algerian ship here flew 
English colours and hailed the American vessel in English. Nations in 
alliance with Algiers had special passes issued to each ship. If, as on the 
vessel of Cathcart, the pass had not been issued, the ship was immediately 
taken. In any event, when a vessel was in their power, most of the original 
crew was removed to the pirate ship. Their valuables and most of their 
clothes were taken and they were given whatever rags were available. 
When the Algerians had taken enough ships and prisoners they then 
returned to home port with their plunder.*® 

When they arrived in port the new captives were brought to the palace 
of the Dey. The ruler received one-eighth of all the prisoners, taking those 
who were rich or those who had special talents. The Dey also received one- 
twelfth of the total value of the ship, cargo, and slaves. One-half of the 
remainder of the total went to the owners of the pirate vessel and the other 
half to the crew. The European consuls were always present at these 
meetings and could redeem any of their nationals who were passengers 
aboard the vessels taken if their nation was protected by treaty. If any of 
their nation were serving in the crew they had to suffer the fate of the 
remainder of the ship’s company.*° 

When the ceremony at the palace was finished the slaves were brought 


8? John Buffa, Travels through the Empire of Morocco (London, 1810), 135. 

38 Chenier, Morocco, 1, 280. 

8° John Foss, A Journal of the Captivity and Sufferings of fohn Foss—Several Years a 
Prisoner at Algiers (Newburyport, 1798, 2nd ed.), 9-11; James Cathcart, The Captives: 
Eleven Years a Prisoner in Algiers (....n.d.), 5. 

4° Signor Pananti, Narrative of a Residence in Algiers (London, 1818), 66, 340; Mathew 
Carey, A Short History of Algiers (Philadelphia, 1794, 2nd ed.), 15-16. 
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to the public market for sale. According to Nicholson the women were 
then placed in a ‘concealed latticed shop’. The Dey usually claimed the 
women before they reached the market, however. The men were exhibited 
in the open and required to demonstrate their strength to their prospective 
buyers. The anonymous English writer claims that the Algerians tried to 
purchase the Roman Catholic slaves first. They considered them more 
honest and obedient—and made sure they confessed often to see that they 
remained so. Sales were not final in the market; all bids were registered 
and the slaves were sent to the Dey’s market. Then the sale began all over 
again and the Dey kept the difference between the two prices. As a natural 
consequence the prices of the first sale always remained low. However, on 
frequent occasions the Dey claimed all the slaves for his own use at a fixed 
price. He would receive part of this price back as a special tax." 

Those claimed by the state were then sent to prisons within the city. 
The captives held in these prisons are estimated at 35,000 for the 
second half of the seventeenth century, two to three thousand for the 
eighteenth, and less than twelve hundred at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth.4? On the prisoners’ arrival a small iron ring was fastened around 
the ankle of each; when a Christian vessel was in the harbour, chains were 
attached to the ring to prevent any escape. Each prisoner was given clothes 
to last for a year. They included a blanket, jacket, shirt, trousers, and slip- 
pers. A mattress and rug were given to each for a bed. The prison had an 
open court and a building that included many small rooms. If the in- 
dividual prisoner could not pay a fixed amount to the guards, he had to 
sleep in the open court; the rooms were only for those that paid. Each 
prison contained taverns run by the prisoners—Cathcart operated one. 
Each owner paid the Dey a certain yearly sum for this privilege. Both 
Muslims and Christians patronized them. By the earnings gained in this 
fashion many weak prisoners were saved and many of those too poor to buy 
the right to sleep in a room had a place to spend the night. As with the 
brandy of Morocco, the taverns benefited the prisoners in many ways. 
Freedom of religion was also allowed in each prison, and each had a 
chapel.*% 

The unskilled prisoners were employed by the State to keep up the mole 
that served as a breakwater for the harbour. Khayr al-Din had started 
this work in the early seventeenth century and slaves had been working on 
it since his time. The sea was continually washing away the rocks of which 
it was constructed so it was a never-ending process. The quarry where the 
stones were blasted was two miles from the sea, and the prisoners had the 


“1 Thomas Nicholson, An Affecting Narrative of the Captivity and Suffering of Thomas 
Nicholson who Has Been Six Years a Prisoner among the Algerians (Boston, n.d.), 7; Anon., 
History, 87-8. 

42 Augustin Bernard, L’ Algérie (Paris, 1929), 164; S. Gsell, G. Margais, G. Yver, 
Histoire d’ Alger (Paris, 1927, 3rd ed.), 184. 

“8 Cathcart, The Captives, 50, 55, 109; Laugier de Tassy, Histoire du Royaume d’ Alger 
(Amsterdam, 1725), 274-7. 
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difficult task of hauling the stones to the harbour. If any of the prisoners ; 
had a trade, however, they were allowed to pursue it during the day in the | 


city. For this privilege they paid a certain percentage of their earnings to 


slaves.*4 


Every eighth man received a bowl of vinegar for division among the eight. 
De Paradis points out that this ration was the same as that allowed to the 
soldiers of Algiers. In addition the captives, according to Cathcart, were 


at times given an allowance to increase their daily food supplies—which the | 


guards of the prison were quick to exploit. The prisoners who worked in the | 


city had what was left of their earnings after paying the State. The Ameri- 
cans, for a short time, had a food allowance from the United States; eight 


about the same as those in the lower classes of such despotic states. 
There is little information on the treatment of women slaves. Pananti 
states that the poorer were sold, while those with some hope of ransom 


were treated kindly until their deliverance. One woman, Maria Martin, has | 


left a record of her experiences. She was brought to a ‘dirty, mean, and | | governments, 


contracted’ room near the palace and fed on bread and ‘wormy beef’. | 
For twelve months she worked patching clothes for the other slaves. Her | 


position improved when the mate of her former ship rose in favour ai the 
court. He secured her a new room and had her mending tasks ended. Both 


then tried to escape but were apprehended. The sailor was impaled as | 


punishment and she was put in solitary confinement. Here she was chained 
by neck and waist to a ring five feet from the floor of her cell.46 
Few accounts are available of slaves held by private owners. Thomas 


Nicholson was bought by a citizen and brought to work in a quarry in the | 


country. He reports that he was lodged in a cell with no bedding. His food 
was ‘a few ounces of stinking meat, and a few rotten dates’. Nicholson 
tried to escape, failed, and was severely punished. He tried again later and 
this time succeeded.*” As a general rule most private Christian prisoners 
were probably treated harshly. These men were regarded as beasts of 
burden and were handled in such a way as to maximize the work they would 


“4 Foss, Fournal, 22 ff. 
45 Ibid. 27-8, 122; Venture de Paradis, ‘Alger au XVIII® Siécle’, Revue Africaine, 
(1896), XL, 39. 


46 Pananti, Narrative, 85, 350; Maria Martin, History of the Captivity and Suffering of | 


Mrs Maria Martin Who Was Six Years a Slave in Algiers (Boston, n.d.), 26-9, 36-7. The 
only account of Martin’s captivity available to the author is mutilated and we can pursue 
her tale no further. 47 Nicholson, Narrative, 8-11. 
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do while minimizing the expenses they would entail. As in Morocco this 
treatment also served as a stimulus for a speedy ransom if the prisoner 
could command it. 

Religious institutions were in existence in Algiers, as in Morocco, to 
alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. The order of the Holy Trinity had 
been established in North Africa since 1198; that of Notre Dame de la Merci 
had been there since 1218. The Franciscans and Dominicans had been 
preaching openly since the thirteenth century in the coastal cities. The 
Spanish maintained a hospital here of fifty beds. It was administered by 
one doctor and three priests entirely at the expense of Spain. According 
to Cathcart all slaves were admitted to the hospital, no matter what their 
religion, and were given equal treatment. The Dey was well satisfied with 
such an organization; it saved the lives of many of his slaves and cost him 
nothing at all to maintain. The hospital, however, remained under the 
direct control of the Turks. An official visited the hospital every morning 
and decided who was fit for work. This official had full authority and could 
remove whom he pleased.** 

As slavery in Algiers was ‘une sorte d’industrie nationale’*® ransom was 
not as difficult an undertaking as it had been in Morocco. The prosperity 
of the state required injections of funds from the European powers. In fact 
the continuance of the government often depended upon these funds; they 
were used to pay the Turkish troops who were ready to revolt and dispose 
of any Dey who did not pay them regularly. Ransoms were paid by 
governments, by private citizens, and by religious orders. The religious 
groups and governments came with periodic missions, but the private 
sources were continually trying to regain prisoners. In England a special 
fund was established for this purpose. One Thomas Benton (d. 1724), an 
ironmonger, left his fortune to the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers 
to use for education and charity. One-half of the profits and interests 
gained during each year went for the redemption of slaves in Barbary or 
Turkey. This organization spent about {£21,000 for this purpose between 
1734. and 1785. When the United States became independent, an organiza- 
tion, The Committee of Philadelphia for Relief, was founded for a similar 
purpose. It depended on contributions, however, and was not able to raise 
enough funds for a continued existence.*° 

If the Dey was not able to secure a quick ransom when funds were 
necessary to him, he would sell his prisoners to private dealers in Algiers. 
On such occasions the position of the slaves quickly degenerated. The slave 
dealers, or tagarins, were accustomed to treat these captives very badly to 
force a quick ransom from their relatives. Often these tagarins were Jews 
who had been forced to buy the prisoners from the Dey. As the action 

48 James Stephens, An Historical and Geographical Account of Algiers (Brooklyn, 1800), 
258-9; Cathcart, The Captives, 110-12. 

*® Georges Marcais, La Berbérie Musulmane et l’Orient au Moyen Age (Paris, 1946), 295. 


50R, L, Playfair, The Scourge of Christendom (London, 1884), 176-7; Carey, History, 
36. : 
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had claimed much of their capital they had few compunctions about trying | 


to get a return quickly on their forced investment.*4 


In whatever manner the slaves were eventually sold, the Dey had a 
system that ensured him a profit. On arrival, any group coming for ransom | 
dealings had to pay the Dey a three and a half per cent tax on thu} 
amount of money being brought in. Later, when the ransom was com- | 
pleted, a tax of ten per cent on the total amount spent was paid. An | 


‘export’ duty on the slaves when they left was also a necessary fee. With 


Algiers’ revenues acquired in such a fashion one recognizes the validity of a | 
statement of a Dey of the city: ‘If Algiers was at peace with all the world, | 


the inhabitants would all die of hunger.’5* 


With this system of ransoming, the turnover of prisoners was relatively 


quick. Conversions to Islam were accordingly few. No special effort was 
made to this end since every conversion would decrease the revenues of the 
state. The only exception to this attitude was toward the Christian youths 
captured. As in Morocco, rich men bought these slaves and hoped to con- 
vert them to Islam. As the boys were young, a new education might take 
effect with them and a sincere conversion would result. If older Christians 


were converted they were regarded with suspicion. Often they were not | 


freed from slavery immediately; their opportunities for escape would be 
too great. However as the Turks would not admit Arabs or Berbers to 
their occupying force, they at times admitted former Christians to govern- 
ment positions. Once admitted the convert had almost the same rights and 
privileges as his Turkish companions. The ex-slave could not marry an 
Arab or Berber woman without losing his new status, but such marriages 
were frowned upon for Turkish soldiers as well. The Deys wanted no inter- 
mixture of populations—the Turkish element would have then been 
submerged. The only real restriction was that a death penalty was enforced 
if the renegades were found outside of certain limits established by the Dey 
to prevent any escape attempts. The number of renegades at any one time 
was small, and Thomas Shaw, a careful observer, estimates that in the 
1730’s there were only thirty renegades in the Turkish service. This number 
may well be correct since most of those who estimate the numbers of 
Christians in Algiers lump all together, slave and renegade, thus implying 
there were not enough renegades to attract notice by themselves.5? With 
an eventual ransom always in sight, it is not surprising that conversions 
were few. Only the Spaniards who deserted from the ill-fed and ill-paid 
Spanish garrisons on the North African coast had much to gain from such 
a change. 

One other important aspect of the slave situation is dealt with by con- 
temporary writers. They describe the conditions prevailing in the vessels 
that were used against the Christians. In the eighteenth century the 


51 de Tassy, Histoire, 298. 

52 Quoted in Pananti, Narrative, 344; see also 351-2. 

58 Thomas Shaw, Travels and Observations Relating to Several Parts of Barbary and the 
Levant (Edinburgh, 1808, 3rd ed.), 1, 84. 
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captains were all chosen from Turks. Pananti was very surprised to find a 
‘Moorish’ captain when he was taken. Renegades and Christians had com- 
prised the majority of captains in the seventeenth century, the high-point 
of Algerian sea power. Each captain was chosen by the Dey, even though 
he did not own the vessels used in the trade. Every Arab, Berber and 
Kulugli (son of a Turk soldier and a native woman) who had been to sea at 
any time had always to answer the demands of a captain in forming a crew. 
The captain had full control over the selection and positions of all the sea- 
men on his vessel, but an agha (a military leader) served on each vessel 
with a contingent of land troops, and represented the Dey. The agha 
reported on the actions of the captain at the end of each voyage. His per- 
mission was necessary for the chase of any Christian vessel or for the 
pirate’s return to home port. When a prize had been taken and returned 
to Algiers all on board received a certain percentage of the captured booty 
—including those few Christian slaves who served aboard in specialized 
positions for which Algerians were lacking. If, however, an Algerian vessel 
was lost while on cruise, the owner was required by law to build an equi- 
valent vessel to replace it. This rule was strictly followed, at least until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and thus insured that the Dey would 
maintain a powerful fleet.54 

This was Christian slavery in eighteenth-century Algiers. The idea of 
a Holy War against the Christians had receded and slavery was now re- 
garded by the Deys as the most important method of raising revenue to 
meet the state expenses. The slaves were utilized for heavy labour until 
their ransoms were accomplished, and although their life was hard, they 
were not treated with excessive cruelty. Pananti estimates that one hundred 
to two hundred died yearly.5> With the nature of the dangerous work of 
repairing the mole, and with the repeated epidemics Algiers suffered in the 
period considered, such a number is probably reasonable. Although the 
local population certainly hated these Christians, the state regarded them 
as too much of an investment to be merely wasted to popular prejudice. 
The only truly cruel punishments reported were those suffered by captives 
trying to escape. The Deys, no doubt, acted severely in such situations 
to prevent other prisoners fromi following their example. Algerian 
slavery was a business enterprise and was operated strictly on principles 
that would return the highest profit. 

Information upon Tunis and Tripoli is limited, but a few writers did 
describe some of the conditions prevailing for slaves in the era discussed 
in this paper. On the whole conditions were much the same as in Algiers. 
In Tunis the Bey received a fixed percentage of the cargo and slaves taken; 
his share was one-half of the cargo, one-tenth of the slaves, and he was 
allowed to buy all other slaves for a price one-third as large as the usual 
ransom price. The religious orders kept hospitals in Tunis and were 

54 de Paradis, ‘Alger’, Revue Africaine (1895), XXXIX, 303-13; Pananti, Narrative, 349. 

55 Pananti, Narrative, i54. 
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allowed freedom in bringing the Christian religion to the captives. A policy 
of conversion similar to the rest of North Africa was maintained since 
slavery here was also organized to provide a profit for the state. Those cap- 
tives that did convert were mainly Neapolitans who had little hope for 
ransom. Those who accepted Islam were allowed full opportunity to serve 
the state and in the time of most of the visitors leaving records (around 
1800) held many of the high state offices. Only one traveller, Blaquiere, 
reports that the slaves were very badly treated. His letters however, are 
highly emotional and were designed to incite action in England to end the 
menace of the pirates permanently.°* In actuality conditions were the 
same as in Algiers, and might even have been better since the slaves had no 
dangerous quarry work to do here. 

Tripoli, as far as Christian slaves were concerned, offered no significant 
differences from the other Barbary states.*’ A description of a considerable 
Negro slave trade does appear in the literature, however. G. F. Lyon, who 
travelled south into Fezzan area, describes a well-developed slave trade 
that sent its fruits to Tripoli to be bought or distributed further among the 
Muslim powers. Lyon reports that the Sultan of Fezzan collected taxes 
upon four thousand Negro slaves passing yearly through his dominions on 
their way to Tripoli. The Sultan also made a special yearly expedition of his 
own that netted him from one thousand to fifteen hundred slaves. That 
these Negroes were numerous and played an important role in the life of 
Tripoli is clear since every traveller to that state mentions them frequently. 
They were employed in the army, in domestic service, and many, according 
to the usual customs of Islam had been freed and lived throughout the 
territory.°® 


56 EF. Blaquiere, Letters from the Mediterranean: Containing a Civil and Political Account 
of Sicily, Tripoly, Tunis, and Malta (London, 1813), 1, 197, 206-9; F. A. de Chateau- 
briand, Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary during the Years 1806 and 1807 
(Philadelphia, 1813), 527ff.; Thomas MacGill, An Account of Tunis (Glasgow, 1811), 
30-5, 55, 75-80. ; 

57 William Ray, Horrors of Slavery (Troy, 1808), 81.ff, 160; Mary Gerard, An Affecting 
History of the Captivity and Sufferings of Mrs Mary Gerard (Boston, n.d.), 7-10, 23-4. 

58 G. F. Lyon, A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa in the Years 1818, 1819, and 
1820 (London, 1821), 16ff.; Richard Tully, Narrative of a Ten Years Residence in Tripoli 
in Africa (London, 1816), 6, 28, 157ff.; Paolo della Cella, Narrative of an Expedition from 
Tripoli in Barbary to the West Frontier of Egypt in 1817 by the Bey of Tripoli (London, 
1822), 8, 78. 
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THE ASHANTI KINGS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: A REVISED CHRONOLOGY 


By MARGARET PRIESTLEY and Ivor WILKS 


IN studying the early history of the West African states, one of the diffi- 
culties encountered is that of establishing a reasonably precise framework 
of chronology. Eighteenth-century Ashanti, however, would appear to be 
an exception to this in that the reigns of its kings are dated, although with 
some degree of variation, in all the standard works dealing with the area. 
Their authors, from this point of view, have followed either Thomas Edward 
Bowdich or Joseph Dupuis, both of whom were in Kumasi, the Ashanti 
capital, in the early part of the nineteenth century.! In their treatment of 
traditions and customs, the writings of Bowdich and Dupuis are of great 
interest and value; the chronologies of the two authors, however, although 
they contain major differences, can in neither case be regarded as reliable. 
Fortunately there are in existence written records, hitherto little used, 
which make it possible to draw up a new and amended chart of the reigns 
of the eighteenth-century kings, and which furthermore give rise to 
interesting questions. These are the records of the various European 
companies engaged in trade on the coast, notably the English Royal African 
Company (1672-1750), its successor the Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa (1750-1821), and the second Dutch West Indies Company 
(1674-1791).? Their agents in the forts and settlements were much inter- 
ested in local developments especially in so far as trade might be beneficially 
or adversely affected. As a part of their duties, they kept diaries of events 
and dispatched reports, often of a very detailed nature, to their Companies 
in London and Amsterdam. It is in such records that references are often 
made to Ashanti—for example, to the death of a king or the advent of his 
successor—Europeans in the eighteenth century being considerably more 

1T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 1819); J. Dupuis, 
Journal of a Residence in Ashantee (London, 1824). Bowdich is followed by W. Hutton, 
A Voyage to Africa (London, 1821); Dupuis by J. Beecham, Ashantee and the Gold Coast 
(London, 1841), A. B. Ellis, A History of the Gold Coast of West Africa (London, 1893), W. 
W. Claridge, A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti (London, 1915), 2 vols., and W. E. F. 
Ward, A History of Ghana (revised 2nd ed., London, 1958). For fuller details, see the table 
on p. 96 below. Both Bowdich and Dupuis claim to have used local Muslim records, no 
longer extant, for the purpose of their chronologies, see e.g. Bowdich, op. cit., 232, 
Dupuis, op. cit. 229. 

2 The records of the English Companies (T.70 classification) have been consulted in the 
Public Record Office, London. The relevant Dutch records fall into two main series, the 
Archives of the Second Dutch West Indies Company (W.I.C.), and the Archives of the 
Dutch Possessions on the Coast of Guinea (K.v.G.). Both series are in the General State 
Archives, The Hague, but the authors have used the extensive collection of photostats, 


notes and transcripts made by the late Mr J. T. Furley, and now in the Library of the 
University College of Ghana. 
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in touch with events there and aware of the importance of Ashanti for 
trade than is commonly supposed. Using evidence of this kind, the dates 
of the kings of Ashanti have been examined afresh, with the result that 
the need for a radical revision of the generally accepted views becomes 
apparent. 

Particularly important, yet especially complex, is the initial problem of 
the death of Osei Tutu, to whom tradition ascribes the foundation of 
Kumasi and the creation of the unified Ashanti monarchy. In this instance 
as we shall show, the accepted chronology requires adjustment, probably 
by as many as nineteen years, a revision of obvious relevance to any study 
of Ashanti origins. Traditions still extant and recorded in Kumasi as early 
as 1817,° associate Osei Tutu with the overthrow of Denkyera, a war that 
happens to be well documented in strictly contemporary sources. In the 
late seventeenth century Denkyera and its tributaries dominated the trade 
routes between the interior and the western Gold Coast, and Ashanti trade 
had thus to pass through Denkyera middlemen. Attempts by Ashanti to 
induce the Dutch to send a mission there were unsuccessful,* and frustra- 
tion in the commercial sphere was undoubtedly the basic cause of the war 
with Denkyera that culminated in two battles in 1701 in which the Ashantis 
left ‘the towring Pride of Dinkira in Ashes’.5 Bosman attributed the 
defeat of Denkyera to ‘Zay, the king of Asiante’® and other contemporary 
sources confirm this. Thus for instance the Dutch, surprised by the 
suddenness of the Denkyera collapse, hastened to send an embassy with 
presents and congratulations to ‘the great Asjante Caboceer Zaay’.’ Zay or 
Zaay, the victor over Denkyera of the European accounts, may therefore 
confidently be identified with the Osei Tutu to whom the same victory is 
traditionally accredited. 

A glance at the table (see p. 96 below) will show that recent writers have 
been in general agreement in placing Osei Tutu’s death in 1730 or 1731. 
The ultimate authority for both dates is Dupuis, British consul in Kumasi 
in 1820, who in fact gives no date for Osei Tutu’s death but records that 
after it ‘the capital was in commotion for the election of a new sovereign’ 
and that this state of affairs was terminated by the succession to the throne 
of Opoku in 1731.8 There is thus the suggestion in Dupuis of an inter- 
regnum, which most subsequent writers have preferred to ignore but which 
Reindorf estimated at one year, so placing Osei Tutu’s death in 1730 rather 
than 1731.° The interpretation of Dupuis on this point however, need not 

3 Bowdich, op. cit. 233; see also Dupuis, op. cit. 227-9. 

4 Instructions to D. van Neyendaal for his journey into the interior, granted at Elmina 
9 Oct. 1701, K.v.G. 233. 

5 W. Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea (London, 1705), 
77; letters from Director-General J. van Sevenhuysen, Elmina, to the Assembly of the X, 
Amsterdam, dd 30 May and 16 Nov. 1701, W.I.C. 97. 

6 Bosman, op. cit. 75-6. 

7 Instructions to D. van Neyendaal dd 9 Oct. 1701, K.v.G. 233. 


8 Dupuis, op. cit. 233. 
®C, C. Reindorf, The History of the Gold Coast and Asante (Basel, 1895), App. D. 
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detain us since his chronology for the period is in any case rendered 
unacceptable through an unfortunate mischance. Mistaking the 1721 
English edition of Bosman for a first edition, Dupuis supposed that the 
Denkyera war, which Bosman described as recently fought, must have 
occurred shortly before 1721.1° He was led therefore to assume that 
Osei Tutu had died after that date, and for reasons that are set out below, 
placed his death about a decade later. 

But 1731 can be definitely rejected; the death of Osei Tutu took place at 
least fourteen and probably nineteen years earlier, in 1717 or in 1712. Let 
us examine first the evidence relating to 1717. From September of that 
year rumours were current in the Dutch forts of an impending battle 
between the Ashantis and the Akims,! and on 30 October 1717 the factor 
at Accra reported the death of ‘the Zaay’, which had been followed by the 
withdrawal of the Ashanti army and its subsequent defeat at the hands of 
the pursuing enemy.! This is clearly a reference to the same circumstances 
as those which tradition associates with the death of the king at the Pra 
river during the campaign against the Akims.1* Furthermore, the English 
records provide plenty of evidence to support the Dutch accounts of 
conflict between the Ashantis and Akims at this time. In February 1717 
it was reported from Cape Coast Castle that they were resolved on war 
with each other, in September 1717 that a decisive battle was likely to take 
place, and in October that trade was dull and the paths stopped because of 
hostilities. In May 1718 the news was that peace had been made." 
Traditional and written sources are therefore in agreement in linking the 
death of an Ashanti king with the Akim war, the written sources indicating 
that it happened in the later months of 1717. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the ruler who died in 1717 was 
necessarily Osei Tutu, the victor over Denkyera in 1701, since account has 
to be taken of the fact that there is another, and even earlier reference to the 
death of a king of Ashanti made by the English at Cape Coast Castle in 
1712. Ina letter to the Royal African Company in London, dated 15 March 


10 Dupuis, op. cit. 229. The first Dutch edition of Bosman is in fact that of 1704, and the 
first English 1705. 

11 Tt is often unascertainable from eighteenth-century sources whether a reference to 
Akim is to Abuakwa or Kotoku, or both, but in 1717 the position is clear. The Akim 
Kotokus under their chief Apenten had been preparing for war against Ashanti for two 
years, and in 1717 were joined by the Akim Abuakwas under Ofori. Apenten was killed 
during the war; letters from Dontreleau, Accra, dd 10 Oct. and Butler, Axim, dd 13 Dec. 
1715, entered in Director-General Haring’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 82; letter from van 
Alsen, Accra, dd 30 Oct. 1717, entered in Director-General Robbertz’s Elmina Journal, 
K.v.G. 84. Apenten’s skull is retained in Kumasi, see R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in 
Ashanti (Oxford, 1927), 132. 

12 Letters from Hendrix, Bereku, dd 19 Sept., Raarda, Apam, n.d. but received 5 Nov., 
van Alsen, Accra, dd 30 Oct., and Blenke, Axim, dd 10 Nov., 1717, entered in Director- 
General Robbertz’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 84. 

13 See for example Dupuis, op. cit. 231; F. Fuller, A Vanished Dynasty (London, 1921), 
23. 
14 Letters from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 6 Feb., 25 Sept., 
25 Oct. 1717 and 26 May 1718, T.70/6, f. 48, f. 53, f. 59 and f. 75. 
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of that year, it was reported that Ashanti traders had stopped coming to the 
fort ‘because of the Death of their King’, although the Company’s factors 
expressed the hope that when the funeral ceremony was over, trade would 
revive.5 In connexion with this letter, it is important to realise that 
the English and the Ashantis were enjoying close commercial relations in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. The victory over Denkyera had 
opened up a route from the interior to the western forts where both English 
and Dutch competed for the Ashanti trade, a considerable amount of which 
went to the former at Dixcove, Sekondi, Commenda and Cape Coast. 
There, gold and slaves were exchanged for such European commodities as 
guns, gunpowder, cloth, brass and pewter.'® The comings and goings 
of the Ashantis at the English forts, then, were frequent occurrences, 
not isolated events, and it is against this background that the report 
of 15 March 1712, giving the reasons for interrupted contact, needs to be 
viewed. 

Two further pieces of evidence exist which may well be confirmation 
of a change of ruler in 1712. The first is that in the next year, 1713, the 
Royal African Company in London sent gifts to Cape Coast Castle for the 
king of Ashanti. The giving of presents to chiefs and leading men was, of 
course, a customary practice on the coast, and the English had followed it 
in their dealings with the Ashantis during the first decade of the century 
when rivalry with the Dutch was acute. Sir Dalby Thomas, Chief Agent at 
Cape Coast Castle, frequently stressed the importance of presents in his 
letters to London and regretted the Company’s delay in sending them to 
the coast.!” It is interesting, then, to note what happened in this respect 
between 1712 and 1714, bearing in mind the inevitable slowness of overseas 
communication at the time. On 11 December 1712 the Royal African 
Company acknowledged the receipt of letters from Cape Coast Castle 
including the one of 15 March of that year.18 This was the letter which, 
inter alia, had referred to the king of Ashanti’s death. Three months later, 
on 17 March 1713, it was announced by the Company that presents had 
been sent from London for the king of Ashanti ‘which We hope will make 
him Intirely in Our Interest’. They were shipped in the Oxford; it arrived 
on the Gold Coast in June 1713 and in the next month the factors at Cape 
Coast Castle reported that the gifts would be acceptable to the king.!® 
There seems to have been a delay in getting them to Ashanti, however, 


15 Letter from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 15 March 1711/12, 
T.70/5, f. 81. 

16 Letter from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 17 June 1707, 
T.70/5, f. 33; K. G. Davies, The Royal African Company (London, 1957), 288-9. 

17 Letters from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 22 Oct. 1708, 
8 May 1709, and 12 Feb. 1710, T.70/26; Davies, op. cit. 288. 

18 Letter from the Royal African Company to Cape Coast Castle, dd 11 Dec. 1712, 
T.70/52, £271. 

19 Letter from the Royal African Company to Cape Coast Castle, dd 17 March 1712/13, 
T.70/52, f. 292; letter from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 16 July 
5713, 1:70/§;.4.:91. 
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probably because of the disturbed state of the interior—the Twifo were a 
frequent source of trouble to inland traders and Ashanti itself appears to 
have been in an unsettled condition.2° But by October 1714 they had been 
dispatched together with an accompanying message.*! Whilst it cannot be 
proved conclusively from the available evidence that the reason for these 
particular presents was the accession of a new monarch, there is at least a 
strong possibility that this was so, and that the Royal African Company 
considered the moment a politic one to strengthen its ties with the 
ruler of a powerful state with which it was building up a commercial 
alliance.2? Secondly, from a study of the Dutch records an interesting fact 
emerges relating to the form of designating the king of Ashanti. Before 
1712 Zaay (Zaatj, Zaij, etc.) is used as a personal name, for example, ‘the 
great Asjante Caboceer Zaay’, ‘the great monarch Zaay’; in the following 
years, however, it becomes a title and the references are now to ‘the 
Zaay’. This change might well have been the result of the accession of a 
new king in 1712 who, like his predecessor, would be known as Osei, a 
situation which would lead the Dutch to suppose that this was an official 
appellation and not his name as they had originally thought.*% 

The probability that Osei Tutu died in 1712, suggested by the foregoing 
evidence, is further increased by a report which Landman, the Dutch 
factor at Axim, sent to Elmina in October 1706. Landman, who had just 
received a party of traders from Ashanti, was informed that Zaay (Osei), on 
account of his great age, had recently handed over ‘his sword and all his 
riches, greatness, and authority to the Assantynse Caboceer Amonquatia’, 
with the idea of avoiding disputes about the succession upon his death. 
The President in Elmina, perhaps having understood his factor to imply 
that Amonquatia had become king, expressed in reply surprise that ‘Zaay 
had transferred his kingdom and dependencies to his slave the Caboceer 
Amanquandja’.24 There seems no good reason however to doubt the 
general accuracy of Landman’s report. Amonquatia is readily recognizable 
as the famous Amankwatia of Ashanti tradition, whose mother reputedly 
suckled Osei Tutu, and who was subsequently created by that king the first 
Kontihene of Kumasi, senior divisional chief and inter alia commander of 


20 Letters from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 26 Jan., 27 May, 
20 July and 2 Nov. 1713, T.70/5, f. 88, f. 90, f. 92 and f. 94; Davies, op. cit. 289; letter 
from Butler, Axim, dd 8 Oct. 1715, entered in Director-General Haring’s Elmina Journal, 
K.v.G. 82. 

*1 Letter from Cape Coast Castle to the Royal African Company, dd 9 Oct. 1714, 
T. 70/5, f. 105. 

22 Davies, op. cit. 288-9. 

23 In Dutch sources from 1707 to 1717 the authors noted thirty-one uses of Zaay, 
fourteen times as a personal name and seventeen as a title. All fourteen former uses 
occurred before 1712, and all seventeen latter after 1712. The name Osei in fact seems 
to be accurately described as ‘the family name of the present race of kings, some of their 
relatives bearing it as well’, Bowdich, op. cit. 234. 

24 Letter from Landman, Axim, dd 28 Oct. and reply from President Nuyts, Elmina, 
dd 4 Nov. 1706, entered in Nuyts’s Diary, General State Archives, The Hague, acquisi- 
tions 1902, XXVI, II5. 
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the Kumasi armies.25 The President in 1706 was certainly correct in 
doubting that Amankwatia had succeeded Osei Tutu as king, but it would 
not have been a violation of Ashanti constitutional practice for the aged 
Osei Tutu, fearing dissension upon his death, to have vested in his Konti- 
hene powers of trusteeship until the succession had been decided. 

If in 1706 Osei Tutu was of great age, then it seems highly unlikely that 
he would be with his armies in the field eleven years later. Landman’s 
report thus strengthens the general presumption in favour of 1712 rather 
than 1717 as the date of the monarch’s death. The barrier to the acceptance 
of the earlier date, however, lies in its implication of the existence of a king 
who succeeded Osei Tutu, who died in 1717 during the Akim campaign, 
but whose very name had already been completely forgotten or suppressed 
in Ashanti tradition as early as 1817 when Bowdich in Kumasi first listed 
the Ashanti kings. Prima facie such a possibility appears remote, until one 
reconstructs in detail from contemporary European reports the circum- 
stances of the Akim war of 1717 and especially those surrounding the death 
of the king. 

The disaster that befell the Ashanti army in 1717 was a consequence of 
its line of march having been disclosed to the enemy. The Ashanti king had 
committed his forces to a war against the Akims, partly in response to an 
appeal for help from the coastal Agona people. At that time, however, 
Agona was under an Akwamu overlordship, and the king of Akwamu 
apparently planned a studied revenge for the Ashanti intervention in the 
affairs of one of his dependencies. First suggesting to the Ashantis that one 
of their armies should pass through his territory to attack the Akims where 
they would least expect it, the Akwamu king then had the Akims informed 
of the route the Ashantis must take. As a result part of the Ashanti army 
was surprised and surrounded; the soldiers were unable to procure food 
and small-pox broke out in the camp. In October 1717 they attempted to 
retire, but the Akims attacked strongly and inflicted heavy losses.?® 

It is clear from contemporary sources that the Ashanti king was with the 
part of the army that was surprised and cut off by the Akim forces, and 
furthermore that he died during the course of the campaign. Unfortunately 
it is not apparent from such sources whether he died in battle or from 
natural causes. Exactly one hundred years later Bowdich was told in 

25 Rattray, op. cit. 68; K. A. Busia, The Position of the Chief in the Modern Political 
System of Ashanti (London, 1951), 91. A later Kontihene in 1820, also named Amank- 
watia, was described as ‘a man whose rank was second only to that of the king, and who 
governed the country as lieutenant or viceroy’, Dupuis, op. cit. 99. A third Kontihene 
of the same name commanded the main Ashanti armies against the British in 1872-4. It is 
still customary in the absence of the Asantehene for the Kontihene to assume the pre- 
sidency of the Kumasi State Council. 

26 Letter from Director-General Haring, Elmina, to Butler, Axim, dd 16 Dec. 1715, 
K.v.G. 82; letter from van Alsen, Accra, dd 30 Oct. 1717, and dispatch from Director- 
General Robbertz’s and Council to Directors, W.I.C. dd 4 March 1718, entered in 


Robbertz’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 84; letter from Director-General Butler, Elmina, to 
van Naarssen, Accra, dd 3 Nov. 1718, K.v.G. 85. 
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Kumasi that the king had been shot whilst in his hammock.?’ Three years 
later, in 1820, Dupuis recorded a much fuller account. The king, with some 
two or three hundred retainers, to the rear of the main army, was suddenly 
attacked by the Akims as he was crossing the Pra river. 

The first volley, it is related, wounded the sovereign in the side; but still 
vigorous, he threw himself out of the hammock, and rallied his men as best 
he could; a second discharge from the forest killed him outright, and he fell 
with his face into the river. 


Dupuis relates that the king’s retinue was annihilated, and adds that after 
the king’s death the main Ashanti army, 

returned home, bringing in their train a considerable number of prisoners, who 
were doomed to be immolated to his shade; for as to the body of the king, it 
was never recovered.” 


Dupuis’ testimony on this latter point is of crucial importance. For the 
Akan in general the death of a king in battle was not a disaster of the first 
order. The body was usually smoked to preserve it and subsequently 
carried back to the capital. There it was afforded the full customary rites 
given to any deceased king. The body was lightly buried and the grave 
regularly watered. After some time the bones were dug up, cleaned, wired 
together with gold and placed in a coffin in the royal mausoleum. Every 
year at the odwira festival the skeleton would be removed from its coffin, 
dressed up, placed in a chair, and ritually greeted by the reigning monarch.*® 
Sometimes however it would happen that in battle an army was surrounded 
and had little chance of escape. In such circumstances it was customary 
for the king to kill himself; suicide, noted Dupuis, 
is put into practice chiefly by men of rank, who are solicitous to preserve their 
remains from the brutal insults of their enemies; for which reason a retired 
thicket is usually chosen, or they blow themselves to atoms, by confined powder; 
or procure a faithful slave, or their children to destroy them, and inter their 
bodies in secret.®° 


What constituted the most grave disaster for the whole state, however, was 
the capture of the king whether dead or alive, for no relic was more highly 
prized, for magico-ritual purposes, than the skull of an enemy’s king.*4 
In view of this it becomes of great significance that in 1820 it was still 
acknowledged in Ashanti that the body of the king killed by the Akims in 


1717 was never recovered.** 


27 Bowdich, op. cit. 233. He states that the king was killed by the ‘Atoas’, which would 
appear to mean the Akim Kotokus, see Reindorf, op. cit. 68. 

28 Dupuis, op. cit. 231-3. 

29 Bowdich, op. cit. 289; F. A. Ramseyer and J. Kuhne, Four Years in Ashantee (London, 
1875), 117 and 135-6; J. Gros, Voyages, Aventures et Captivité de . Bonnat chez les 
Achantis (Paris, 1884), 213-18; Rattray, op. cit. ch. x11 and especially 139-43. 

30 Dupuis, op. cit. 238n. 31 Rattray, op. cit. 132. 

32'The Akim Abuakwas claim to possess the skull of the Ashanti king slain at the Pra. 
This would appear strange if the Akim Kotokus led the attack, see footnote 27, but was 
perhaps due to the death of the king of Kotoku in the same campaign, see footnote 11. 
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In the light of Dupuis’s evidence on this point it becomes apparent how 
the name of one king could have been dropped from the Ashanti regnal 
lists. If the king’s body was not brought back to the capital in 1717 and his 
skeleton not placed in the royal mausoleum, then at the annual odwira 
festival, when the reigning monarch visited each of his ancestors’ skeletons 
in turn to offer them food and drink, no such ritual service could have been 
performed for him. But the omission of his name from the regnal list was 
not simply a result of forgetfulness through the absence of any visible relic, 
important though this was;%° it involved also a definite mechanism of sup- 
pression. Because of the disastrous loss of the king’s body, with the atten- 
dant jeopardizing of the future of the dynasty and indeed of the whole 
state, the name of the king would become a kunorokosem, something known 
but not to be mentioned, its utterance strongly tabooed (akyiwadie). 
Certainly we know that the Ntam kese or Great Oath of Ashanti is concerned 
with the day on which, and place at which, the king was killed, yet even in 
swearing the Great Oath the actual names of the day, Memeneda (Saturday), 
and place, Akromanti, must not be uttered but only referred to obliquely. 
The point is a crucial one. The strength of the taboos surrounding references 
to the disaster of 1717 cannot be better appreciated than from Dupuis: 


Miminda Acromantee (implying Saturday and Acromantee) by which the 
national affliction is recorded, has been considered ever since an oath of the most 
solemn and unequivocal import; and the day itself has been cast into the calendar 
among the list of ominous days stigmatized by the Ashantees as days which 
forbode evil. . .. The words, as recorded, are deemed too profane to utter, unless 
in a whisper between friends; and this redoubtable oath is most commonly taken 
by inference only, as, the dreadful day, the day of God’s chastisement, etc. The 
effect of these expressions only, as I have witnessed at the court, clouds every 
brow with woe, from the king to the slave who stands behind his chair; many fly 
from the presence. . . . Others cover their faces with both hands, uttering at the 
time a charm or invocation to the patron Gods to shield them from the ominous 
import of those words, and the effect of the king’s wrath or sorrow. .. . The oath 
itself entails the penalty of death, frequently by torture.*4 


That the name of the king who died in 1717 was suppressed after the 
event led Bowdich and Dupuis one hundred years later to assume that it 
must have been Osei Tutu, and this has now become merged into that 
amorphous and ever-growing body of lore that we have described as 
Ashanti tradition. But a close examination of this, as reported from the 
time of Bowdich and Dupuis onwards, reveals some ambiguity and contra- 
diction on the details of Osei Tutu’s death which are explicable once it is 
accepted that a king of Ashanti is missing from the regnal lists. While there 


83 When they were thought to have lost the skull of a later king, it was remarked of the 
Ashantis that they ‘are still more mortified at a circumstance which has robbed their royal 
catacombs of one of its mementoes, and broken the line of death’s heads by which the 
chronology of the throne is perpetuated’. J. Holman, Travels in Madeira, Sierra Leone, 
Teneriffe, St. Jago, Cape Coast, Fernando Po, Princes Island, etc., etc. 2nd ed. (London, 
1840), 227. 34 Dupuis, op. cit. 232-3. 
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is general agreement that the circumstances in which the death took place 
were those of an Akim war, variations in the story then become apparent. 
Osei Tutu is described as having been shot while crossing the Pra in his 
hammock; another explanation is that he died a natural death in battle, 
being infirm and in bad health. His body is said never to have been 
recovered; a different account states that it was coffined and carried in the 
rear of the army.** The interesting points are also made in Ashanti versions 
that the news of his death was kept secret at first so as not to discourage the 
army, and that Opoku Ware represented him for a time and severely 
punished the Akims, after which he informed the nobles and generals prior 
to their return to Kumasi.** This evidence from the recorded traditions 
would indicate, therefore, that events at the river Pra became surrounded 
with a considerable degree of mystery. Furthermore, discrepancies con- 
nected with the Great Oath must be noted. It is no doubt significant that 
Ashanti disquisitions on the subject contain the suggestion that Osei Tutu 
died neither on a Saturday nor at Akromanti. Reindorf learned that he 
died on a Monday and that the reference to Saturday in the Great Oath 
was to the death of a later king, Osei Bonsu.*” Rattray was informed that 
the reference to Akromanti (Coromantin) was not to the defeat by the 
Akims (in 1717), but to a later reverse suffered at the hands of the Fantes 
during the reign of Osei Yao (1824-34).°* Yet it must be pointed out that 
‘Miminda Cormantee’ is mentioned by Bowdich as the ‘most solemn oath 
of the Ashantees’ in 1819, before the death of Osei Bonsu and before the 
beginning of the reign of Osei Yao.°® The dilemma, it appears, is that there 
was a reluctance in Ashanti to link Memeneda and Akromanti with the 
name of Osei Tutu, yet the name of the king with which they should be 
linked had been unheard there since the disaster on the Pra. Ambiguities in 
recorded traditions, then, strengthen the case, built on the evidence of 
contemporary European trading reports, that the death of Osei Tutu 
occurred in 1712, and that it was his successor who died in 1717 during 
the Akim campaign. Dupuis’s attribution of the former event to about 1730 
is thus clearly incorrect; it is just possible, however, that the consul had 
learned in Kumasi that Osei Tutu survived the victory over Denkyera by 
about a decade, which seems to have been the case, and, believing the 
Denkyera war to have been fought about 1720, was led therefore to regard 
1730 or 1731 as the year of his death. 

From questions of revision connected with Osei Tutu, we turn next to 
Opoku Ware. As we shall see, his reign lasted for a considerably longer 
time than the eleven years (1731-42) assigned to it by Dupuis.4° The actual 
year of accession cannot be ascertained with complete exactitude, but it was 
certainly between 1718 and 1722. The preliminary to his reign was un- 
settlement and civil strife in Ashanti. This had its origins in the period 


35 Compare Dupuis, op. cit. 231 and 233 with Reindorf, op. cit. 68-9. 

36 Reindorf, op. cit. 69; Fuller, op. cit. 23. See also p. 92, footnote 41 below. 
3? Reindorf, op. cit. 68-9. 38 Rattray, op. cit. 213. 

3® Bowdich, op. cit. 233. 40 Dupuis, op. cit. 233 and 235. 
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after 1712,*! and was aggravated by the manner of the king’s death at the 
Pra in 1717. In the next year it was reported by the Dutch that Ashanti 
‘was much at variance between itself and had already fought twice between 
itself’; the heir of the Zaay was said to be getting the upper hand how- 
ever.42 Four years later, on 3 February 1722, the arrival at Elmina of a 
triumphant embassy from ‘the young Zaay of Ashanti’ was announced.** 
Allowing for the fact that the envoys would take several weeks to reach the 
coast, it can be inferred that by the end of 1721 at the latest Opoku Ware 
had established himself securely on the throne after some years of internal 
warfare. The date given by Bowdich for his accession—1720—seems there- 
fore very likely, and is one instance in which the chronology of the early- 
nineteenth-century writers is acceptable.44 Henceforward the evidence of 
the Companies’ records makes it possible to be more precise about dates, 
and doubts about identity are completely removed by the increasing use of 
personal names. Opoku, for instance, is referred to by name in the Dutch 
records early in 1724.4 His reign was a lengthy one of thirty years; the 
Dane Romer, who was in Christiansborg at the time, in a subsequent work 
recorded his death in one place as 1749, in another as 1751.4® Dutch 
letters of May 1750, however, suggest that the event had occurred earlier 
in that year.4’ This seems to be confirmed by an entry in an Arabic chron- 
icle apparently of late-eighteenth-century date, which records the death of 
‘Muliki Asanti’, the king of Ashanti, in a.H. 1163, early in the Christian 
year 1750, and continues: 


*,... may God curse him, may He take his soul and cast it into the fire. 

He it was who troubled the people of Gonja; continually and at all times did he 
trouble them. He seized their possessions. Whatever he wished, so he did, for he 
was all powerful in his rule.*® 


41 In 1715 the Dutch factor at Axim reported a rumour, which he considered credible, 
that the Zaay had died, but because the succession had not been decided the event had 
been kept secret. Claimants to the throne were said to be making war upon Aowin with the 
intention of putting the heir to the Zaay in possession of it, and of then dividing Ashanti be- 
tween them before announcing the king’s death; letter from Butler, Axim, dd 8 Oct. 1715, 
entered in Director-General Haring’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 82. This report, although 

* difficult to understand, is important in that it may contain a further reference to the death of 
Osei Tutu, see pp. 85-6 above. It is also interesting to note that a century later, during the 
Gaman war of 1818-19, the opinion was held at Cape Coast Castle that the Ashantis had 
sustained such a serious defeat in that war ‘as to have produced the election of another 
king, who, from state policy, negotiated in the name of his predecessor’; Dupuis, op. cit. xix. 

*2 Letters from van Naarssen, Axim, dd 9 and 30 Oct. 1718, entered in Director- 
General Butler’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 85. 

43 Entry for 3 Feb. 1722 in Director-General Butler’s Journal, K.v.G. 89. 

44 Bowdich, op. cit. 234. 

45 Letter from van Goch, Axim, n.d., entered in Director-General Valkenier’s Elmina 
Journal, 22 Feb. 1724, K.v.G. 91. 

46... F. Romer, Tilforladelig Efterretning om Kysten Guinea (Copenhagen, 1760), 110 
and 226. 

47 Letters from Brumner, Accra, dd 3 and 29 May 1750, entered in Director-General 
van Voorst’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 111. 

48 MS. Chronicle of Imam Imoru Konandi and Al Hajj Mahama, reproduced in trans- 
lation in J. Goody, The Ethnography of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, West of 
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It is interesting that Opoku seems also to have made a great impression 
upon the Europeans, more so than did Osei Tutu. In 1766 the Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle described him as having been the wisest and most 
valiant monarch of his time in that part of the world, drawing attention to 
his long and active reign and successful wars. Both the English and Dutch 
believed that Osei Kojo, who ruled later in the century, wished to model 
himself upon his great predecessor.*® The thirty years of Opoku Ware’s 
rule were concerned with the consolidation of the power of Ashanti after 
the earlier disturbances, and with a vigorous expansion into neighbouring 
territories culminating in the invasion of Gonja and Dagomba in 1744-5. 
An attack on Fante was also intended, but not actually undertaken.*® In 
1748 an attempt to dethrone Opoku was crushed.*! 

Kusi Obodum, the next ruler, had a career of considerably less distinc- 
tion. On Opoku’s death there was a stool dispute, noted by both the Danes 
and the Dutch on the coast, between Kusi and another claimant, Dako, 
whom Opoku had indicated as his successor. Kusi was placed on the 
throne and Dako, who refused to recognize the new king, was ultimately 
put to death. A Dutch report suggests that Kusi was made king in May 
1750; the accession of ‘Kayishi’, i.e. Kusi, is also recorded for the same year 


- in the Arabic chronicle already mentioned.*? Kusi did not prove a very 


effective ruler however; the assessment of him by a recent writer as ‘an 
elderly mediocrity, who left the business of governance to his chiefs and 
advisers’53 would appear to be supported by contemporary evidence. In 
1760, ten years after his accession, Adu Gyamera, described by the Dutch 
as ‘general of all Ashanti’, was the instigator of an attempt to dethrone 
Kusi. But the breach was healed and the king and his general agreed 
instead to join forces against external enemies, the Wassaws and 


the White Volta (Colonial Office, London, 1954), App. IV. The Ashanti king recorded as 
dying in 1750 is curiously described as ‘Ayi son of Ayi’ but since this is not in any case an 
Ashanti name it is probably the result of a copyist’s error. It seems likely that ben ayi 
(son of Ayi) is a corruption of the Twi penyin (the elder). Opoku may have been 
known as Osei Penyin in contrast with his younger contemporary Osei Kuma, ‘the 
younger Osei’, who subsequently became enthroned as Osei Kojo, dispatch from 
Director-General Ulsen to the Assembly of the X, dd 20 Nov. 1758, W.I.C. 114. The 
context of the entry in the Chronicle, however, leaves no doubt that the reference is to 
Opoku Ware. 

49 Letter from Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle, to the Committee of the 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa dd 13 July 1766, T.70/31, ff. 201-2; letter from 
Director-General Huydecooper, Elmina, to the Assembly of the X, Amsterdam, dd 
15 Oct. 1764, W.I.C. 115. 

50 Romer, op. cit. 218-27; Chronicle of Imoru and Mahama, in Goody, op. cit. 
App. IV. 

51 Dispatch from Director-General van Voorst to the Presidial Chamber, Amsterdam, 
dd 30 Sept. 1748, W.I.C. 490; Dupuis, op. cit. 235. 

52 Letters from Brumner, Accra, dd 3 and 29 May 1750, entered in Director-General 
van Voorst’s Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 111; dispatch from van Voorst to the Presidial 
Chamber, Amsterdam, dd 17 Nov. 1751, W.I.C. 490; letters from Brumner, Accra, dd 
8 Jan. and 10 Feb. 1751, entered in van Voorst’s Journal, K.v.G. 112; Romer, op. cit. 226; 
Chronicle of Imoru and Mahama, in Goody, op. cit. App. IV. 

53 Fuller, op. cit. 31. 
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Akims.** Kusi’s reign came to an end in 1764, an event noted in both the 
English and Dutch records, messengers of the former Company being in 
Ashanti at the time. He was dethroned in that year and died shortly 
afterwards.** 

The young and vigorous Osei Kojo succeeded, whose ‘forward’ policy, 
like that of Opoku Ware, led to a period of turbulence on the coast. Al- 
though extremely eventful, his reign did not last for the twenty-nine years 
of Dupuis’s dating,®* but for thirteen years, from 1764-77. News of his 
death reached the Dutch at Accra by November 1777, and the Ashanti 
envoy there, Boakye, had to return because of the event. The English at 
Cape Coast Castle first refer to it early in the following year.” Among 
eighteenth-century Ashanti kings Osei Kojo is especially interesting in that 
he attempted to reopen the paths from the interior to the western coast 
so that his traders could frequent the forts there as they had done in the 
early years of the century. For this purpose he marched southwards to 
attack the Wassaws and Akims, and by June 1765 his army had entered 
Fante territory. During the resultant tension with the Fantes, the English 
and Dutch on the coast acted as arbitrators.5® Their records, therefore, 
contain many references to Osei Kojo, noting him as enterprising and 
courageous and attached to the memory of Opoku Ware.®® After his death in 
1777 a period of internal trouble ensued with the accession of a minor, 
Osei Kwame. In October 1780 the Governor of Cape Coast Castle wrote 
that it was difficult to get a proper account of the condition of Ashanti, 
but that as far as could be ascertained the king was entirely under the 
influence of the Queen Mother and the kingdom in a state of considerable 
disorder.®° Bowdich, it should be pointed out, makes similar comments. 
He says that Osei Kwame succeeded at a very early age and describes the 
Queen Mother as ‘a woman of violent passions and great ambition’, but 
he wrongly places his accession in 1785.1 Osei Kwame was ultimately 


54 Dispatch from Director-General Ulsen to the Assembly of the X, dd 20 Nov. 1758, 
W.I1.C. 114; dispatch from Director-General Huydecooper to the Assembly of X, dd 
1 May 1760, W.I.C. 114; letter from Fiscal Erasmi, Elmina, to the Presidial Chamber, 
Zeeland, dd 3 Aug. 1760, W.I.C. 115. 

56 Letter from Director-General Huydecooper to the Assembly of the X, dd 15 Oct. 
1764, W.I.C. 115; letter from Governor William Mutter, Cape Coast Castle, to the Com- 
mittee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, dd 21 Jan. 1765, T.70/31, f. 114. 

56 Dupuis, op. cit. 241 and 244. 

57 Fiscal van Leefdael’s Journal kept at Accra about the Danish dispute, entry for 30 
Nov. 1777, W.I.C. 143; letter from Governor Richard Miles, Cape Coast Castle, to the 
Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, dd 19 Jan. 1778, T.70/32, f. 73. 

58 See M. A. Priestley, ‘The Ashanti Question and the British: Eighteenth-century 
Origins’ which will appear in a subsequent number of the Journal of African History. 

5® Letter from Director-General Huydecooper, Elmina, to the Assembly of the X, dd 
15 Oct. 1764, W.1.C. 115; letter from Governor John Hippisley, Cape Coast Castle, to the 
Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, dd 13 July 1766, T.70/31, 
f. 199 and ff. 201-2. 

6° Letter from Governor Richard Miles, Cape Coast Castle, to the Committee of the 
Company of Merchants trading to Africa, dd 25 June 1778 and from Governor John 
Roberts, Cape Coast Castle, to the same, dd 8 Oct. 1780, T.70/32, f. 76 and f. 161. 

61 Bowdich, op. cit. 239. 
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dethroned. Bowdich dates this event 1798, Dupuis 1797. Both would seem 
too early, for Osei Kwame died in 1803 or early in 1804. The evidence 
suggests that this event occurred within two or at most three years of his 
dethronement, which must therefore have taken place in or about 1801. 

The amended chronology of the rulers of Ashanti, as established in this 
paper from contemporary European sources, enables a new approach to be 
made to traditional history. The sequence of events there recorded can now 
be viewed in a different time perspective, as a result of which considerable 
reinterpretation may become necessary. The fact that Osei Tutu died long 
before 1731, for instance, has the implication that the origin of Ashanti 
must be sought earlier than the end of the seventeenth century, the period 
in which this event is usually placed. Again, the elongation of Opoku 
Ware’s reign from eleven to thirty years is obviously of great significance 
in assessing the phases of Ashanti expansion in the eighteenth century— 
Reindorf, it may be noted, described him as the ruler ‘who had extended 
the Asante kingdom more than any of his predecessors, or any of his 
successors’.®8 To take yet another example, Dupuis’s statement that Osei 
Kojo confined himself to his palace as ‘the infirmities of age’ came upon 
him,* a version which all subsequent writers follow, hardly fits in with 
_the facts of a reign lasting only thirteen instead of twenty-nine years, at the 
commencement of which the king was noted for his youth and vigour.®® 
Distortions of this nature in Ashanti accounts of their own past, once de- 
tected, raise interesting problems of the extent to which they resulted from 
the deliberate control, for reasons of state, over what was to be narrated 
concerning past events. Finally, revisions of Ashanti regnal chronology 
will have even wider consequences. Wherever events within other state 
histories are dated by reference to Ashanti, corresponding adjustments 
will become necessary. 

62 Bowdich, op. cit. 239; Dupuis, op. cit. 245; letter from Linthorst, Accra, dd 


19 Feb. 1804, entered in Governor-General Bartels’ Elmina Journal, K.v.G. 192. 
63 Reindorf, op. cit. go. 64 Dupuis, op. cit. 243. 65 See p. 94 above. 



































96 MARGARET PRIESTLEY AND IVOR WILKS 
The Eighteenth-Century Ashanti Kings: A Comparative Chronology 
Bowdich Hutton Dupuis Beecham Ellis Reindorf Claridge Fuller Ward Revised 
1819 = 1821 1824 1841 1893 =-1895 1915 1921 1948 Chrono- 
logy 
OSEI TUTU 
Accession nd. nd. nd. c.1700 n.d. 1700 1697 c.1695 c.1693_ n.d. 
End ofreign n.d. 1720 nd. nd. 1731 197390 373% #1731 1731 «1712 
OSEI? 
Accession — — — — _ — _ — — 1712 
Endofreign — — — —_ — — — — — «917 
OPOKU WARE 
Accession 1740 «1720 «373% 179% 173I 1974) -T99% 1791 273 “1720 
Endofreign 1741 1741 1742 41742 41742 #41749 1742 1742 41742 1750 
KUSI OBODUM 
Accession n7qt: 174qn nid. nid. 9179742: 1750. 1742 Mid. 1744. 17980 
Endofreign 1753 nd. nd. n.d. 1752 1770 #1752 nd. 1752 1764 
OSEI KOJO 
Accession 1753 nd. 1752 2952 3752 1770 1953 1984. 1752 1764 
Endofreign 1785 1785 n.d. nd. 1781 1781 #1781 #1781 #1781 = 1777 
OSEI KWAME 
Accession 1785 1785 1781 1781 #1781 #1781 #1781 nd. 1781 1777 
Endofreign 1798 n.d. 1797 n.d. 1797 1799 1797 1799 1797 ¢.1801 
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TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE PARTITION 
OF AFRICA! 


By J. D. HARGREAVES 


I 


THE partition of Africa is one of those historical processes which have 
been more discussed than studied. Everybody knows that between 1884 
and 1898 the soil of Africa was very largely apportioned to the sovereignty 
of European powers; the results are written on the modern map, the details 
of the various agreements are not too difficult to check.2, Most writers on 
the subject, moreover, have clear views about the historical significance of 
the whole process; whether they regard it as a beneficent extension of the 
institutions and values of West European civilization or as an intolerable 
imposition of alien power, their evaluations derive from prior convictions 
rather than from empirical study. Despite the importance in contemporary 
African politics of polemical statements about Imperialism, for coherent 
accounts of the territorial partition of the continent it is still necessary to 
look to books written by public men before European archives were 
available, and indeed before the process itself was complete. 

Historians who refer to the partition indirectly often owe a great debt to 
The Partition of Africa by J. S. Keltie, the first edition of which was com- 
pleted in 1893. Keltie, a publicist in the service of the Royal Geographical 
Society, was able to draw on the advice of men like Kirk, Goldie, Cawston 
and Johnston; his book remains the most comprehensive account of when 
and how different powers acquired titles to different areas of Africa, and it 
contains many well-informed pointers to the immediate diplomatic and 
political background. But although Keltie sees the general primary cause 


’ of the ‘scramble’ in increased competition for industrial markets, he rarely 


analyses the forces working for expansion in any particular locality. More- 
over his viewpoint, typical of the period, assumed the superiority over all 
things African of European, and more particularly of British, culture and 
institutions; he defines his subject as the process by which ‘the bulk of the 
one barbarous continent [was] parcelled out among the most civilized 
powers of Europe’. Similar criticisms apply to the lectures on The Parti- 
tion and Colonization of Africa, published by Sir Charles Lucas, once of 
the Colonial Office, in 1922; and his scale is too large to permit other than 


1 This essay is based chiefly on research for a forthcoming study of the prelude to the 
partition of West Africa, which has been made possible by generous grants from the 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 

* E. Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty, 3 vols. (London, 1909, 3rd ed.). 

3J.S. Keltie, The Partition of Africa (London, 1895), 1. 
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superficial treatment (though in his Historical Geography of 1894 Lucas 
had given some clear pointers to the local expansionist pressures brought to 
bear on colonial governments and on the Colonial Office, even adumbrating 
a form of ‘frontier’ thesis very shortly after Turner).4 Even Sir Harry 
Johnston’s A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races, first 
published in 1899, is a disappointing pot-boiler, a series of disjointed 
chapters chiefly compiled from secondary materials and too rarely illu- 
minated by the author’s unique personal experience.® 


II 


The reason why these pioneer surveys have not been superseded by a 
comprehensive modern treatise is only too plain; it lies in the sheer com- 
plexity of the task, in the mass and diversity of the evidence. Even mono- 
graphs covering particular aspects have been surprisingly few, until 
recently. Diplomatic history was widely studied after the First World War, 
and diplomatic archives have progressively become available to scholars; 
yet even studies explaining the negotiations which drew the boundaries in 
Africa are irregular in incidence. To students primarily interested in 
international relations, the significance of such negotiations depends on 
their effect on power relations in Europe; but many important African 
frontiers were settled arbitrarily and speedily with the frank intention of 
avoiding any alteration in the balance of European forces. It is well 
known that in 1884 Bismarck warned Britain that Germany’s friendship 
was worth more than many such places as Little Popo;® but this scale of 
priorities was in fact accepted by all the powers, and only exceptional cases 
demand the attention of those historians who, like Bismarck, have their 
map of Africa in Europe. So, though much has been published on the 
events which inaugurated the ‘scramble’ of 1884-5, most of it concen- 
trates on explaining the sudden German initiative. And it is now clear that 
the explanation lies, not in developments in Africa, nor even in the release 
of colonizing aspirations, ‘pent up’, as Keltie put it, since the days of 
Frederick William I,’ but in Bismarck’s response to the changing inter- 
national situation and to shifts in German politics. Only Miss Crowe’s 
book, while still basically diplomatic history, has done much to illuminate 
the African significance of the Berlin conference; even this has not sufficed 
to kill the common belief that the conference ‘partitioned Africa’.® In fact, 


*C. P. Lucas, A Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 111, West Africa (1894), 
140. 

5 R. Oliver, Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa (London, 1957), 280-2. 

6 Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1v, no. 738. Bismarck to Miinster, 
5 May 1884. 

7 Keltie, op. cit. 69, 169-71. 

8A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe (Oxford, 1954), 292-8. For a 
recent review of the literature, see W. O. Aydelotte, ‘Wollte Bismarck Kolonien?’ in 
W. Conze, ed., Deutschland und Europa (Diisseldorf, 1951). 

®S. E. Crowe, The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-5 (London, 1942); cf. Report of 
All-African Peoples Conference, Accra, West Africa, 13 Dec. 1958, 1191. 
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far from starting a ‘scramble for Africa’, the Conference was largely in- 
tended to define, and limit, the effects of the scrambling on European 
relationships. 

There is similar emphasis among the other contributions by diplomatic 
historians to African studies. There has been much discriminating work on 
questions which involved important interests of Britain or France, such as 
the Upper Nile. Mr A. J. P. Taylor has admirably illustrated how both 
French and British policy in this area, over a limited period, was formed by 
the interaction of international necessities and local colonial pressures; 
but, being primarily interested in Europe, he merely alludes in passing to 
the effect of the Nile dispute on Anglo-French relations elsewhere in 
Africa.1° Even in the latest volume of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire Mr Hinsley concentrates on the issues which bulked largest in 
Europe, merely saying that Anglo-French rivalry in West Africa ‘con- 
formed to the existing pattern of relations between the Powers, and did not 
threaten to distort it’.14 Though this is true in general, it is curious that 
nowhere in the volume is there much discussion of Anglo-French disputes 
over the Niger frontier. The principal question at issue here in the 1890’s— 
whether France, perhaps with German co-operation, could secure territory 
below the Boussa rapids and so challenge the Royal Niger Company’s 
effective monopoly of the Lower Niger—was important enough to threaten, 
at times, to affect European alignments. In March 1894 Dr Kayser of the 
German foreign ministry warned the British Ambassador that the Niger 
navigation might become ‘the next great African question’ ;!* and by 1898 
Chamberlain (though not Salisbury nor Hanotaux), was prepared to risk 
war to secure a satisfactory frontier. This dispute has recently been fruit- 
fully studied by historians of Africa;!* but it has still to be adequately 
assimilated by general international historians. 

Still, Africanists should curb any tendency to disdain the contributions 
of diplomatic historians, for often detailed knowledge of the European 
situation is the key to the policies adopted by the Powers in Africa, and to 
the scale of priorities which Governments adopted. Salisbury, when at the 
Foreign Office in 1878-80, was greatly concerned by changes in the balance 
of power in Europe and the Near East, and regarded all British interests in 
tropical Africa as falling very low in the scale. Hence his angry comment 
when in 1879 the government of Lagos occupied the village of Kéténou, 
disregarding the possible reaction in Paris; this action stood condemned 
as liable to ‘produce resentment on the part of that Power with whom, 
more than any other, it is the interest of this country to live on terms of 


10 A, J. P. Taylor, ‘Prelude to Fashoda’, English Historical Review (1950), Lxv. 

11 Cambridge History of the British Empire (1959), U1, 203. 

12 Malet to Kimberley, 7 Mar. 1894, printed by T. A. Bayer, England und der Neue 
Kurs (Tiibingen, 1955), 117-20. 

13 It will be fully treated in J. E. Flint’s book (forthcoming at the date of writing), 
Sir George Goldie and the Making of Nigeria. See also M. Perham, Lugard, 1858-1898 
(London, 1956); C. W. Newbury, ‘The Development of French Policy on the Lower and 
Upper Niger, 1884-98’, Journal of Modern History (1959), XXXI. 
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friendship’ .1¢ ‘Insupportable pro-consuls’, however patriotic their motives, 
should not be allowed to interfere with serious diplomatic business. But 
when Salisbury returned to the Foreign Office in 1885, Africa had become 
serious business, and soon afterwards the famous maps on the walls of 
Salisbury’s own room began to supply a much-needed education in 
African geography. Salisbury could no longer be content with exhorting 
the Colonial Office to keep its governors tethered, or with consulting them 
for a brief on such African negotiations as had necessarily to be conducted; 
the Foreign Office was itself becoming ruler of an African empire, and 
certain African interests were becoming important enough to influence 
British policy in Europe, to become conceivable causes for a European war. 
Not all African interests, even now: but certainly the Nile Valley, and 
increasingly, perhaps, the Lower Niger. The Colonial Office ruefully 
reflected that these top priorities were now precisely those which the 
Foreign Office had taken into its own administrative charge; they correctly 
foresaw the frontier claims of Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast ‘thrown 
into the crucible along with the Niger-Congo and Nile questions, in which 
it is not difficult to forecast which will be sacrificed’.15 When Chamberlain 
reached the Colonial Office, it became less easy to sacrifice even minor 
British interests in Africa; but by then—fortunately for the peace of 
Europe—most international frontiers in Africa were settled. 


III 


To understand how the priorities were defined in Europe, and how they 
were translated, by negotiation, into diplomatic instruments, may satisfy 
the international historian; but it can only begin to explain why the parti- 
tion took the course it did. To explain the reasons behind each power’s 
assessment of priorities it is necessary to look to Africa as well as to Europe. 
Historians of later generations than Keltie’s tend to do this with a keener 
eye for evidence of pressure by economic interests; and it is plain enough 
that traders have played major roles in engaging European governments in 
Africa. When it comes to defining these roles, however, discrimination is 
needed; not only the attitudes of governments towards traders, but the 
nature of the demands which traders have made upon governments, 
require rather careful definition. 

The fundamental demand of African traders was simply for ordered 
conditions for a profitable trade—a pax, in the phrase used by Sir Keith 
Hancock, though absence of armed conflict was not necessarily the essential 
condition. Stores and factories needed protection against thieves and 
brigands, and also against arbitrary exactions by petty tyrants; the areas 
from which they drew their produce needed sufficient tranquillity to permit 
harvesting, and where necessary cultivation, to go on. Those who traded 
by letting out goods on credit to small African middlemen, needed access 


14 FO, 27/2418. F.O. to C.O. 22 Nov. 1879, draft by Salisbury. 
15 C.0. 267/409. Minute by Meade, 26 June 1894. 
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to procedures for calling defaulters to account. Where these conditions 
were already provided by a European settlement, such as Bathurst or 
Freetown, many merchants were generally happy to trade there—though 
their enthusiasm depended on the level and incidence of colonial customs 
duties, which often induced merchants to conduct a high proportion of 
their trade outside the limits of colonial jurisdiction. But there were many 
parts of the coast where the necessary conditions were satisfactorily 
provided under African rule. Professor Diké has shown how well British 
merchants in the Niger delta were suited by a system which withdrew their 
own activities from continuous supervision by any Imperial authority, 
yet allowed them to call up Imperial power in emergencies, to coerce or 
depose a ruler who seriously interfered with their commerce.'® In the 
middle of the nineteenth century the ‘informal empire’ represented by 
warships and a Consul in the Bights offered as much regular external 
support as any delta trader would desire. 

When existing arrangements came to seem unsatisfactory, the merchants 
had several considerations to weigh when seeking an alternative. In so far 
as a general principle can be distinguished, it was to secure efficacious 
protection at the minimum cost in taxation; patriotic fervour rarely seems 
to have counted heavily, unless in calculations that the policy of an alien 
government might be harder to influence. In 1865, when civil war in the 
Mellacourie region caused serious commercial losses, British and Creole 
merchants were persuaded to join their French rivals in inviting French 
protection. It is true that they probably envisaged informal protection by 
French warships rather than the political régime implied by the word 
protectorat in the French-drafted letter of invitation; still, British pro- 
tection, if given at all, was likely to be less efficacious and more onerous.” 
On the other hand, French merchants in the Gambia in 1870 did not wish 
to be transferred to France; they were well suited by the fiscal system in 
force, and perhaps foresaw that French police methods and mercantile law 
would bear more hardly upon them. But in 1875, when the efficiency of 
British protection had declined considerably, they did desire transfer to 
their own flag.18 A new opponent of the exchange proposed in 1875 was the 
London merchant Andrew Swanzy; he was not moved by any interest in 
the Gambia, but by fear that if the exchange established British control 
of the Ivory Coast his irregular trade with Ashanti would come under 
closer supervision. 

The merchants’ ideal of relationships with government was well summed 
up by the French Ministry of Marine and Colonies in 1870. They do not 
merely want to escape British rule, the writer noted; ‘they want to continue 

16K. O. Diké, Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta, 1830-1885 (Oxford, 1956). 

17 J. D. Hargreaves, ‘The French Occupation of the Mellacourie, 1865-7’, Sierra 
Leone Studies, n.s. 1X. 

18 P, P., 1870, L., ‘Correspondence Respecting the Proposed Cession of the Gambia to 


France’. Kennedy to Granville Conf., 29 Mar. 1870. Archives of M[inistre de la] M[arine 
et des] C[olonies], Paris. Afrique VI/16. Maurel to Roy, 6 Oct. 1875. 
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to operate in free territories, doing business directly with the negroes, 
without European supervision.’ When they ask for military action against 
African states, it is in pursuit of trade quarrels; when they ask for a Con- 
sulate to be established, they are merely seeking official status for a commis 
de factorerie.° The writer was reflecting primarily on the Ministry’s long 
record of relations with V. Régis Ainé of Marseille, who for forty years had 
been the leading, and sometimes the only, French merchant trading in the 
oil-palm belt. Régis, who first began to trade with West Africa about 1833, 
appears to have been largely responsible for the hoisting of the French flag 
on the Ivory Coast in 1843; his aim while there was to use government 
forces to break the hold on trade of established middlemen, and when 
repeated attempts failed he withdrew from the region about 1856. Suc- 
cessive enterprises in Gabon, Angola and the Congo were also withdrawn 
by about 1860, and Régis’s interests concentrated between the Gold Coast 
and the Niger delta, where he had more success in securing government 
support.2° At Whydah, he established a factory about 1841 within the 
eighteenth century French fort, successfully representing himself to the 
Dahoman authorities as an agent of the French state; in 1862 he at last 
secured consular status for his agent there, an appointment which he there- 
after regarded as entailed on the agent’s successors.”4 As a direct conse- 
quence, a French protectorate was established at Porto Novo in 1863, with 
the sole purpose of securing for Régis’s substantial imports of spirits an 
entry into Yorubaland free of the heavy duties levied at Lagos. But this 
protectorate could not be maintained, and the episode increased the tend- 
ency of naval officers on the coast, and of officials in Paris, to view Régis’s 
applications for support with reserve or contempt. Government files of 
the next twenty years are full of complaints that his interests—equated 
with those of France—are being shamefully neglected. But Régis’s de- 
mands, far from being consistently in favour of imperial expansion, were 
always tactically moderated to meet given conditions; and in retrospect a 
surprising number of his objectives seem to have been achieved. 


IV 


Governmental reactions to such demands are also too complex to remain 
satisfactorily in terms of stereotyped movements like ‘imperialism’ and 
‘anti-imperialism’. As Gallagher and Robinson have suggested, the drive 
to formal expansion depended not only on economic potentialities (which, 
despite recurrent dreams of ambitious projectors, usually seemed modest 
when realistically studied within a given area), but on political conditions 


19 Archives of M[inistére des] A[ffaires] E[trangéres], Paris. Mémoires et Documents, 
Afrique 76. M.M.C. to M.A.E., 18 Nov. 1879. 

20 M.M.C. Gabon IV/3/b. Régis to M.M.C., 14 Aug. 1862; Gabon I/2/b. Didelot to 
M.M.C., 12 Sept. 1862; cf. the very favourable account by P. Masson, Marseille et la 
Colonisation frangaise (Marseille, 1906), Ch. x1, XII. 

21 M.A,E. Afrique 51. Régis to M.A.E. 7 July 1862: M.M.C. Gabon IV/3/b. Fleuriot 
de Langle to Chasseloup-Laubat, 6 Sept. 1866. 
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both in Africa and Europe. While all European governments recognized 
some general obligation to protect their traders, this had to be weighed 
against other desires and aims—to economize, to avoid military commit- 
ments or diplomatic embarrassment. In mid-century, these considerations 
were frequently so balanced as to indicate African policies very close to the 
ideal of the merchants; outside Algeria and the Lower Senegal, France as 
well as Britain was content to practise ‘the imperialism of Free Trade’.?? 
And the success of any particular economic pressure group in diverting 
government policy to a different course depended essentially on political 
or sociological conditions in the metropolitan state. 

Under the Second Empire and the early Republican ministries, French 
merchants who sought to influence African policy lacked the means of 
invoking effective Parliamentary support, and their success was limited. 
When the government did act in accordance with their wishes it was usually 
with wider aims in view. The Porto Novo protectorate of 1863, the 
Mellacourie treaties of 1865-6, the treaty which ceded Cotonou, in 1868, 
were all initiated by mercantile pressure on French authorities on the coast; 
but it seems doubtful whether Paris would have approved any of these 
steps but for hopes of using the new claims to negotiate more effectively 
with Britain. When Verdier of la Rochelle, trading at Grand Bassam and 
Assinie, opposed the exchange of those posts against the Gambia, the 
government showed him little consideration—even though they had found 
it expedient to dignify him with the title of Resident since withdrawing 
official representatives in 1871. His interests here threaten to impede a 
settled aim of national policy; and his prophecies about the economic 
potentialities of the Ivory Coast were simply disbelieved.** 

As the Third Republic established itself, merchants found conditions 
more favourable for exercising political influence. In the arrondissements 
which returned the Republican majorities of 1876 and 1877, politics were 
increasingly controlled by provincial business and professional men, 
representatives of the social class of which African merchants formed a tiny 
part. Moreover, since coherent Parliamentary majorities were rare and 
Ministries unstable, individual deputies under pressure from their con- 
stituencies were often able to affect the course of government policy. 
Although there is evident danger of over-simplifying the general tendencies 
thus crudely expressed, local illustrations emerge clearly from the African 
files of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In 1875-6 Régis, in co-operation with two rival Marseille firms which 
had been started in the 1860’s by his former employees, bitterly opposed 


22 Economic History Review, 2nd series, v1. J. Gallagher and R. Robinson, “The Imperial- 
ism of Free Trade’, esp. pp. 5-6; cf. C. Schefer (ed.), Instructions Générales . . . aux Gouver- 
neurs . . . en Afrique Occidentale (Paris, 1927), 11, 450-2, Chasseloup-Laubat to Bosse, 
7 March 1859, and passim. 

23 M.M.C. Afrique VI/11/a. La Rochelle Chamber of Commerce to M.M.C. 16 March 
1869. Afrique VI/16. Verdier to M.M.C., 30 July, 22 Oct. 1875. Afrique. VI/17/a. Verdier 
to M.M.C., 30 March 1876, enclosing his pamphlet, Echange de Territoire Colonial; cf. 
A. Verdier, Trente-cing Ans de Lutte aux Colonies (Paris, 1896). 
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the apparent willingness of the Foreign Ministry to see French trade on the 
coast between Lagos and the Gold Coast pass under British control.*4 
The government did, in February 1876, try to secure guarantees for their 
trade, but it seems to have been moved as much by long-standing attitudes 
within the colonial department as by external pressure. Although the first 
elections under the new constitution were pending, the files contain no 
evidence of intervention by deputies; and if the British government had 
not, for internal reasons, dropped the negotiations in a panic, it seems likely 
that France would have ended by accepting British control in order to 
‘maintain the entente which exists between the two governments’.?° 
Later in 1876, the interests of the Marseille merchants were again jeopard- 
ized by the British blockade of Dahomey. The Foreign ministry, recogniz- 
ing that a trade valued at 27,000,000 francs represented a genuine national 
interest, did make some representations on their behalf; but Régis never- 
theless complained that French diplomatists still treated him personally 
with disdainful indifference.?® 

When British officials in the 1870’s attributed a decisive influence to 
Régis over all French West African policy, they were thus far off the mark. 
But this decade saw the rise of an abler Marseille merchant, C. A. Ver- 
minck, who first went to Africa in Régis’s service in 1844. By the 1860’s 
Verminck was acquiring his own sailing-ships, and trading independently 
in the Gambia; in the 1870’s he moved into the southern rivers, as far as 
Sierra Leone and the Sherbro, buying many of the interests of his fellow- 
Marseillais J.-B. Pastré and of the wealthy Eurafrican Charles Heddle; by 
1878 he also owned five oil mills in Marseille. In 1881 Verminck’s growing 
business was merged in the Compagnie du Sénégal et de la Céte Occidentale 
de l Afrique (forerunner of C.F.A.O.), which temporarily entered the 
Niger trade.2? At a time when Régis and Fabre were complaining that 
growing African competition made it impossible to consider replacing their 
sailing-ships by steamers, the new Company was founding its own regular 
steamboat service from Marseille, and planning to provide credit facilities 
which would encourage small African businessmen and attach them to the 
“Company’s interests.2& Even earlier, Verminck had been prepared to 
invest heavily in such long-term enterprises as Zweiffel and Moustier’s 
expedition to the Niger sources in 1879.79 And in that year Verminck’s 
resistance to British expansion in the Scarcies area produced what seems 


24'M.A.E. Afrique 54. Min. of Agriculture and Commerce to M.A.E., 11, 26 Jan. 1875, 
encl. letters from Marseille Chamber of Commerce; Afrique 48. M.M.C. to M.A.E., 
21 Aug. 1876. 

25 M.M.C. Afrique VI/17/a. Note by Benoist d’Azy, Feb. 1876. 

26 M.A.E. Afrique 54. Régis to Bourée, Pte., 15 July 1876. 

27 P. Masson, Marseille et la Colonisation frangaise (Marseille, 1906), 398, 402, 473. 
P. Masson (Directeur), Les Bouches-du-Rhéne: Encyclopédie Departementale, 'Tome VIII 
(1926), 184, 264. Tome Ix (1922), 365 ff., 386, 398-9. 

28 M.A.E. Afrique 57. Report by Capt. Penfentany, 28 Feb. 1882. 

2° J. Zweiffel and M. Moustier, Expédition C. A. Verminck: Voyage aux Sources du Niger 
(Marseille, 1880) 
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to be the first intervention in African questions by Maurice Rouvier, deputy 
for Bouches-du-Rhone.*° 

Rouvier, a lawyer by training, had prospered in commerce in Marseille 
under the Second Empire, and became a leading financier under the 
Republic. In politics he was one of the younger men of the ‘nouvelles 
couches sociales’ who had risen in the train of Gambetta. After his first 
support of Verminck, Rouvier took increasing interest in African questions; 
with all the nations of Europe looking to Africa for markets, he feared to 
see France excluded from territories where her traders had led the way.*4 
In 1879 he acted as Rapporteur to a Parliamentary Commission which 
reported favourably on the Trans-Sahara and Senegal-Niger railways. In 
February 1880 premier Freycinet, who was negotiating on West African 
questions with Salisbury, invited him to sound the opinion of Marseille 
merchants; after consulting Verminck, Régis, and Fabre, Rouvier reported 
strongly against any surrender of French rights at Cotonou, and in favour 
of strong resistance to British encroachments.*? 

When Gambetta became premier in November 1881 Rouvier was able 
to pursue the interests of his constituents from within the government. 
For the duration of this short-lived ministry the Colonial department was 
_ detached from the Ministry of Marine, whose naval officers had often been 
disdainfully critical of merchants’ demands, and placed under Rouvier’s 
control as Minister of Commerce. (‘The new post of Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies was given to Félix Faure, a shipper from Le Havre, later 
President of the Republic.) The effect on policy, though temporary, was 
striking. Rouvier proposed an actively anti-British policy all along the 
African coast, co-operating where expedient with Portugal to contain 
British designs.*? He proposed to re-establish the protectorate at Porto- 
Novo and appoint a Resident;** to accept the Protectorate of the Futa 
Jallon by ratifying the treaties of Dr Bayol;*® and to find a pretext for 
breaking off negotiations with Britain in which France had already virtually 
renounced the Great Scarcies route to the Niger, in order to ‘resume our 
full freedom of action, and . . . give a new emphasis to our policy in West 
Africa’.8* The fall of Gambetta’s ministry at the end of January curbed 
some of these tendencies; but even before the restoration of the colonies 
to the Ministry of Commerce in 1889 and the formation of organized 
colonialist pressure-groups, they re-emerged with additional strength. 

In Britain also, prejudice made the Colonial Office suspicious towards 
the political demands of merchants; this attitude hardly altered when the 
Birmingham businessman Chamberlain became Secretary of State— 


30 M.A.E. Afrique 56. Rouvier to M.A.E., Apr. 1879. 

31 M.A.E. Afrique 56. Rouvier to Freycinet, 2 Feb. 1880. 

32M.A.E. Afrique 77. Rouvier to Freycinet, 3 Mar. 1880 and enclosures. 
33 M.A.E. Afrique 50. Rouvier to Gambetta, 24 Jan. 1882. 

34M.A.E. Afrique 77. Rouvier to Gambetta, 9 Jan. 1882. 

35 M.A.E. Afrique 50. Rouvier to Gambetta, 8, 21 Dec. 1881, 26 Jan. 1882. 
36 M.A.E. Afrique 57. Rouvier to Gambetta, 2 Jan. 1882. 
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witness Mary Kingsley’s well-known complaints.*’ The Chartered Com- 
panies are clearly important exceptions to this tendency. The development 
of economic interpretations of imperialism was decisively influenced by 
the South African policies of Rhodes;** but even here, few would explain 
British government policy exclusively in terms of their solidarity with the 
interests of monopolizing capitalists, and the difficulties of doing so be- 
comes insuperable in the cases of IBEA and the Royal Niger Company. 
In explaining how these Companies secured their privileges, the real 
starting-point is not the financial power of their promoters, but the 
government’s political problem, the need to establish token administrative 
control of areas of national interest without cost to the Treasury. Else- 
where the government had to deal with traders whose economic ambitions 
were modest and parochial and whose political aims, as discussed above, 
hardly warranted much commitment of national resources. They could not 
be ignored—especially after they began to act through the Chambers of 
Commerce about 1870; but they were more successful when they wished 
to obstruct policy than when they aspired to form it. 

British opposition to proposals to cede the Gambia to France in the 
years 1870~76 was primarily created by four not very substantial Bathurst 


merchants, probably more concerned to retire from business with generous _ 


compensation than to see the colony remain British. They co-operated 
with the African petit bourgeoisie of Bathurst, who had genuine interests in 
remaining British; their opposition enabled the merchants to recruit sup- 
port in Britain, not only from Chambers of Commerce, but from philan- 
thropic and missionary societies, and the Royal Colonial Institute. At 
Freetown, in the 1870’s and 1880’s, there was frequently comparable co- 
operation between European merchants and spokesmen of the much more 
substantial African middle class; but here the object was a more active 
frontier policy. Of the two, the Sierra Leone group was more sympathetic- 
ally regarded in Whitehall; yet since their aims implied an extension of 
Imperial responsibilities they had negligible success, while the Bathurst 
faction was instrumental in preventing an agreement with France of 
considerable importance. It was not only under Gladstone that African 
policy was ‘dictated more often by the need to reconcile the factions than 
by any consistent aim or method’; the success of merchants in affecting 
important decisions was often determined by ‘the play of the contingent 
and the unforeseen’. Were it not for Disraeli’s mishandling of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill of 1875 and the anger of Samuel Plimsoll the Gambia exchange 
might have been put through in 1875 on terms very favourable to Britain.*° 

From the 1880’s the operation of public opinion in Europe became less 


37M. Kingsley, West African Studies (London, 1899), Ch. xu. 

38 R. Koebner, ‘The Concept of Economic Imperialism’; Economic History Review, 
2nd series, II. 3° R. Robinson, C.H.B.E. 11, 133. 

4° cf. R. Catala, ‘La Question de l’échange de la Gambie Britannique contre les Comp- 
toirs Frangais du Golfe de Guinée, de 1866 4 1876’, Revue d’histoire des colonies frangaises 
(1948), xxv. 
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random, if little easier to explain; changing attitudes to Africa and to Em- 
pire in general made it increasingly difficult for governments even partially 
dependent on public support to let any ‘national interests’ go by default. 
Thus after 1882 anglophobia generated or released by the Egyptian 
question hindered French statesmen from concluding moderate and equit- 
able African agreements. The undistinguished Parliamentary Commission 
which in February 1884 rejected the working compromise agreed by the 
two governments on the Sierra Leone frontier did not consist of African 
expansionists—its members had been equally divided over the credits for 
the Upper Senegal railway—and was not particularly well informed about 
local conditions. But some French interests had been traded away to 
Britain—hence the Treaty stood condemned as ‘one-sided’.*! The histo- 
rian of partition is not obliged to join in the sociological debate about the 
relative importance, in causing new imperialist pressures, of finance capital- 
ism and its ‘parasites’; of radical philanthropists with a mission, whether 
Christian or secular; and of patriotic fervour. But his own task of studying 
the immediate origins of particular events is greatly complicated by aware- 
ness that any of these agents may have played an influential role. 

Yet even this is not the end of his difficulties. Keltie and his contem- 
poraries knew little of methods and concepts available to modern historians, 
and they had much less access to documentary sources. Yet modern work 
on the international background, on the influence of merchants, on the 
pressures which determined governmental decisions, essentially only 
provides fuller or more subtle analysis of situations of which these earlier 
writers were well aware. The missing element in the story, which only 
recently has begun to reappear, is the role of African states, their rulers 
and people. 


Vv 


The appearance of Africans in the history books is not completely novel; 
indeed, certain rulers forced their way in by the strength of their military 
resistance. El Haj Omar and Samori, Chaka and Lobengula could hardly 
be omitted altogether, even if few who mentioned them showed any interest 
in the nature of their authority or the sources of their resistance. A little 
more attention was sometimes given to the Muslim states of Northern 
Nigeria, whose society was studied by Barth before the conquest and by 
the Lugards and their disciples afterwards, and had caught the imagination 
of Europeans; but for long it was usual to regard the ruler of even the 
best-organized African state, in Keltie’s phrase, as ‘but a barbarous 
potentate, living in a big hut, surrounded by a large kraal’.4® Developments 
in social anthropology were very soon to give such ethnocentric judgments 
an anachronistic sound; nevertheless it is only since the Second World War 
that most students of European relations with nineteenth-century Africa 
have given serious attention to the African side. 


41 Fournal Officiel (Documents Parlementaires; Chambre), 7 Feb. 1884. Report of 
Dureau de Vaulcomté. 42 Keltie, op. cit. 52. 
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In those parts of West Africa accessible from the coast, most African 
polities had to deal with European traders, missionaries or government 
agents more or less continuously since the slave-trade period; during the 
nineteenth century the economic and cultural expansion of the Sierra Leone 
Creoles extended and intensified these relations. That these contacts had 
profound effects on African social and economic life is now a truism; but, 
until some European government decided to exercise its full power, 
Africans were able to determine the conditions of the relationship to a far 
greater extent than is commonly realized. Professor Diké’s analysis of 
European-African relations during the earlier nineteenth century in the 
Niger delta (whose people Keltie dismissed as ‘all pagans and barbarians’), 
marked a new stage in West African historiography; among other things, 
it means that the dramatic ‘scramble’ which began in 1884 must be viewed 
as the climax to an extended period of Anglo-African relations, though a 
climax which sometimes involved a break in historical continuity. 

Repeatedly the student who starts with the evidence of the Western 
archives and pursues the thread of European interests into the different 
territories of the coast will find himself involved in unfamiliar African 
politics. Sometimes African rulers were used as tools by traders or colonial 
officials, and the treaties and letters on which their crosses appear illustrate 
only the aims of these intruders; but more often they pursued clear pur- 
poses of their own—the maintenance of independence, the retention of 
power within their dominions, the elimination of commercial rivals—and 
some were remarkably successful in harnessing the support of alien ele- 
ments to the pursuit of these aims. Although in the end only Ethiopia was 
able to resist the impact of some foreign power, even the ruler of a relatively 
small state, like T. S. Caulker of Bendu, might, given certain peculiarly 
favourable conditions in 1861, determine that the Sherbro estuary should 
become British. To understand the European connexions which African 
states accepted in the formative period before European power was brought 
fully to bear it is usually necessary to understand, not only their com- 
mercial relations, but their internal social and political tensions. The role of 
French merchants in engaging their government at Porto Novo to combat 
the expansion of British Lagos, and to secure a duty-free entry for their 
trade has been mentioned above; but in studying the chequered course of 
their fortunes, factors internal to Porto Novo are also relevant. The dispute 
over the succession to King Soji in 1864 was affected by the interests and 
intrigues of foreign traders, but its result also determined their future 
influence; the policy of King Tofa (1874-1908) represents a rather skilful 
attempt to play off the threatening powers of France, Britain and Dahomey. 
The testimony of the archives must continually be checked against the 
evidence of local history, which in turn, presents its own serious problems 
of verification and interpretation.** 


43 E.g. A. Akindelé and C. Aguessy, Contribution a l’Etude de I’Histoire de l’ancien 
Royaume de Porto Novo (Dakar, 1953). 
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Once historians can begin to see African states, not as curious museum 
pieces whose affairs are only intelligible to anthropologists, but as polities 
sharing many basic aims with governments everywhere, his whole per- 
spective may begin to change. The relations with Europe of ‘blood-stained 
Dahomey’, for example, may become intelligible in terms of such a 
hypothesis as the following (which has not been rigorously tested, and is 
humbly offered as a model for discussion, and possibly for speedy demoli- 
tion). The Kings of Dahomey, realizing the danger of over-close relations 
with Europeans, relied on the tradition which forbade them to look on 
water in order to remain at Abomey, out of range of European warships 
while strengthening the financial and military power of their monarchy 
through the growing palm-oil trade. Such political and commercial nego- 
tiations as were necessary were conducted as formerly by the Yavogan at 
Whydah, a mere representative whose actions could be disavowed when 
expedient. European missions to Abomey were discouraged by stimulating 
fears of being detained there, and of being forced to witness human 
sacrifices; while exaggerated reports of the fighting power of the Dahoman 
army long discouraged Britain and France from the military campaigns 
which their agents on the coast would gladly have made.** Patience and 
experience may reveal intelligible patterns of some such nature behind the 
dealing with Europe of individual African states; but the day is clearly far 
distant when such patterns may be seen over the whole front of European 
relations with Africa and a synoptic view attempted. 

The process of partition thus emerges, no longer as a mere episode in 
late-nineteenth-century European history, but as the culmination of a whole 
period of Anglo-African relations—extended in many parts of the west 
coast, but more or less brief elsewhere. (It is notable that it is in Central 
Africa, where the period of contact was very short, that recent studies have 
done most to advance us towards a satisfactorily rounded account of the 
imposition of British power.)* Though it is probably still desirable to give 
primacy in exposition to the drives and pressures which ultimately led 
European governments to impose their power, African roles in the relation- 
ship still require very careful investigation. If the field of study is thus 
redefined, it becomes clear that no general history of the partition can be 
expected until many more specialized and localized studies have been 
undertaken. Indeed, it may ultimately come to seem a field for co-operative 
scholarship. 

44 Cf. M. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1935), 1, 24-5; 11, 26-9; R. F. Burton, 
Abeokuta (London, 1863), 1, 125. 

45 E.g. L. H. Gann, The Birth of a Plural Society (Manchester, 1958); R. Oliver, op. cit.; 
A. J. Hanna, The Beginnings of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia (Oxford 1956); P. Mason, 


The Birth of a Dilemma (London, 1958); cf. G. Shepperson, ‘The Literature of British 
Central Africa’, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Journal (June 1958), XXIII. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
GENERAL OF FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


By C. W. NEwBuRY 


FRENCH colonial history, during the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, was marked by two significant developments—a steady devolution 
of executive power from Paris to administrators abroad, and the creation 
of the Ministry for the Colonies in 1894.1 The basic reason for these 
changes was simply pressure of work. As communications with an expand- 
ing empire improved, the tendency to over-centralize the management of 
colonial affairs placed an excessive burden on the colonial section of the 
Ministry for the Navy. The appointment of an Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies who was responsible to a variety of ministers in the 1880’s 
had provided no solution to the volume of business brought from Africa 
and Asia by the cable and the mail-steamer. Indeed, the example of 
Algeria where officials had been closely bound to government departments 
in Paris since 1871 had showed that the formulation of coherent colonial 
policy under these conditions was too often frustrated by divided responsi- 
bilities and changing politicians. ‘Towards the zenith of French expansion, 
therefore, a single ministry took charge of all territories except North 
Africa; and its first task was to apply to other areas the framework of 
federal administration set up in Indo-China some eight years previously. 
No longer were the colonies dependent for directives on a sub-department 
of the French Navy that had founded and protected them. The hetero- 
geneous posts and annexed territories were grouped, as far as pacification 
and diplomatic conventions would permit, under governors-general who 
were at once military pro-consuls of empire and civil representatives of 
republican presidents. 

The example of the Union of Indo-China and the findings of a Senate 
Commission on Algeria in the early 1890’s accounted for much in the West 
and Equatorial Africa experiments.” But, in practice, there was less slavish 
conformity to administrative assimilation than the policy of colonial 
federation might suggest. The timing of administrative reform was largely 
the product of local circumstances and the rule, laid down under the 
Second Empire, that the majority of French colonies were to be governed 
by distinct legislation.? Economic and judicial assimilation were other 


1 Pierre Ma, L’Organisation du Ministére des Colonies (Paris, 1910), 160-8; Louis 
Rolland et al., Législation et Finances Coloniales (Paris, 1930), 64-70. 

? For the reports of the Commission on Algeria, presided over by Jules Ferry, see Jules 
Cambon, Le Gouvernement Général de l’ Algérie (Paris, 1918), passim. 

3 Sénatus-consulte, 3 May 1854; G. Francois, H. Mariol, Législation coloniale (Paris, 
1929), 91. 
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matters; though, in these respects, too, the search for a formula did not 
result in the wholesale application of French tariffs and laws abroad. 

The circumstances leading to the federal experiment in French West 
Africa form the subject of this article. The period of international conven- 
tion and expansion into the interior towards the end of the nineteenth 
century not only divided West Africa politically, but also provided an 
occasion for the development of inter-territorial administration in the 
French area, the value of which is still a subject for reflection and debate 
among its recently created states. It is not intended here to enter into this 
debate: rather, to examine the period of transition between the ‘scramble’ 
and the consolidation of colonial rule, particularly from 1894 till 1904, in 
order to discover how this form of administration was arrived at. 


I 


From a general viewpoint, the French experiment in West Africa was an 
attempt on the part of a new ministry, faced with enormous responsibilities 
for developing its colonies, to heed a guiding principle—summed up by a 
French colonial official and historian: ‘On gouverne de loin, mais on ne 
peut, de loin, que se borner 4 gouverner.’* The details of administration 
were for the colonial federal authority to work out. French administrators | 
in West Africa during the early 1890’s would probably have seconded this 
advice not to interfere from afar with the primary task of establishing law 
and order along the rivers and trade routes from the coastal ports to the 
interior. Their approach to the task was, for a period, isolated and pragmatic. 
This administrative separatism was assisted by the relatively independent 
economic life of the coastal territories where the bulk of imports into 
Senegal, Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey came from Britain and 
Germany rather than from France.® Separatism was also influenced by the 
uncertain position of the Colonial Department in Paris, prior to 1894. And 
it was recognized formally in the legislation which ended the joint admini- 
stration of the Senegal and South Rivers’ Dependencies by constituting 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey as unitary colonies between 1891 
and 1893.® 

Yet much was achieved while separatism was at its height. French 
control of the oldest colony, Senegal, was incomplete as late as 18g0. 
During the next five years, under the energetic governorship of Lamothe, 
the areas of Cayor and the Rip were pacified, the Traza Moors were kept 
on the right bank of the Senegal river, and the administrative policy of 


* Albert Duchéne, La Politique Coloniale de la France: Le Ministére des Colonies depuis 
Richelieu (Paris, 1928), 263. 

5 Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Commerciale, 1867-1901, Sierra 
Léone/2, 3 and 4; G. Hervet, Le commerce extérieur de l’ Afrique occidentale frangaise 
(Paris, 1911), 26-31. 

® Le Régime des Protectorats, Bibliotheque Coloniale Internationale (Bruxelles, 1899), 
4™° série, 11, 215-23; Auguste Terrier, Charles Mourey, L’expansion frangaise et la forma- 
tion territoriale (Paris, 1910), 249-54. 
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désannexion placed most of the interior, other than the river posts, under 
indirect rule. Most important, communications between Saint-Louis and 
the Soudan were assured; and General Faidherbe’s old plan for a chain of 
military and commercial posts was realized as far as Bamako on the Niger. 
By then, too, French administration in the Soudan had officially begun 
with the creation of the Haut-Fleuve territory under the political and mili- 
tary control of an army officer responsible to the Governor of Senegal.’ 

Opposition to further French expansion north-west of Bamako centred 
around Segou, the capital of the remnant states of the empire of El Hadj 
Omar and his son Admadou.® South of Bamako, the brigand cavalry of the 
Mande opportunist, Samory, prohibited regular communication by land 
with the Ivory Coast.® In the Fouta Djallon area of Guinea, the Peul 
chiefdoms constituted a solid Muslim hierarchy which paid little regard to 
a French protectorate treaty signed in 1881. 

Operations against Ahmadou and Samory and negotiations with the 
Fouta Djallon Almamys were lengthy and expensive. Moreover, they 
severely tested the weak links between the military administration of the 
Haut-Fleuve (or the French Soudan as it was officially known after 1891) 
and the civil administration of the coastal colonies. In the view of colonial 


} under-secretaries of the early 1890’s, army officers were merely on loan 


to the Governor of Senegal. But the army was a difficult servant. Decrees 
aimed at constraining the Commandant of the Soudan to his civil duties at 
Kayes or Bamako were ignored. Colonel Archinard who had run the 
Soudan since 1888 corresponded directly with Paris, took the field against 
Ahmadou and Samory on his own initiative, and sought advice from 
Saint-Louis rarely. Unimpeded by distant officials on the coast or in 
France, he conquered the Upper Niger between Segou and Siguiri and 
drove Ahmadou northwards towards Nioro.?® At the height of his African 
career he was recalled; and in November 1893, to weaken the hand of his 
subordinates, the Soudan was placed under a civil governor, Grodet, 
whose permission was required for military campaigns. During this uneasy 
partnership between the governor and the lieutenant-colonels, the empire 
of El Hadj Omar was dismembered, and Ahmadou was replaced by his 
brother as Emir of Macina, under a French resident. As a result of the 


7 Haut Commissariat, Dakar, Série G/1/195, ‘Notices générales sur le Soudan’; Jean 
P. Frantz, Etude sur le Soudan Frangais (Paris, 1907), 28-39. 

8 Paramountcy over El Hadj Omar’s Fulani and Toucouleur states of the Upper Senegal 
and Niger was disputed, but finally went, in the 1860’s, to his son Ahmadou. The best 
unpublished history of the area is in Haut Commissariat, G/1/63, ‘Notices sur El Hadj 
Omar’ MS. 1878. See too, Alphonse Gouilly, L’Islam dans l’ Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
gaise (Paris, 1952), 72-6. 

® The Almamy, Samory, was an intelligent brigand who carved out his fief in Upper 
French Guinea. It was never an empire—in the sense of the earlier Sudanic states—but 
rather a nomadic court which lived off and recruited from the local populations, leaving 
some external forms of Islam behind it. See, Gouilly, op. cit. 80-1; A. Mévil, Samory 
(Paris, 1899). 

10 Jacques Méniaud, Les Pionniers du Soudan avant, avec et aprés Archinard, 1879-1894, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1931), II, 470, and map, 450; Frantz, op. cit. 42-5. 
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superb indifference of the army to the caution of colonial administrators 
the way to the Chad from the west was now open. 

In the southern Soudan, however, Samory’s forces fell back into the rich 
forest areas of Guinea and the Ivory Coast. A campaign against him in 
1893 failed; and the abortive and piecemeal sorties that followed only 
served to emphasize the need for a clearer definition of civil and military 
authority. The attempt to end the financial irresponsibility of the Com- 
mandant by recalling Archinard left Grodet and the Governors of Senegal, 
Guinea and the Ivory Coast in some confusion about the areas under their 
control and about the ultimate responsibility for the joint use of French 
troops. Precise directives about inter-colonial boundaries were hardly 
enough to counter the nomadic forays of Samory; and the policy of 
leaving a civil governor to make military decisions resulted in a disas- 
trous inactivity on the part of the Soudan militia at a critical point in the 
campaign. 

At the same time, opposition to military expenditure in Paris itself pro- 
voked a sharp reaction against administrative separatism in West Africa, 
once the Ministry for the Colonies was in a position to assert itself in 
March 1894. It was recognized in the new ministry that French expansion 
had provided a link between the coastal territories, and had cut off other 
rivals from much of the interior—notably the Gold Coast and Togo." But 
no French governor in 1894 knew exactly where Senegal, Guinea or the 
Ivory Coast met the Soudan, so long as Samory remained undefeated and 
the Fouta Djallon area was in doubt. A co-ordinating authority was needed 
—and in West Africa, rather than in Paris. 

This became clear from two episodes in 1894: once, when Governor 
Lamothe of Senegal exceeded his authority by making reprisals against 
villages in the Fouta Djallon—nominally under Governor Ballay of 
Guinea; and again, when a small column, led by Lieut.-Col. Monteil, was 
sent into the Kong region of the Ivory Coast against Samory and was 
forced to withdraw after failing to come to grips with the Almamy.!? In the 
first instance, Governor Grodet of the Soudan argued that he should have 
been consulted; in the second, he neglected to send any help from the 
French troops stationed in his colony. 

With these lessons in mind, the Minister for the Colonies, Chautemps, 
drew up the Decree of 16 June 1895 which established the first federal 
authority in French West Africa.1* The day after this legislation was rati- 
fied, Chautemps explained some of his reasons to the French Senate. The 


11 By 1893, diplomacy had assured the Guinea frontier with Portuguese territory and 
with Sierra Leone. The frontiers of the Ivory Coast were also demarcated, as far as the 
ninth parallel, with Liberia and the Gold Coast. Farther east, the French enclave in 
southern Dahomey was recognized by Germany in 1885 and England in 1888. See 
E. Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty, 3 vols. (London, 1894). 

12 Terrier, Mourey, op. cit. 277-85. 

13 Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, Afrique/Administration Générale/VII. For 
reports and draft of text of the Decree, l’ Annuaire de l’A.O.F. (Paris, 1912), 23; G. 
Francois, l’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (Paris, 1907), 16. 
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separatism that had grown up since the late 1880’s and the conflicts of 
authority between the governors were his main targets.14 


On y voit une administration du Sénégal diriger une expédition contre des 
villages du Fouta-Djallon, alors que le protectorat du Fouta-Djallon est placé 
dans les attributions du gouverneur de la Guinée frangaise; et c’est le gouverneur 
méme du Sénégal qui, dans ses rapports, s’attache a démontrer que les villages 
dont il a autorisé le pillage appartiennent 4 son collégue de Konakri, le but de 
cette démonstration étant d’anéantir les prétentions d’un troisiéme gouverneur, 
celui du Soudan, lequel soutient que c’est chez lui que le gouverneur du Sénégal 
a porté indiment les armes. 

Les violations de frontiéres qui se produisent parfois en Europe ne donnent 
jamais lieu 4 des correspondances diplomatiques aussi compliquées, aussi pas- 
sionnées que celles qui se sont produites en ces circonstances entre trois gouver- 
neurs de colonies voisines. .. . 

C’est 4 cette situation anarchique, messieurs . . . que nous avons mis fin en 
instituant un gouvernement général de l’Afrique occidentale francaise. 


But colonial federation, as laid down in the 1895 Decree, was very limited. 
Only the military powers of the lieutenant-governors of the coastal colonies 
were surrendered to the new governor-general, Chaudié, who, at the same 


-time, was appointed head of the Senegal administration.1® Their political 


correspondence was supposed to be sent to Paris through him; but, 
financially, they remained independent, and their budgets continued to be 
approved by the Ministry for the Colonies, not by the governor-general at 
Saint-Louis. Indeed, Dahomey was left out of this new arrangement 
altogether. The lieutenant-governor of the Soudan, however, was made 
directly responsible in all matters to Chaudié; and all military operations 
conducted by the new military commandant, Colonel de Trentinian, were 
to be first approved by Chaudié’s commander-in-chief, Colonel Boiléve. 
In addition, large areas between Senegal and the Sierra Leone frontier 
were joined to the Senegal protectorates and to French Guinea which made 
it possible for Chaudié to direct affairs in the Fouta Djallon without refer- 
ence to the Soudan.!® In short, all military decisions and the general 
administration of the Soudan were centralized at Saint-Louis. Whether 
this rudimentary federalism would work or not depended to a great extent 
on co-operation between Chaudié, who approved the Soudan budget, and 
de Trentinian who determined, in fact, how much was spent. 

The principal difficulty with the new organization, moreover, was not 
the Decree itself, but what was laid down in Chautemps’s confidential 

14 Annales du Sénat (Paris, 1895), xL111, Séance, 17 June 1895. 

15 Jean-Baptiste Chaudié, born in 1853, had served under the Ministére de la Marine as 
naval commissioner and inspector. He had reached the rank of inspector-general in the 
Ministére des Colonies by 1894, and it was largely in this capacity, though with a change 
of title, that he was expected to serve in West Africa. 

16 The cercle of Bakel, an important river post, and a portion of the cercle of Kayes were 


transferred to Senegal. The Farana cercle on the northern Sierra Leone frontier passed to 
French Guinea. 
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instructions to Chaudié which envisaged a much wider political and diplo- 
matic role for the governor-general.!” His main functions were to act as the 
‘arbitre nécessaire des diverses colonies de |’Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
¢aise’, to co-ordinate their native policies, and to share out the expenses of 
the Government General between them, while keeping a special eye on the 


finances of the Soudan. Native policy was limited to the questions of the |7 
Fouta Djallon and Samory. Relations between the former area and French 
Guinea had improved slightly, after the Almamy, Bokar Biro, came to © 


power; but, Chautemps thought it essential to set up a French resident at 
Timbo by force, if necessary. 


La seulement est le moyen de rendre désormais réguliéres au point de vue | 
commercial non moins qu’au point de vue politique, nos relations avec le Fouta © 
Djallon. I] n’est pas admissable qu’un pays définitivement placé sous la domina- / 
tion francaise reste plus longtemps fermé a toute manifestation de notre autorité.!® | 


As for Samory, the governor-general was to follow the same policy as © 
Archinard: the Almamy had so disrupted French communications ‘que ~ 
l’on peut dire que la disparition de Samory est absolument indispensable ~ 
au développement et a la prospérité de nos possessions’. Despite this in- © 
tention to destroy the militant leaders of Islam, Chautemps attached great © 


importance to the tolerant supervision of Muslim religious and judicial 


institutions and to the preservation of the Koranic schools at Bakel and © 
Bamako. For, he advised Chaudié, Islam was not simply another West — 


African religion, but a confraternity with authority and strength—‘une 


sorte de ma¢gonnerie théocratique en méme temps qu’une congrégation — 


militaire’-—which might be used to preserve order throughout the wide area 


under French rule. And with this end in view, he suggested that a Muslim ~ 
section should be added to the Department of Native Affairs at Saint- © 


Louis.?® 


At an international level, Chaudié was expected to improve France’s zone © 


of influence between Lake Chad and the Niger, as demarcated roughly by 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1890.° This might be achieved, thought 


Chautemps, by extending Dahomey as far north as possible, when the © 


results of various French, German and British expeditions into the Borgu 
region were known. On other frontiers, especially those between Senegal 
and Sierra Leone, infringements were to be scrupulously avoided. 


17 Ministére de la France d’Outre-mer, Afrique/Correspondance Générale/I, Chau- 
temps to Chaudié, 11 Oct. 1895. 18 Ibid. 


18 This was later done. Haut Commissariat, sous-série 13/G, ‘Affaires Politiques, 


Administratives et Musulmanes, Sénégal.’ 


20 Chautemps (like most French officials) was dissatisfied with the provisions of the ~ 


Convention of 5 Aug. 1890, based on the Joint Declarations of 10 Aug. 1889, which limited 


French rights along the Niger on a line from Say to Lake Chad, drawn so as to leave the : 


Sokoto area to the Niger Company. Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Possessions 


Anglaises de la Céte Occidentale/128, ‘Résumé de la situation respective de la France et de | 
l Angleterre 4 la Céte Occidentale d’Afrique, avant et aprés l’arrangement définitif signé le © 


10 aot 1889 au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres.’ Minute, n.d. See too, Hertslet, 
op. cit. 11, 763-5. 
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The governor-general, then, was instructed to do more than his powers 
over his lieutenant-governors strictly entitled him. It was difficult to share 
out the expenses of the Government General, so long as Chaudié had no 
control over the budgets of the coastal colonies, except that of Senegal. 
Even in the Soudan, where he was expected to ensure a fair share of 
customs revenues collected on goods entering from Senegal and Guinea, 
it was not easy to determine the value and volume of imports, still less to 
persuade the Guinea administration or the Senegal General Council to 
yield up a portion of such revenues.” Finally, the only body which could 
advise the governor-general on his policy of arbitration was the Govern- 
ment General Council, set up by Decree in September 1895. But, on this 
council, composed of Senegal officials and military officers, the other 
territories of French West Africa were not represented. 


bp i 


These discrepancies between intention and practicability became clear 
during the first few years of Chaudié’s tenure of office. His role as ‘arbiter’ 
between the colonies was successful only in the matter of the Fouta Djallon 
protectorate, where he worked closely with the administration of French 
Guinea. Similar co-operation with the Soudan in dealing with Samory 
was wrecked by the chaotic finances of the northern colony. 

The advisory Government General Council met only once, in February 
1896, when it was agreed that a residency at Timbo in the Fouta Djallon 
was essential in order to keep open new trade routes between the coast and 
the Soudan.?? In April, Chaudié went to the area himself to renewthe pro- 
tectorate treaty with the Almamy. But, in November, a show of force was 
necessary at Timbo to install the new resident, and Bokar Biro was deposed 
and killed by his rivals.?* 

In the Soudan, political and military control remained in the hands of 
Colonel de Trentinian. Both he and Chaudié were opposed to the provision 


21 The General Council was a body of officials and traders elected from the coastal 
towns of Senegal since 1879. It had certain restrictive powers over the Senegal budget— 
including the expense of subsidies to the Soudan. The revenues of the Senegal local 
budget were set at some 4,000,000 fr. for 1895, about 3,000,000 of which were from 
customs. Chautemps thought the Soudan should have at least 150,v00 fr. of this. The 
Soudan’s own budget for 1895 was set at 890,500 fr. in revenues and 885,927 fr. in ex- 
penses, excluding credits from France for the Kayes-Bamako railway. Rolland, op. cit. 
79-80; Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer; Afrique/Correspondance Générale/I, 
Chautemps to Chaudié, 11 Oct. 1895. 

22 Haut Commissariat, Conseil Supérieur de |’A.O.F., procés-verbaux/5/E/1. Present 
were Chaudié, Boiléve, Mouttet (Director of the Interior, Senegal), Girard (Attorney- 
General), Linder (Head of Administrative Services, Senegal) and Delavau (Deputy 
Colonial Commissioner) as secretary. 

23 J, Quinquand, ‘De Beeckmann au Fouta-Djallon’ in L’ Expansion Frangaise en Afrique 
Occidentale (Société de l’Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, Paris, n.d.), 1-77. The area, 
however, was not completely pacified till after the revolt of the Almamy, Alfa Yaya, in 1903. 
See A. Demougeot, ‘ Notes sur l’organisation politique et administrative du Labé avant et 
depuis l’occupation francaise’ Mémoires de l’ Institut Frangais d’ Afrique Noire, no. 6 (Paris, 
1944), 23-9, 47-56. 
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in the 1895 Decree for a senior commander-in-chief at Saint-Louis— 
but for different reasons. De Trentinian disliked referring his military 
decisions to Boiléve; Chaudié objected to the expense of extra military 
personnel, paid for from his slender budget for the Government General.*4 
To this budget each of the colonies, except Dahomey, was expected to con- 
tribute—no more than a hundred thousand francs from Senegal, in 1895, 
and some ten to fifteen thousand each from the other territories.2> The 
Ministry for the Colonies was anxious to increase Senegal’s contribution. 
But, Chaudié feared a clash with the Senegal General Council where 
traders’ representatives were reluctant to help finance a federal authority 
part of whose purpose was to allocate a share of Senegal customs to the 
Soudan. Worse, Guinea and the Ivory Coast reduced their contributions 
to only five thousand francs each. And with that Chaudié had to be con- 
tent, ‘étant donné que ces colonies ont conservé une autonomie admini- 
strative et financiére complete’, he wrote, ‘et je ne connais d’elles que leur 
correspondance politique; 4 cet égard seul, je leur donne des directions’.*° 
The Soudan, however, was legally subject to more direct control; and 
Chaudié, while on tour there, gave de Trentinian full instructions for every 
department of local administration. Soudan revenues from taxation were 
therefore expected to rise from one and a half million francs to just over 
two millions in 1896; and the Soudan’s contribution to the expenses of the 
Government General was increased accordingly to twenty-two thousand 
francs. The northern colony was to pay for the parsimony of the others. 

It was a charge that the local budget could not support. The price of 
military conquest in the Soudan, as borne by the State Budget for the 
Colonies, had reached a maximum of eleven million francs in 1894. For 
the next three years the expanding colony cost France an average of seven 
and a half million francs a year and earned a reputation for insolvency 
as the high prices for transporting provisions from the coast to the scattered 
military posts exceeded both state credits and local revenues.”” In May 
1896, Chaudié and de Trentinian warned the Ministry for the Colonies 
that the Soudan could not pay for the proposed Niger railway or a section 
of the road from Conakry without further metropolitan subsidies. They 
both suggested the reduction of local forces as a remedy; but, even so, 
Chaudié concluded that the Soudan budget for 1897 could not be less than 
seven million francs without risk of bankruptcy.” 


24 Haut Commissariat, Correspondance Confidentielle/2/B/72, Chaudié to Lebon, 
10 Nov. 1896. The expenses of the Etat-Major at Saint-Louis were set at 92,000 fr.—or 
some 66 per cent of Chaudié’s budget for the Government General itself. 

25 Ibid. Chaudié to Chautemps, 6 Oct. 1895. 

26 Ibid. Chaudié to Chautemps, 5 Nov. 1895. 

27 Soudan receipts in 1896 for the local budget—as distinct from credits from the State 
Budget—were 2,034,500 fr. The bulk of these consisted in head taxes, paid in specie, or 
more usually in gold, ivory, gum and hides—minus 10 per cent of revenue for village 
chiefs and tax collectors. Other sources were market fees and the oussourou—a caravan 
tax of one-tenth of produce and one-fortieth part of livestock passing through French 
territory. Frantz, op. cit. pp. 78-9. 

28 Haut Commissariat, Correspondance Confidentielle/2/B/72. 
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This delicate financial situation coincided with de Trentinian’s return to 
France which left the position of lieutenant-governor and military com- 
mandant vacant. Despite Chaudié’s request for a civil administrator, 
Colonel Audéoud was appointed. For the moment, his deficiencies as a 
functionary were off-set by his brilliant military campaigns which extended 
the Soudan eastwards to Mossi and Gourounsi and ended in the capture of 
Samory in September 1898.?® But, the high prestige of Audéoud and his 
lieutenants was founded on the ruins of financial administration in the 
Soudan and the break-down of all controls exercised from Saint-Louis. 
Audéoud clashed with Chaudié’s delegate at Kayes; and when Chaudié 
himself went on leave in 1898, the colonel ignored orders from the acting 
governor-general, Ballay, to stop levying customs on goods coming into the 
Soudan from Senegal and Guinea.®® After a year of military success and 
three months of acrimonious paper warfare with Saint-Louis, Audéoud 
resigned, shortly before Chaudié and de Trentinian returned to their former 
appointments in November 1898. Both the governor-general and the lieu- 
tenant-governor immediately called for two million francs in credits to pay 
for the recent campaigns.*! Work on the Soudan railway came to a stop; 
and, in April 1899, Chaudié estimated that the total excess of expenses for 
.the year over state credits and local revenue would not be less than 
2,200,000 francs.*2 

Two other developments increased the pressure for a revision of the 1895 
Decree—a crisis over the appointment of de Trentinian’s successor, and a 
conference on the future of French West Africa. In March 1899, Chaudié 
heard that de Trentinian had been nominated as inspector-general of 
troops in Senegal without his knowledge. In a private letter to Binger, 
director of African affairs in the Ministry for the Colonies, he complained 
of the oversight and the delegation of the Soudan administration to inex- 
perienced hands.%* This was not the moment, he pointed out, to allow the 
affairs of the colony ‘aller au petit bonheur’, when there was a serious 
deficit in the budget. More important, he explained, the announcement 
had frightened the trading community on the coast which was convinced 
‘que de Trentinian descend pour prendre la direction du Gouvernement 
Général’. A wild rumour perhaps; but it was also a reflection of Chaudié’s 
personal suspicion that he was to be enclosed in a network of authorities 


29 Samory was exiled to the French Congo where he died in 1900. 

30 Haut Commissariat, Correspondance Confidentielle/2/B/72, Ballay to Ministére des 
Colonies, 31 Oct. 1898. 

31 Haut Commissariat, Correspondances Ministérielles, 1896-1901, Chaudié and de 
Trentinian to Ministére des Colonies, 13 Dec. 1898. 

32 Tbid. Chaudié to Ministére des Colonies, 6 Apr. 1899. By Sept. 1899, it was estimated 
that the credits from the State Budget for the Colonies to the Soudan would be over- 
spent by 3,000,000 francs. The reason given by Acting Lieutenant-Governor Vimard was 
‘erreurs de calcul lors des évaluations’—especially for the cost of military personnel. 
Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, Afrique Occidentale Frangaise/I/2, Secretary- 
General, Senegal, to Ministére des Colonies, 19 Sept. 1899. 

38 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/2, Chaudié to Binger, 23 March 
1899. 
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between the coast and the interior ‘dont la marine et les militaires tien- | 
draient tous les fils’. So strongly did he feel about his diminishing control 

that he urged Binger to persuade the Minister for the Colonies, Decrais, to 
accept one of three solutions to his intolerable position: de Trentinian was | 
to be posted back to the Soudan at once; or, if he became inspector-general, | 
a civil lieutenant-governor was to be installed at Kayes; or, finally, the | 
Soudan was to be divided up among the coastal colonies, leaving only two © 
military posts at Timbuctu and Say on the Niger to guard the north. The © 
last appealed to him most. 


Ree 


fp oes 





Voila la solution vraie, celle qui coupe court radicalement aux dépenses | 
d’occupation militaire et qui permet aux colonies cétieres de prendre |’essor | 
cornmercial et économique auquel elles peuvent prétendre. a 

Pour maintenir l’harmonie entre les diverses parties de cette fédération, il |) 
faut un gouvernement général indépendant de chacune d’elles, ayant une |) 
autorité forte et nettement établie, disposant, comme en Indo-Chine, d’un 7 
budget pour les dépenses d’utilité générale et commune—A cété de lui un |) 
général commandant en chef organiserait la défense intérieure et extérieure © 
avec les merveilleuses ressources que lui donneraient ces pays réunis et ~ 
avec les crédits globaux qui ne distingueraient pas les dépenses de chaque ~ 
fraction. 


Failing acceptance of any of these proposals, Chaudié warned Binger he | 
would resign.*4 i 
As a result of this ultimatum, Chaudié and de Trentinian were sum- 7 
moned to Paris where plans for the reorganization of the Government F 
General and the Soudan were discussed by a commission of administrators | 





and officials at the Ministry for the Colonies in September 1899.35 Two | 
projects were considered. One came from Commandant Destenave, who | 
criticized the weakness of the Soudan military administration, spread from | 
Senegai to the Volta, and recommended that Senegal be extended as far as 

Bamako, and that French Guinea include the region between Liberia, © 
Sierra Leone and the Niger Basin.** Similarly, the boundaries of the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey were to be advanced north and north-west towards the | 
Kong and Macina areas. In opposition to this scheme—which was close | 
to Chaudié’s views—Colonel de Trentinian presented a long report of his 

own which urged reform of the Government General, but which left the | 
Soudan intact under military rule.*’ The basis of the colonel’s argument | 
was commercial, and introduced a new element into the debate—the need | 


iS WRB 


34 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/2. Compare Chaudié to Decrais, | 
23 Mar. 1899, which was more diplomatically worded and did not mention resignation. 

35 Tbid. Minutes and report. i 

36 Tbid. Destenave (Commandant of East Macina under de Trentinian), ‘Projet — 
d’organisation politique, administrative et défensive de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise’, 
1898. 

37 Ibid. De Trentinian, ‘Réformes nécessaires dans nos possessions de |’Afrique Occi- 
dentale. Nécessité de l’Organisation d’un Gouvernement Général de l’Afrique Occiden- 
tale’, 1899. 
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for tariff unification among the coastal colonies.** France, he explained, 
was a weak competitor for West African markets. The remedy was to create 
a federal authority strong enough to introduce a preferential tariff system 
in favour of French imports and to remove duties on goods destined for the 
Soudan. This reasoning, though interesting and important later, carried 
little weight at the time—least of all with French traders who preferred 
to buy from the cheapest markets the cotton goods France did not supply 
and who were anxious, especially in Senegal, to swallow up the Soudan 
and avoid internal customs of the kind set up by Audéoud in 1898.9 
The final report of the commission to the Ministry for the Colonies was a 
summary of the conclusions reached by Chaudié, Lieutenant-Governor 
Ballay of Guinea, and Binger: the authority of the governor-general was 
to be increased; and the Soudan was to be dismembered to the advantage 
of the coastal colonies. This, their report noted, would put an end to expen- 
sive military operations: ‘La tendance bien humaine qui porte l’officier 
combattant a chercher l’occasion de se distinguer par une action d’éclat 
toujours glorieuse mais quelquefois inutile serait définitivement enrayée’.*° 
A month after these findings were presented, a Decree reorganizing the 
administration of French West Africa was signed.*! Decrais, in his pre- 


| . amble to the new legislation, recalled that the French territories—including 


Dahomey—needed a central authority in the hands of a governor-general, 
unimpeded by rival political and military administrations. To achieve this, 
the Soudan territory—‘manifestement artificiel et provisoire’—was to be 
divided among the other colonies; and the control of West African forces 
was to pass to an officer directly responsible to the governor-general. In 
short, eleven of the twenty-two cercles of the Soudan were joined to Senegal, 
sharing a budget with the military territories to the east, the expenses of 
which were laid down by the governor-general; six cercles were attached 
to Guinea; the Ivory Coast took over a further three; and the colony of 
Dahomey was extended into the Soudan, slightly to the north of Say. 
Chaudié, who continued as governor-general, made it clear to the colonies 
that henceforth the use of armed forces, financed directly by the State 
Budget for the Colonies, depended on his personal discretion.4? Further- 
more, tariffs were to be ‘harmonized’ and internal customs were abolished. 


38 De Trentinian cited figures to show that between 1892 and 1896 France’s share of 
the total trade of the French West African possessions was only 36,000,000 fr. (or 47 per 
cent), while Great Britain’s share of total trade in her West African colonies was 52,000,000 
fr. (or 51 per cent). Eight million francs of the French imports, he noted, were destined for 
the French army; and many imported items, valued as French imports, were of British 
origin—notably cloth. 

39 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/2, correspondence from French 
traders at Rufisque and Chambers of Commerce at Gorée, Saint-Louis, Dakar, to Mini- 
stére des Colonies, Sept. 1899. 

49 Ibid. Report (n.d.), signed by Chaudié, Binger and Ballay. 

41 Decree, 17 Oct. 1899, Journal Officiel, 18 Oct. 1899, 6893. 

42 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/2, Chaudié, ‘ Instructions données 
par le Gouverneur Général aux Gouverneurs des Colonies de |’Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise pour la mise en vigueur du Décret du 17 Octobre 1899’, 1 Feb. 1900. 
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As a further centralizing measure, a treasury-paymaster was sent out from 


122 


Paris to administer the finances of the Government General through | 


assistant officials of his own in each of the colonies. Finally, a delegate of 


the governoregeneral was posted to Kayes to supervise the territories be- | 
tween the Senegal and the Niger whose administrative services were joined | 
with those of Senegal. Chaudié himself went on tour through the north to | 


see these arrangements were carried out. 
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The day of the colonels had passed. With the signing of the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1898 French rule from Saint-Louis to the Chad had 
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| been formally recognized. As Destenave summed it up in his influential 
_ memorandum: ‘C’est le commencement de l’ére réservée aux commergants 
et aux ingénieurs.’ 









: III 
| The problem now faced by the Government General was how to make 
i the traders pay for the engineers to the benefit of the federation as a whole. 
/ Regarded from this point of view, the 1899 Decree could only be a tem- 
| porary measure: it provided no machinery for the management of capital 
' investment in French West Africa; and the dismemberment of the Soudan 
placed an additional strain on the finances of the coastal colonies at a time 
| when they most needed their reserves for public works. It was obvious that 
| many of these works would have to be undertaken jointly; but the colonies 
| differed widely in population, resources and the revenues necessary for 
! railway and port development. At the end of the period 1895-1902 the 
_ total local budget expenditure of French West Africa had doubled to just 
| over twenty-four million francs a year.** The major item was the cost of 
_ local administrative services (excluding the stipends of European officials) 
| which accounted for some 26 per cent of total expenses for the period. The 
| financial services alone used up 15 per cent of total payments, while public 
| works, navigation and agriculture accounted for 19 per cent., and social 
| services, health and education for only 4.5 per cent. A good deal was saved; 
and most of the colonies had healthy reserves by 1902. But long-term pro- 
_ jects or repayment of loans to France were impossible in these conditions. 
_ Senegal, it is true, was in a more favourable position, since the army and 
the navy provided credits for port and urban development. Upper- 
| Senegal-Niger, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, however, spent from one- 
| quarter to one-half of their revenues for 1901 on administration alone, 
which left very little for building harbours, railways and markets. 

The bulk of local revenues came from customs, trading licences and head 
taxes. Here too, the proportions varied widely between the rich groundnut 
| and palm produce exporters, like Senegal and Dahomey, whose trade was 
_ balanced by imports of highly tariffed spirits and cloth, compared with 

the poorer dependency of Upper-Senegal-Niger which relied on head 

taxes. At the end of the 1895-1902 period, total local revenues had risen to 

just over twenty-seven million francs a year. Of these, indirect taxes— 
| mainly customs—accounted for as much as 59 per cent in 1897, declining 
| to 34 per cent in 1902, as other sources of income from head taxes increased 
| proportionally.‘ 

In relation to this economic advance administrative imagination lagged 
' behind. Under the 1899 Decree, neither Chaudié nor his successor, 


48 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Financiéres/T/30; G. Francois, L’ Afrique Occidentale 
| Frangaise (Paris, 1907), 127-35. 

44 Compare the customs revenues of Lagos Colony and Protectorate which, in 1902, 

| accounted for go per cent of general revenues. By 1904, Southern Nigeria earned £766,744 

|, from customs—about one-third as much as the total trade revenues in French West Africa. 

' Blue Books, 1903-5 (Lagos, 1903-5). 
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Ballay,*° who were both governors of Senegal and federal authorities in | 


their spare time, had the means or the power to co-ordinate the public 


works programme needed for French West Africa. In Senegal itself there | 
were really two colonial administrations—one run by the secretary-general | 
for the towns of the coast and the river under direct rule, and the other | 
supervised by the Native Affairs Department with a separate budget for | 
the protected territories and Upper-Senegal-Niger whose finances thus | 


escaped the attention of the General Council at Saint-Louis. It was a 
serious weakness as road and railway development extended east and came 
under two different systems of credits and accounts. 


To remedy this and to strengthen the hands of the governor-general in © 
economic matters a new Decree in 1902 created from much of Senegal © 
and the old Soudan the colony of Senegambia-Niger, under a delegate at | 
Kayes.*® The Government General itself was shifted to Dakar and financed © 
from a special section of the budget for Senegambia-Niger to which the © 
other colonies contributed in recognition of ‘dépenses générales et d’intérét | 
commun’. The body which determined the nature of this federal expendi- © 
ture was the Government General Council, in recess since 1896, but which | 


now included the lieutenant-governors of the five colonies, meeting once a 
year to ratify all territorial budgets and discuss general administration. 


The new governor-general, Roume, intended to subordinate the terri- | 
torial authorities, as far as the 1902 Decree would allow—and further.*’ © 
He claimed the right to nominate all local officials; and all changes in local ” 


administration required his prior sanction, since no colony, henceforth, 


could determine for itself ‘les bases de son organisation intérieure’. This, © 
however, was easier to order than to enforce. Roume himself admitted that | 


the reorganization of the financial structure of the federation would have 


to be postponed till 1903; and the Ministry for the Colonies complained | 
that the lieutenant-governors continued to apply to Paris, rather than ~ 
Dakar, for advice and approval.4® Moreover, it was pointed out by the © 
Ministry that a recent reduction in the powers of local administrative heads © 
implied that the governor-general had not only to supervise, but also to _ 
direct territorial services. And, as yet, he had no administrative services © 


of his own in Dakar capable of doing this. 
In short, the aim of the 1902 Decree, as interpreted by Roume and 


45 Noel-Eugéne Ballay who had been previously Governor of French Gabon and French 
Guinea died at Saint-Louis in Jan. 1902. 
46 Decree, 15 Oct. 1902, l’Annuaire de l’A.O.F., 1912, 24-6. The Governor-General 


was also president of the Senegambia-Niger Administrative Council. Senegal now had a | 


Lieutenant-Governor of its own. 
47 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/3, Roume, ‘Instructions aux 
Lieutenants-Gouverneurs’, 11 Nov. 1902. 


Ernest Roume was a career administrator in the Ministére des Colonies where he had © 
risen to the position of Directeur des Affaires Politiques, Economiques, Administratives, : 


in the Asian, American and Oceanic section. He had travelled widely on missions of 


inspection, particularly in Indo-China during the Doumer administration which he | 


admired as an example for West Africa. 
48 Ibid. Doumergue to Roume, 28 Nov. 1902. 
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the Ministry for the Colonies, was to extend the responsibilities of the 
Government General to financial and political control of all the French 
West African colonies. Two economic difficulties prevented this. The first 
was inherent in the Decree itself which based the federal budget on 
revenues from Senegambia-Niger, supplemented by the other territories; 
and the second, as a corollary, was the absence of any authority wealthy 
enough to act as guarantor for capital investment in French West Africa. 
For example, about seven and a half million francs of Government General 
revenues for 1903 came from head taxes in Senegambia-Niger and only 
about three million francs from other territories. This made the governor- 
general, in fact, little more than a glorified banker for the Soudan and the 
Government General a poor tributary of the coastal colonies. Its resources 
were just enough to develop communications along the Senegal and Niger 
rivers, but not sufficient to pay for the administration needed at Dakar 
to realize Roume’s plans for central control. 

This was made clear in the first sessions of the Government General 
Council in 1902 and 1903 which brought together Roume, his lieutenant- 
governors and a few representatives of the coastal traders.4® The local 
budgets were presented and accepted without much comment. A few areas 
still under military administration south of the Niger were joined with 
Senegambia-Niger. More important, the Native Affairs Departments of the 
colonies were made responsible to the governor-general and re-organized 
into ‘un cadre unique, homogéne et fortement constitué’. At the same 
time, projects for a French West African judiciary under an attorney- 
general in Dakar and an ordinance to limit the financial reserves of the 
colonies provided further examples of Roume’s centralizing policy. 

The final event which made revision imperative was the Law of 5 July 
1903 which authorized French West Africa to raise a loan of sixty-five 
million francs in France in order to ensure the repayment of previous loans 
to Senegal and Guinea and to enable the federation as a whole to embark 
on a unified public works programme.*° 

These developments were a prelude to the Decree of 18 October 1904 
which constituted the Government General on a sounder financial basis 


49 Haut Commissariat, Conseil de Gouvernement de !’A.O.F., procés-verbaux/5/E/1, 
3 and 4, sessions 15 Oct., 19 Dec. 1902, 6 June, 17 Nov. 1903. Present were: Roume, 
Houry (Commander-in-Chief, French West Africa), Picatier (Director of Public Works), 
Carpot and Cros (members of the Senegal General Council), Schneider (member of the 
Ivory Coast Administrative Council), Bruneau (President of the Court of Appeal, Senegal), 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the four colonies, the Kayes delegate and Malan, Roume’s 
Secretary-General. 

5° Ibid. Senegal’s loan of 2,654,662 fr. in 1892 and Guinea’s loan of 11,648,052 fr. in 
1899 and 1901 were recontracted by the Government General for repayment. The loan of 
65,000,000 fr. was divided into two parts—40,000,000 fr. of credits issued in 1903, and the 
remainder in 1905, at 3 per cent interest. The immediate projects for which these credits 
were to be used were: land reclamation at Saint-Louis, Dakar, Rufisque and port construc- 
tion (17,050,000 fr.); the Dakar—Saint-Louis—Kayes railway (500,000 fr.); navigation on 
the Senegal and Niger (5,000,000 fr.); the Guinea railway (17,000,000 fr.); ports and rail- 
way in the Ivory Coast (10,000,000 fr.). 
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by diverting to its budget all trade revenues from the colonies.*! The 
governor-general was now freed from the burden of administering Upper- 
Senegal through a delegate at Kayes, since the new colony of Upper- 
Senegal-Niger was headed by its own lieutenant-governor and some of 
Senegal’s former protected territories were restored. The central problem 
posed by the Decree was how to determine in practice the amount of 
financial and political autonomy remaining to the colonies. In principle, 
the budget of the Government General bore the expense of justice, 
customs, education and public works in French West Africa. In return, 
the colonies made over to Dakar all their indirect revenue—including so- 
called ‘consumer taxes’ which were import duties in disguise. Roume, 
after his recent experience in Dakar, agreed to allow the lieutenant- 
governors to administer the personnel concerned with federal responsi- 
bilities in their colonies and allocated federal credits as part of their local 
budgets. But a number of rules were laid down.>* The governor-general 
had the sole right to publish ordinances affecting the administration of the 
colonies; he alone corresponded with foreign territories and with Paris; all 
administrative changes required his permission. On the other hand, he 
delegated his power to appoint officials for native affairs—manifestly an 


impossible task from Dakar. And the Administrative Councils in the _ 


colonies were expected to approve or adjust local budgets, taxes, loans or 
internal boundaries, before Dakar legislated on these matters. Equally 
important, the governor-general’s own officials—his secretary-general and 
departmental heads—could not correspond directly with their counterparts 
in the colonies.5* In other words, they were not to play the same executive 
role as the directors-general did in Indo-China. For, Roume had decided 
that his assistants in Dakar were not to be regarded as heads of admini- 
strative services—‘au sens littéral du mot’—but rather as ‘inspecteurs- 
chefs, des conseillers techniques’ whose opinions Roume alone might 
transform into directives. Thus, while assuring the lieutenant-governors 
that their officials would not be continually meddled with by Dakar, 
Roume also established that the Government General was:to keep a tight 
rein on allocations for public works. Credits for Senegal and Guinea from 
the federal budget were made on a monthly basis, and quarterly for the 
other colonies. Constant reappraisal of progress and expenditure was 
essential. In the case of new members of the federation—Mauretania and 
the Military Territory of the Chad-Niger region—local budgets were mere 
annexes of the budget for the Government General.*4 

The way, at length, lay open to economic federation which was probably 
France’s soundest administrative contribution to the development of West 


51 Decree, 18 Oct. 1904, l’ Annuaire de l’A.O.F., 1912, 26-8. 

52 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/4, Roume, ‘Circulaire relative 
a l’application du décret du 18 Octobre 1904’, 24 Jan. 1905. 

53 The Attorney-General, however, was allowed to communicate directly with territorial 
magistrates. 

54 Mauretania joined the federation in 1904, under a civil commissioner, 
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Africa. But, like many institutions, the Government General was not 
entirely the product of creative planning. Its architects, particularly in the 
early stages, did not have aims identical with its final form. From the co- 
ordination of military command in 1895 and the conquest of the Soudan 
there had resulted the arbitrary dislocation of the northern colony in 1899, 
when vast areas were joined to the coastal territories or placed under the 
governor-general through his delegate at Kayes. This arrangement served 
less to form a federal executive than to end old animosities between civil 
and military administrators. As Roume summed it up: 


Le but réellement poursuivi était la dislocation d’un organisme presque 
exclusivement militaire dont le fonctionnement échappait dans une trop large 
mesure au contréle de l’autorité civile, et les difficultés éprouvées par M. Grodet, 
Lieutenant-Gouverneur civil du Soudan, n’avaient pas peu contribué a l’adop- 
tion de cette solution.®® 


The new powers of Chaudié or Ballay, however, were insufficient for the 
task of federation. The governor-general was tied, on the one hand, to the 
General Council at Saint-Louis and the dual system of budgets for Senegal 
and the old Soudan territories; on the other, he could not force the coastal 
colonies to contribute to a federal budget which their administrators did 
not discuss. The 1902 Decree went a long way to remedy this, but not far 
enough financially, at a time when public investment in French West 
Africa was both desirable and possible. Furthermore, in 1902, other areas 
of military territory were handed over to the civil administration at Kayes; 
more were soon to follow, while the rest, from Timbuctu to the Chad 
remained an army responsibility. To administer these new accessions, the 
original Soudan territory was restored as a colony with a lieutenant- 
governor at Bamako, and most of Senegal’s former protectorates were 
handed back in 1904, when the Government General became a truly 
federal authority in a colonial context. 

Demographic and ethnic considerations counted for little during these 
changes. The new federation was about nine times the size of France; and 
its population—some twelve million, according to early estimates—was 
unevenly balanced between the forest belt and the Sahel.®* It is doubtful 
if any administrative decree could have rationalized into suitable divisions 
the heterogeneous ethnic groups of French West Africa. In any case, the 
developments made possible by federation resulted in changes of popula- 
tion and economic activity which would eventually have rendered obsolete 
the most ingenious boundary legislation. Peace, improved communications 
and the growth of urban centres—those unforeseen catalysts of African and 
European political institutions—brought problems which could not be 
reckoned with in 1904. 

55 Haut Commissariat, Affaires Administratives/18/G/4, Roume to Ministére des 
Colonies, 22 June 1904. 

56 Haut Commissariat, Statistiques/22/G/19 and 20. Early demographic data on West 
Africa are, however, notoriously unreliable. 
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It was enough, till the First World War, to use the measure of executive 
authority in the hands of the governors-general to influence local admini- 
strative policy—particularly for justice and native affairs. This authority, so 
vaguely defined in the 1904 Decree, was interpreted in different ways by 
Roume and his successors and was the subject of much debate, both in 


Paris and West Africa, till the next major reform of the Government | 


General in 1920. For, as Dakar acquired all the attributes of an extra 
‘colony’ in the federation, centralization of administrative business other 
than federal finance increased and had to be countered. There was always 
the danger that the accusation of administering as well as ‘governing from 
afar’, which the Government General had been set up to avoid, could be 
turned against Dakar, as well as Paris, by the members of the federation. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF TROPICAL AFRICA: 
by A RECONNAISSANCE} 


ent | By PHILIP D. CuRTIN 


her | As African governments have become richer of late, they have become 
4YS | more interested in their past, and the outside world has become more 
2m | conscious that there is an African past worth investigating. Out of all these 
be tendencies, colonial governments and newly-independent states alike have 
begun to put their government documents in order and to open them for 
historical research. This process of creating regular archives in tropical 
Africa has moved fast in the last decade, and it is time to begin assessing 
the consequences—in terms of documents now physically available, and 
with a view to their possible value as sources for African history. 

The administrations of all four of the major colonial powers operated on 
similar lines during the European period of African history. Each of them 
ground out a mass of government records similar to that of the others. It 
is possible, therefore, to distinguish four categories of documents which, 
if they have survived, are likely to be found in the archives of an African 
government. 

There is inevitably the colonial side of the correspondence with the 
metropolitan authorities—the series of incoming dispatches and of those 
sent to the metropolis. They reproduce the similar sets preserved in the 
metropolitan colonial archives, with the difference that the colonial set 
carries the ‘minutes’ and procedural notations of the governor’s staff, 
rather than those of the Colonial Office or its equivalent. 

As a second category, there are the documents created by the central 
organs of the colonial government—by the governor, his secretariat, and 
his legislature. This group includes the records kept in the course of 
decision-making at the higher levels, most often in the form of some sort 
of ‘case files’. It also includes the correspondence of the colonial govern- 
ment with private citizens (both in the colony and overseas), with other 
colonial governments, and with subordinate governing bodies in the colony. 
Where there were councils with executive or legislative functions, there 


1 The following article is a by-product of a research trip in tropical Africa. For purposes 
of this survey, tropical Africa is taken to be the region bounded on the north by the 
Sahara, and on the south by the southern boundaries of the Belgian Congo and Tangan- 
yika. I have visited most of the archives discussed, but I have not actually seen those at 
Bathurst, St Louis, Bamako, Niamey, or Monrovia. I should like to thank all the archivists 
who showed me their establishments and answered my queries, and the many scholars who 
supplied information. The secretariat of the Commission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa south of the Sahara has kindly let me see the results of a questionnaire they cir- 
culated to many of these same archives as part of a survey they will publish shortly. I 
should especially like to thank the Rockefeller Foundation for supplementing a research 
grant from the Ford Foundation’in order to make the present survey possible. 
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will be minute books recording at least the decisions reached, if not the 
process of reaching them, There are also records of legislation, decrees, 
and administrative orders. Following British usage, this whole category 
may be called the secretariat records. Depending on time, place, and the 
policy of the colonial power, copies of some of this material found its way 
into the metropolitan archives, either routinely or as supporting enclosures 
in the despatches of governors, but the amount of material sent to Europe 
generally represents only a small part of the whole. 

A third category also originates with the central colonial government, 
but these are the records of specialized departments, the judiciary, finance, 
lands, railways, police, and the like. Because they were considered as the 
records of the department rather than those of the government as a whole, 
they tended to be dealt with separately. They were often preserved in a 
different place from the secretariat records, and their survival has depended 
on chance factors like the existence of storage room and usefulness in cur- 
rent administration. Land, judicial, and some financial records tend to 
survive most frequently, Those of departments of agriculture, medicine, 
and education have more often been destroyed or lost. 


Compared with the records of the secretariat, the departmental records | 


generally have greater bulk, but they contain less material of general 
historical interest. On the other hand, they contain relatively little that also 
exists in metropolitan archives and they are an invaluable source, where 
they have survived, for economic and social history. 

Finally, as a fourth group, there are the records of local administration— 
the provincial governments, the cercles, districts, or territoires. 'Though 
these records have nowhere survived completely, they are probably the 
most valuable of all for filling out our present knowledge of African history. 
They are least likely to be duplicated in European archives, and they are 
often the only source showing the true variety of historical experience 


within a single European colony. But the quality and quantity of the record | 


varies immensely within a single country, depending on the care and 
ability of the officers who created it, and on that of their successors who 
preserved it. 

The incidence of preservation, indeed, is highly variable for all four 
categories of documents. Conditions of climate and storage, the nature of 
administrative filing systems, and the interest taken by individual admini- 
strators have all played their part. In more recent times, with the coming 


of professionals, much has depended on the skill and initiative of the HW 


archivist—on his ability to pry money and documents from the hands of an 
often unsympathetic administration whose principal business, after all, was 
to govern, and not to preserve a record of its government. 

The rise of African nationalism has generally been helpful to the archives. 
The new states have risen within the framework of the colonial admini- 
stration. ‘They are interested in preserving their ‘national’ history, and the 


only national history they have is often that of the colonial régime. African | 
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ministers, therefore, take a more favourable view of historical research 
than colonial governors used to do, and the coming of independence has 
often brought bigger appropriations for the care and collection of archives. 

Any generalization about the incidence of preservation, however, is 
dangerous, States that have been independent for some time have done less 
to preserve their historical records than the colonial powers, but no single 
European power was outstandingly more efficient than the others. As a 
country by country survey will show, there are immense variations within 
the territory of a single European power. 

The fortunes of the historical record in the two former federations of 
French colonies is a case in point. Here are some of the best preserved and 
maintained of all the archival collections of tropical Africa, and also some 
of the worst. 

The former federation of French West Africa (A.O.F.) had government 
agencies at three different levels, and hence left government records at 
three different levels. There are records for the federal government in 
Dakar, those for the eight territories in their respective capitals, and local 
records in each of the cercles or local government units into which the 
territories were divided. ‘The practice of archival administration has been 
to preserve the federal records in Dakar, leaving the territorial and cercle 
records to be gathered in by local archives located in each of the territorial 
capitals. 

In this way documents concerning the whole of the A.O.F., documents 
received by the federal government, and copies of correspondence sent out 
by the federal government have all found their way into the archives of the 
‘Haut-Commissariat-Général’ (formerly ‘Gouvernement-Général’). The 
fact that Dakar was, as it were, a way-station between Paris and the territorial 
capitals may give a falsely modest impression of the importance of the Dakar 
collections. ‘Though administrative changes altered the relative importance 
of Dakar from time to time, the Gouvernement-Général was much more 
the government of the A.O.F. than, say, the federal government is that of 
the United States. It received full reports and enclosures from the terri- 
tories, and especially in the nineteenth century it acted as the only govern- 
ment for large parts of the present A.O.F, Even for later periods the Dakar 
archives contain material which has since been lost in the territories 
where it originated. ‘The Dakar records, therefore, are somewhat fuller than 
those in Paris, but need to be supplemented where possible from those 
in the territorial capitals. In any case, research into the history of any 
part of the federation requires a visit to Dakar as well as to territorial 
capitals. 

This is especially so, since the archives of the Haut-Commissariat- 
Général are the oldest and one of the best administered archival establish- 
ments in Africa. Founded in 1913, it published its first inventory of 
holdings in 1922. Following a reorganization in 1953, a new series of 
inventories began to appear and is still continuing. Each inventory covers 
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one or more series of documents, classified by subject according to an 
adaptation of the system used by Departments in metropolitan France. 
The total holdings amount to 3500 linear metres of shelved documents, 


the earliest dating from 1779, and a continuous series from 1816. They are | 
well stored, and there is a comfortable search room with the privilege of 


using a typewriter and facilities for reading microfilm. The official ‘closed 
period’ is fifty years from date, the general rule for the French Community, 
but this has been liberally interpreted in the past and qualified research 
students may be given permission to see non-sensitive documents for a 
considerably later period. 

As a result of the constitutional changes of 1958, the archival establish- 
ment finds itself in the peculiar position of preserving the records of a 
government which no longer exists. Though the future status of the collec- 
tion is not fully determined, it will remain in Dakar in its former location, 
probably under the general supervision of the University of Dakar. 

None of the territorial archives is quite so well housed, classified, or so 
completely preserved, as the archives in Dakar. Though there was some 
effort from Dakar during the last decade of the A.O.F. to bring about a 
uniform archival organization, it was only partially successful. Some 
territories hired professionally-trained archivists (an essential for proper 
care of archives), while others did not. Some territories set up an archives 
administration as a functioning part of government (an important step to 
assure the constant acquisition of government records). Others simply 
turned over documents considered to have historic value to the local branch 
of the ‘Institut Frangais de l’Afrique Noire’ (I.F.A.N.), I.F.A.N. itself is 
concerned with many branches of research in both natural and social 
sciences, and a great deal depended in these cases on the interests of the 
local staff. 

One of the best preserved and catalogued of the territorial collections is 
that of Senegal, which was formed in 1913 and has sometimes had the care 
of a professional archivist. The total collection amounts to about 2500 
linear metres and forms a continuous record from the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Nothing useful can be said at this time about the 
conditions of storage or the facilities for research, since the Senegal 
archives are about to be moved from St. Louis to Dakar with the transfer 
of the capital. 

The Mauritanian archives were also first established in 1913. After a 
diverse series of administrations, the collection was put in charge of the 
Mauritanian Archives department, created in July 1958. The archives are 
therefore in process of reorganization, and also in process of moving with 
the rest of the Mauritanian government from St. Louis to the new capital at 
Nouakchott, a change scheduled for completion by the latter part of 1959. 

The Mauritanian holdings total about 1000 linear metres, going back 
continuously to 1903, with a few documents created by the government of 
Senegal dating back to 1782. Present holdings are only those of the central 
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government, but local records in about the same quantity are thought to 
exist in local government posts. The closed period is fifty years from date, 
though exceptions may be made at the discretion of the archivist. 

The Ivory Coast also has a special archives administration, founded in 
1914 and responsible to the Minister of the Interior. The present archivist 
is one of the most active in West Africa: the collection contains not only 
the secretariat and legislative material but also some records of the special- 
ized government departments, plus a great deal of material brought in 
from the individual cercles, making a total present collection of about 1000 
linear metres. Most of this is classified, following the system used in Dakar. 
Inventories are available at the archives and will be published shortly. 
Further inventories of material in Dakar, St. Louis, and Paris bearing on 
the history of the Ivory Coast are in preparation. In addition to these aids 
to research, archives sonores, consisting of recorded collections of oral 
tradition are projected. 

The principal defect of the Ivory Coast archives, from the point of view 
of the historian, is their location in the very hot loft under the roof of a 
government building in Abidjan. It is hoped, however, to have a new 
building in the near future, especially designed for archival storage to the 


_ advantage of documents and historians alike. 


In the former French Guinea the status of the archives was more drastic- 
ally altered than elsewhere in the A.O.F. by the constitutional changes of 
1958, and the coming of independence has brought them outside the 
general orbit of the French archival system. Up to 28 September 1958 
the archives were controlled by the local branch of I.F.A.N. and were the 
best administered of all those under I.F.A.N. control. Two-thirds of the 
total 600 metres had been classified, and an inventory was being pre- 
pared for publication. Conditions of storage were far from perfect, but 
conditions for research were above average. 

After independence, the records were put in charge of the new National 
Archives Service, operating under the ‘Institut National de Recherches’, 
which has replaced I.F.A.N. The French classification system has been 
retained for records of the French colonial administration, and the pro- 
gramme of inventory publication is to be continued. At the same time, the 
closed period for French documents has been abolished, which means in 
practice that it is possible to see most documents which had already been 
transferred to the archives before independence—roughly speaking, any 
records dated earlier than about 1940. 

While creating a windfall for immediate access by historians, the coming 
of independence also reduced the historical record which may ultimately be 
made available. Most of the documents in current administrative use 
disappeared from the government offices during the evacuation of the 
French administration in October 1958. Some were probably removed to 
France. Others were destroyed. The losses were most serious among the 
records of the secretariat and the central agencies of government; but there 
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were also losses from those of the cercles, which were not, as in the Ivory 
Coast, concentrated in the central archives. 

The archives of the four remaining territories are generally less well 
cared for and classified than those of the western coastal territories. In 
Soudan, Niger, and Dahomey the archives are kept by the local branch of 
I.F.A.N., the size of the collection varying from about 640 metres in 
Bamako to 300 metres in Porto Novo. In all three cases the archives are 
open to inspection up to the fifty-year closed period, but no indices, 
inventories, or professional care should be expected, and the collections are 
limited to the secretariat and legislative class of material. 

In Upper Volta there is no formal archives establishment at all, the 


records remaining with the agencies which created them. The archives of | 


the Soudan, however, include some documents concerning those parts of 
Upper Volta administered in the past from Bamako, and the archives of the 
Ivory Coast hold material of the same kind. 

In French Equatorial Africa (A.E.F.) the structure of the federal govern- 
ment and its relation to the four territories was similar to that of the A.O.F., 
but the establishment of regular archival deposits was much more recent. 
Nothing at all was done until 1945, when the federal archives in Brazza- 
ville were turned over to the ‘Institut d’Etudes Centrafricaines’ (the 
A.E.F. equivalent of I.F.A.N.). Even so, the classification and ordering of 
the documents was only begun in 1950, when the ‘Service Central des 
Archives et Bibliothéques’ was established and a professional archivist 
employed. 

The archives service is being continued in spite of the end of the A.E.F. 
as an active government early in 1959. Provisionally it is being supported 
by the permanent conference of Prime Ministers of the French Community 
in Equatorial Africa. The archives centre is under the care of a professional 
archivist. It includes a small but select reference library on the A.E.F. and 
comfortable search and reading rooms—altogether a pleasant and efficient 
place for historical research. 

The present holdings come to about 1200 linear metres, going back to 
the first French activity in Gabon in the 1840’s, but with important 
lacunae between that time and the present. As in Dakar, the collection 
includes surviving records of the A.E.F. before the formation of the 
individual territories, as well as the federal records of the Brazzaville 
government. It does not, however, include many records brought in from 
territorial capitals or from local government headquarters, or from all the 
specialized government departments in Brazzaville itself. 

The classification system is based on the standard French departmental 
system, though there are no published inventories on the French West 
African model. Inventories for the earliest material, however, have been 
prepared and are kept at the archives centre. These cover general corres- 
pondence from 1849 to 1900, reports of exploring missions, and the reports 
of special investigations and inspections up to the present. There is also a 
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special analytical inventory for the personnel files of the early admini- 
strators, and another for the private papers of Alfred Fourneau. The closed 
period is fifty years. 

Outside Brazzaville there are no formal government archives in any part 
of the former A.E.F. Government documents remain with the agencies 
that create them, though protected to some extent by laws requiring their 
preservation for a period of years. The statutory requirement, however, is 
not as long in most cases as the fifty-year closed period, and few documents 
other than those of continuing legal importance are expected to survive. 
This situation may or may not change under the new African governments. 
Meanwhile, historians may sometimes be allowed to examine individual 
documents through direct negotiation on the spot with the government 
departments concerned. 

Nigeria also faces the problem of collecting and sorting the government 
records of a country with a confused colonial past and a federal or quasi- 
federal structure. The situation there is even more complex than that of 
French Africa, since the Nigerian National Archives will contain not only 
the records of the present federal government and the three regional 
governments, but also those of four different predecessor governments 


_ which functioned independently and were directly responsible to London. 


Fortunately, it appears that the Nigerian National Archives will be one 
of the most efficient in tropical Africa. The formation of an archives service 
has been largely the single-handed work of a Nigerian historian who 
organized it, and saw it through to its present position as an independent 
government service with a professionally trained staff. Although the 
collections have not yet taken definitive form, government documents from 
all levels except those of Native Authorities are being assembled by regions 
in three archival centres at Ibadan, Kaduna, and Enugu. For the moment 
the Ibadan centre also serves the federal government, but in time a fourth 
centre for federal records will be created in Lagos. The centres in Ibadan 
and Enugu have modern buildings designed explicitly for the preservation 
of archives—the only such buildings in tropical Africa. They are complete 
with climatically controlled storage rooms, modern search rooms, repair, 
and photographic facilities. The collection in Kaduna is still temporarily 
stored in former government offices, but it is under the care of a professional 
archivist, and a new building is expected soon. Although the first two 
buildings were formally opened early in 1959, the collections will not be 
open to the public until the work of collecting, processing, and classifying 
the documents is more advanced. 

It is hoped that the final opening may take place before the end of 1960. 
Meanwhile, it is impossible to give a final estimate of the total holdings 
except to say that they will probably form a larger bulk of records than any 
other collection in tropical Africa. A final decision on the length of the 


_ closed period, and other conditions of access is still under discussion 


between the federal and regional governments. The closed period is not 
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likely to be longer than fifty years, and may be somewhat shorter for 
certain classes of documents. 

The regionalization of the Nigerian National Archives in three separate 
centres has been based on present administrative needs and the pattern of 
future government, rather than convenience of research. Records have 
gone to the three centres on the usual archival principle of respecting the 
sources from which they come. The confused pattern of past administra- 
tive changes, however, produced immense confusion in the care of govern- 
ment documents. Some of the anomalies thus created have therefore passed 
over into the organization of the archives. In principle, all records for 
Northern Nigeria should be found in Kaduna, but some of them were 
brought south to Lagos by Lord Lugard between 1912 and 1914. They 
came therefore to be part of the federal records and were received into the 
Ibadan archives centre. Similarly, the Enugu centre has some records of 
the Western Region, which seem to have been brought to Enugu in 1929 
by mistake, when the Eastern Region was created. The archivists were 
correct in respecting their sources but historians cannot always expect to 
find all documents in the correct regional centre for any period before 
1929. 

In addition to the usual government documents, there are several special 

collections in Nigeria. The Kaduna centre of the National Archives has the 
private papers, in Hausa, of Mallam Muntaka Coomasie, and two small 
collections of Arabic and Hausa documents formed by Majors Edgar and 
Burdon during the early years of this century. The Ibadan archives centre 
has a collection of local records of various missionary societies, particularly 
those of the Church Missionary Society. University College Library, 
Ibadan, aiso has some collections of private papers, notably the Johnson 
Papers, which in some ways serve in the place of public archives for the 
Egba state. There are growing collections of Arabic and Hausa documents 
in Kensdale Collection at the University College Library, in the Jos Museum 
of the Nigerian Antiquities Service, and in Kano at the School of Arabic 
Studies. 
« These collections, plus the National Archives, will soon provide a very 
substantial addition to the sources for Nigerian history, but there are still 
breaks in the record. Documents of the Royal Niger Company are missing. 
More important still, the Native Authorities under indirect rule are not 
legally required to deposit their records in the National Archives. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the larger Emirates in the north will take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered by the National Archives system. Meanwhile, 
it may be possible to see some of their records by direct negotiation. 

As opposed to the problem of gathering together and classifying the 
archives of large federations like those of French Africa or Nigeria, the 
National Archives of Ghana is fortunate in dealing with the records of a 
medium-sized country, and especially fortunate in having the continuous 
services of the same professionally-trained archivist since 1949. 
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Although a regular archives service was founded only in 1946, the 
Archives of Ghana has gone far towards gathering in all surviving govern- 
ment records. The collection now comes to about 3500 linear metres, kept 
in conditions of controlled humidity in a set of former government office 
buildings near the seafront in Accra. The facilities include repair and photo- 
graphic sections and a pleasant search room, where typewriters may be 
used. Since the Second Development Plan calls for a new headquarters 
building in Accra, these facilities will be considerably improved in the near 
future. A second building for a supplementary record centre in Kumasi, 
and the publication of a guide to material relating to Ghana in European 
archives are also planned. 

The records in Accra are open to inspection up to a closed period of 
fifty years, and they include documents brought in from all levels of 
government down to and including the districts. The local records are 
especially important, since historical development during the British 
period was often very different in the Northern Territories and Ashanti 
from the more familiar pattern on the coast. Classification is now com- 
plete for the main bodies of central government correspondence, but not 
for the provincial or district material or secretariat files. There are, how- 
ever, complete accession inventories, and unclassified material can be 
found without great difficulty. 

In addition to his work with the ordinary government records, the archi- 
vist has been active in obtaining originals or photostats of private papers. 
The archives hold collections of George Blankson papers (1856-76), James 
and Edmund Bannerman papers (1844-77), Hendrick Vroom papers 
(1886-98), Cape Coast Historical Society papers (a mixed lot dating from 
several periods between the late eighteenth century and 1882), and Ghartey 
papers (1860-97). The last are especially important for the internal history 
of the Fanti Confederacy, of which Robert Johnson Ghartey was President. 
There are also records of some missionary societies and of the Traditional 
Territorial Councils (1926-52). With these documents added to the especi- 
ally full collection of government records, the Archives of Ghana provides 
the most complete range of historical sources available for any part of 
tropical Africa. 

The smaller British territories in West Africa have not been so fortunate 
in the preservation of their archives. Sierra Leone briefly employed an 
archivist who sorted and cleaned the records of the central government. 
The holdings include despatches as far back as 1813, and a large un- 
catalogued collection of secretariat files. There are also some letterbooks 
of now-defunct government departments such as the Native Affairs 
Department (1808-1919) and the Liberated Africans Department (1808 
onward). The records from Waterloo District have been brought in to the 
archives. Those of Bonthe District have been inventoried, but remain in 
Bonthe. Remaining district records and those of most specialized govern- 
ments are still where they were created, when they have survived. 
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The Sierra Leone collection is held at Fourah Bay College, stored in air- 
conditioned rooms, but with no regular search room or full-time custodian. 
The total holdings come to about 300 metres of documents, not all of them 
shelved. They may be consulted up to the beginning of a fifty-year closed 
period, on permission from the Secretariat. On the whole, the existing col- 
lection is valuable, but more could be done to bring in additional material 
and to raise the standard of maintenance to that of Ghana or Nigeria. 

The organization of archives in the Gambia represents another con- 
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dition somewhat worse than that in Sierra Leone. There is no regular | 


archives establishment, but each government department keeps its own 


records as it sees fit. Some volumes of old dispatches are kept in good ° 


condition in the Governor’s office and in that of the Senior Commissioner, 
including in the latter case some files for the Protectorate dating back to 
1894. The main body of central government files, however, are simply 
dumped in a spare room in the Secretariat. In principle, none of the 
records of the Gambia are open to inspection, but in practice scholars have 
recently been allowed to see material up to the beginning of the fifty-year 
British closed period. 

None of the four British East African territories can match the care or 
efficiency shown in Ghana or Nigeria, but only Tanganyika falls to the low 
standard of the Gambia. The Zanzibar collection is certainly the most im- 
portant of the four for nineteenth-century material now open to historians. 
Fortunately, Zanzibar also employs the only professionally-trained archivist 
in East Africa, and there are plans for further development of a centralized 
archives establishment. 

The documents now in the care of the Zanzibar archives department 
total only about 330 metres; but almost all of this falls within the open 
period, since government departments have retained their later records. 
The core of the collection is the correspondence of British Consuls and 
Residents at Zanzibar from the 1840’s onward. It deals therefore with 
the whole East African mainland as well as Zanzibar itself. ‘There are 
dispatches to and from the Foreign, Colonial, and India offices, corre- 
spondence with the mainland officials of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, and a large quantity of miscellaneous correspondence with 
individuals in all parts of East Africa. There are also about ten metres of 
records from the German Consulate-General in Zanzibar during the later 
nineteenth century. 

These dispatches and letterbooks make up about one-third of the total 
archives collection. For the present they are housed somewhat inconveni- 
ently in three different places: part in a meeting-room on the top floor of 
the secretariat building; part in the office of the Resident’s private secretary 
in the Residency; and a small selection of special value in the Zanzibar 
Museum. The remaining two-thirds of the collection consists of land 
records kept at the office of the Administrator-General, and judicial 
records kept in the High Court. All sections, wherever located, are covered 
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by an inventory prepared in 1954, a copy of which is kept at the Colonial 
Office Library in London, Otherwise they are unclassified. 

In Kenya the archives are administered on a different basis from those 
of either Zanzibar or the larger West African countries. Instead of being, 
as in Ghana, a government department with an independent authority to 
preserve documents for the use of government and historians alike, the 
Kenya establishment is attached to the Chief Secretary’s Office and is 
essentially concerned with preserving documents in current use. There is 
no particular need to cater for the interests of historians or the public since 
there are no records for any period before 1929, when the old secretariat 
building (and the archives) burned down. The resumed collection falls 
entirely within the closed period. It now receives documents from all 
government departments in Nairobi and in theory exercises control over 
records in the provincial and district headquarters. In time these are to be 
brought to Nairobi, but most are still in the field. 

In all, about 80,000 files have accumulated, so there is a reasonable 
expectation that historians will have something to work with in future. 
Some research is possible even at present, since the archives administration 
maintains a small reference library and has an especially valuable collection 
of Kenya newspapers, some of which are difficult to find elsewhere. Both 
the printed material in Nairobi and the manuscript records more than 
fifty years old in the provincial and district offices may be examined by 
historians on permission from the Chief Secretary’s Office. 

In addition to the records of the Kenya government, there are two other 
archival collections in Nairobi formed by inter-colonial agencies. The 
records of the East African High Commission are all recent and fall within 
the closed period, but those of the East African Railway and Harbours 
administration have been used by historians and are especially valuable for 
economic history. 

The archives of the Uganda Protectorate are administered on the pattern 
of Kenya. In Entebbe, as in Nairobi, they are controlled by the secretariat, 
kept in the secretariat building, and are mainly a service for government 
officials. ‘The Uganda records, however, are of more immediate use to 
the historian, since they begin a full decade before the beginning of the 
closed period. There was formerly a professionally-trained archivist, and 
there has been some indexing and classification of the older documents. 
The secretariat files have an inventory for the period up to 1906. ‘They 
are covered from 1906 to 1930 by two separate and competing card indexes 
arranged by subject. Personnel files up to 1930 have a separate card index. 

The principal limitation of the Entebbe collection is its rather narrow 
scope, limited mainly to the London dispatches plus the records of the 
secretariat itself. The documents of the provincial and district offices and 
of other government departments in Kampala or Entebbe are controlled 
by the secretariat, but they remain with those offices. A second disadvan- 
tage is that all documents once marked ‘secret’ or ‘confidential’ are closed, 
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even though they pre-date the fifty-year closed period. ‘Classified’ dis- 
patches must therefore be consulted in London, and local confidential 
documents cannot be seen at all. Access is otherwise no problem, and 
records before the closed period both in the secretariat and in other 
government offices can be seen by permission from the Chief Secretary’s 
Office. A third problem for the historian of Uganda is the existence of 
separate African governments in some regions, equivalent to the Nigerian 
‘Native Authorities’. The records of these governments are not controlled 
by the secretariat or brought into the general archives. In the most 
important case of Buganda, however, it may be possible to see some 
records by direct negotiation with the Kabaka’s government. 

The library of Makerere College in Kampala has a small collection of 
non-governmental archives and is gathering more. So far, they have 
acquired the journals and letterbooks of some commercial firms, a manu- 
script history of Uganda by James Miti, and the personal papers and 
journals of Sir Apolo Kagwa (in Luganda). 

In the Sudan the archives at Khartoum are again organized on the plan 
of Ghana or Nigeria, with professional archivist, search rooms, air-con- 
ditioned repositories, and other facilities; and the archivist is making an 
effort to develop a real centre of historical documentation. The size of his 
collection, however, is only 350 metres—the scale of Zanzibar rather than 
Ghana—and the cause much the same as in Zanzibar. The archives do not 
yet serve as a fully integrated depository for recently-current government 
records. They serve the historian, therefore, more than they serve the 
government. 

The collection falls into two major divisions. The first is the records of 
the Mahdiyya, consisting of some 80,000 documents almost entirely in 
Arabic, and dating mainly from the period of the Khalifa.? There is an 
inventory of these documents, and indexes are in preparation. The second 
division takes in the records of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium. Here 
the records are mainly in English, and are open on principle only to the 
beginning of a fifty-year closed period. Some documents for later periods, 
ltowever, may be seen by permission of the archivist. 

The scope of the condominium records is not very great. They include 
the documents of the central government in Khartoum, but only some of 
those from specialized government departments and none of the district 
records as yet, though there are plans to bring them in to Khartoum in the 
near future. The collection does include, however, some material of con- 
siderable importance. For example, the intelligence reports of the early 
twentieth century are of special interest, since they contain information on 
events over a wide area in the eastern Sudan west to Lake Chad, south 
into the northern Congo, and eastward into Ethiopia. 

The Sudanese archives department is also planning a large-scale 


2? See P. M. Holt, ‘The Archives of the Mahdia’, Sudan Notes and Records (1955), 
XXXVI, I-10, for a more detailed analysis of this collection. 
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photostat and microfilm programme, aimed at gathering together all known 
sources for Sudanese history. The programme will begin shortly by 
microfilming the Cairo records of the Egyptian occupation between 1821 
and 1885. 

The German Empire in Africa has been gone these forty years, but, in 
view of the closed period, the German records rather than those of the 
successor states have the greatest immediate historical importance. At the 
same time German records present special problems. The three German 
colonies of East Africa, Cameroons, and Togoland were split into six 
different political units at the end of the First World War. The governments 
of the six mandates (later Trust Territories), naturally enough, took less 
care of the German documents than they did of their own. 

The case of German East Africa is typical of what happened elsewhere. 
At the end of the First World War the existing German documents were 
divided between the Belgians in Ruanda-Urundi and the British in Tan- 
ganyika, the British receiving the bulk of the central archives, leaving the 
Belgians only provincial papers. In Tanganyika, some records of the 
German central government were at first put in charge of an official keeper 
of the German records, but the office was abolished in 1932 for lack of funds. 

Those records having current legal importance were given to interested 
departments. The Lands Department in this way acquired all documents 
having to do with land surveys and land ownership; but it also acquired in 
the process a miscellaneous collection of other German records, which it 
still has. The present Lands Department holdings amount to about 53 
metres, of which about 20 metres of files and letterbooks are a completely 
miscellaneous assortment. The Lands Department has classified about 
three-quarters of its collection and is willing to open any of the German 
files to historians. 

A few hundred files have also been passed by the Lands Department to 
other interested departments such as the Water, Agriculture, and Education 
departments, and the King George V Memorial Museum in Dar es Salaam 
also holds a small group of German documents. Otherwise, the bulk of the 
German records seems to have disappeared. Some of them, notably the 
personnel files for German administrators, were intentionally destroyed by 
the British authorities in the recent past. Another group of documents of 
uncertain size and content was turned over to the German Consulate and 
presumably sent back to Germany. Some private individuals interested in 
Tanganyika history have tried to look for other German records in the 
districts, but so far without success. 

The local German records for Ruanda-Urundi which came into Belgian 
hands were originally a smaller collection, but they fared somewhat better 
than those in Tanganyika. Even so, they were widely dispersed. In early 
1959, part were in Leopoldville, part in Usumbura, part in the two resid- 
encies at Kitega and Kigali, and part in the individual territoires. They 
are now being reassembled by the newly-founded archives service at 
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Usumbura, and tentative estimates indicate that the total will amount to | 


something between 25 and 50 metres. 


The contrast between the Belgian and British care of German records in f 


East Africa persists in their handling of more recent documents. ‘Tangan- 


yika has no archives establishment, and each department keeps its own | 


files. The secretariat refuses to let visitors see the condition of its records 
but it is reputed to be very bad indeed. In Usumbura, on the other hand, 
there is a regular establishment for central records. The German and 


district records are being assembled, an inventory is under way, and there | 


are plans for a cross-reference card file. Access is by permission only, but 
permission is not difficult and the closed period is only forty years. Only a 
professional archivist is missing to make this a small but first-class centre 
for research. 

In the former German Cameroons there was a similar division of records 
between the two mandatory powers, the French in this case acquiring the 
documents of the central government. Some of these have survived and 
found their way to the Service des Archives du Cameroun in Yaoundé, 
where the German holdings come to about 70 metres. They include some 
secretariat records, some departmental records, but no local government 
materials. 


At one period the Cameroonian archives began a translation programe 


to make important documents available in French. Several hundred | 
were selected—especially general statements of administrative policy, |/ 
reports of exploring missions and punitive expeditions, and studies of 
history and ethnography made by German administrators. About two 
thousand typed pages of translation were completed before the project was 
temporarily suspended for lack of funds. 

The German records remaining in British Cameroons were not central- 
ized, but some have survived in government offices. Part, at least, of the 
records of the German lands and survey department are in the attic of the 
German secretariat building in Buea, along with some others of a more 
general nature. There are also a few in the district headquarters in Bamenda, 
and perhaps elsewhere. 


Cameroonian records for the period of the mandates are equally dis- | 


persed, but many have survived and are receiving some care. On the 


French side, the archives service in Yaoundé holds about 1500 linear | 


metres of manuscript documents and an additional 1000 metres of 


gazettes and printed government reports. Although the collection does not | 
include any of the local government records, it compares favourably in size | 


and conditions of storage with those of the former territories of the A.O.F. 


The classification system, however, is the rather clumsy Universal Decimal | 
Classification, rather than the French departmental system commonly used | 


in French Africa, and there is no professionally-trained archivist. 


Records of British-administered Cameroons are as dispersed as those of | 
Ruanda-Urundi formerly were. Documents governing administration at | 
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i the ‘central’ level will be found partly in Kaduna (for north-western 
| Cameroons), partly in Enugu, and partly in Ibadan. Pending a final settle- 
| ment of the political future of the western Cameroons, the Nigerian 


National Archives have not yet moved provincial and district records to 


| their archives centre in Enugu. They remain for the time being in the 
| government offices in Buea and in the various district headquarters. 


In Togoland, the French received the central German records as they 


_ did in Cameroons. Surviving documents come to about 40 metres, plus a 
' collection of German gazettes and journals. Early in 1959 these documents 
| were kept by the Lomé branch of I.F.A.N. for lack of a regular archives 
| service. There were no facilities for research, no inventory, and no classi- 


fication. The future of I.F.A.N. itself was not altogether clear. They were 
simply preserving the collection awaiting whatever disposition will pre- 
sumably be made in the near future. 

A few German records also survived in western Togoland, formerly 


| under British administration. Since the incorporation of this area with 


Ghana, they have been transferred to the National Archives of Ghana in 
Accra. 
The records of the British administration of Togoland have also been 


_ incorporated in the Archives of Ghana, following the procedures applied 


to the rest of the country. In the Togolese Republic, however, there is no 
regular archives administration, and, except for a very few French records 


| held by I.F.A.N. government documents remain in the various govern- 
| ment offices. 


The archives of the Belgian Congo are administered on the modern 
standard seen in Accra, Ibadan, and Dakar. A central research organiza- 
tion in Léopoldville, the ‘Section Archives-Bibliothéque—-Documenta- 


| tion’, controls the archives, a library of printed books which is a library of 


deposit for the Congo, and a documentation service which maintains a 
subject card file referring to both the printed books and manuscript 
sources. 

The present manuscript collection comes to about 2000 metres of 
records from the central government of the Belgian Congo and that of the 
Congo Free State back to 1887. These are mainly the records of govern- 


_ ment departments in Léopoldville. Separate provincial archives are to be 
| created in each of the six provincial capitals, and they will take in all 
| records at the provincial level, and lower. The new centre in Usumbura 
| represents the first step in this direction. 


Government records at all levels are classified according to a uniform 


' plan laid down by the archives department. They therefore come into the 
_ archives already classified, though they are further analysed for cross- 
' reference by the documentation section. So far the department has pub- 
| lished its classification scheme and two analytical inventories. The first of 
| these is especially important. It analyses the collection of some 563 ethno- 


graphic reports prepared between 1909 and the 1930’s by government 
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agencies, and these reports are now open to researchers, without regard 


to the closed period. 
Although the archives building was not designed for the purpose, the 


conditions of storage are good but lacking in dehumidifiers. There are | 


photographic and repair sections and conditions for research are excellent. 
There is a special advantage for historians here, since the closed period is 
only forty years. Documents classified as confidential, however, may be 
closed for longer periods, and special permission is required in order to see 
judicial files and personnel files. Certain classes of non-sensitive material, 
however, may be seen by permission even after the beginning of the closed 
period. 





In spite of generally excellent organization, the Congo archives have a | 
serious weakness. Their early records are only those of the Free State | 
government, when in fact, part of the country was actually administered | 


by the great concessionary companies. Gaps will be found, therefore, in | 


any picture of the realities of early administration at the local level, and it 
is uncertain whether even those company records that may have survived 
will ever be made public. Some of this gap will perhaps be filled from the 
archives of the missionary societies, but they too are still in private hands. 

For Portuguese Guinea, there is an archives establishment in Bissau, 
but its chief function is to hold documents in current use by the govern- 
ment. Few, if any, of the records kept there date from before about 1900, 
the older documents having been transferred to Lisbon for deposit in the 
Arquivo Histérico Ultramarino. 

Government archives in Liberia fall under the general jurisdiction of the 
Department of State, but I have not been able to find out whether any 
records are open to historians. 

Because of Ethiopia’s longer record of written history, historical docu- 
mentation there is a special case in tropical Africa. The long period of 
political chaos up to the later nineteenth century made impossible any 
really large-scale survival of documents from earlier periods. Most of the 
known documentation, therefore, consists of records taken away by 
European visitors. These are mainly to be found in European museums, 
and a high proportion of them have been printed. 

There are, however, relatively small collections of manuscripts of 
historical value in both the National Library and the Library of the Uni- 
versity College in Addis Ababa, partly in Amharic and partly in Western 
languages. There are probably still more to be found in monasteries or in 
the hands of private individuals, but at present few of these are known to 
scholars. 

Government records in the ordinary Western sense began cnly in the 
later nineteenth century, and these have not been systematically preserved. 
A few official letters are in private hands, some of them going back to the 
reigns of Menelik and John IV, but the bulk of the government records 
seem to have disappeared at the time of the Italian invasions in 1935. The 
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| Emperor is said to have taken some documents of immediate importance 


with him into exile, and brought them back on his return in 1941. The 
remainder were probably destroyed. 

Government archives in continuous series begin only in 1941. Even 
then there was no central archives administration. Each separate depart- 
ment keeps its own records, and those that survive for half a century or 
more may never be opened to public inspection. 

Taking all these African archives together, they may not appear to offer 
very much to the historian. Admittedly there are many gaps and losses. 
With few exceptions, the keeping of detailed records began no earlier than 
the 1880’s, and the possibility of using government records as a source for 
history is again cut off at some point between 1910 and 1920 by the official 
closed period. At best only thirty or forty years of history seem open to 
new illumination from local sources. 

Clearly it would not do to over-estimate the value of these collections— 
or of government archives as a whole. Government sources for African 
history, even if beautifully collected and catalogued and open till the day 
before yesterday, will not make possible the kind of recovery of the African 
past we would like to see take place. African traditional history, business 


| and missionary records, private documents, and the archaeological record 





all deserve even more attention than they are now getting. But government 
archives in tropical Africa, in spite of their limitations, have some special 
advantages as well. 

First, it should be remembered that the official closed period is not 
always as much of a bar to research as it might appear. Some archivists 
have authority to show documents from the closed period at their discretion. 
Many African archivists are also trying to alter the regulations in the 
direction of a shorter closed period than is common in Europe. Within a 
few years we may expect closed periods of forty or even thirty-five years to 
replace the traditional fifty years, following the change made recently in the 
Belgian Congo. 

The government archives in Africa also differ from those kept in metro- 
politan ‘colonial archives’ in both quality and quantity. The quantitative 
difference is obvious. The records sent ‘home’ were a selection from those 
available on the spot. And it is precisely the fact of selection that makes a 
qualitative difference as well. In any colonial situation, it is a function of 
the chief executive to make some decisions himself and to refer others to 
the metropolitan authorities. In general the matters referred are the 
matters of special importance to the metropolitan government, and not 
always those of greatest importance in the country itself. As a result, the 
‘colonial archives’ in London or Paris or Brussels tend to be more metro- 
politan-oriented than those in the colonies. The history that tends to 
emerge from the dispatches is the history of European interests in Africa, 
rather than the history of Africa itself. This is so much the case that 
African history written entirely from metropolitan sources can no longer 
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be considered valid, if the subject is covered by one of the better collections 


of African archives. 

Finally, the period covered by the open collections in African archives 
is a period of special importance for the history of Africa. In this period, 
the first European impact was felt in most parts of the interior, and it 
brought the first steps in the subsequent revolutionary changes in African 
life. As such, it is a period that will receive concentrated attention from 
historians now and in the future. 

These archives can also serve as a source for the latter decades of the pre- 
European period. The first explorers, chefs de mission, and district officers 
tended to compile district books, intelligence reports, and ethnographic 
surveys of the new territory. The quality of these reports varies enormously, 
but where they are good they are one basis for reconstructing segments of 
African history during a half-century or more before the European con- 
quest. The best of them are careful and detailed enough to help anthro- 
pologists measure cultural change over the past sixty to eighty years. In 
this way they join with the missionary records in providing a documentary 
basis for ethno-history. 


APPENDIX 


The following authorities may be addressed in order to obtain more complete 
information: 


French Community 

M. le Conservateur, Service des Archives, Haut-Commissariat-Général 4 
Dakar, Dakar, Mali. 

Chef du Service des Archives de Mauritanie, Gouvernement de Mauritanie, 
Nouakchott, Mauritania. 

M. le Directeur, Service des Archives, B.P. 288, St. Louis, Sénégal, Mali. 

Archives du Gouvernement de la République Soudanaise, Bamako (Koulouba), 
Mali. 

Service des Archives de la Céte d’Ivoire, B.P. 315, Abidjan, Céte d’Ivoire. 

Archives du Gouvernement du Dahomey, Port-Novo, Dahomey. 

Archives du Gouvernement du Niger, Niamey, Niger. 

M. le Directeur, Service Central des Archives et Bibliothéque, B.P.2025, 
Brazzaville, République du Congo. 


The Commonwealth 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Bathurst, Gambia. 
Government Archivist, Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Chief Archivist, National Archives of Ghana, P.O. Box 3056, Accra, Ghana. 
Director, National Archives of Nigeria, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Chief Secretary’s Office, P.O. Box 5, Entebbe, Uganda. 
Central Government Archives, Kenya Colony, P.O. Box 30050, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Zanzibar Government Archives, P.O. Box 116, Zanzibar. 
Department of Lands and Survey, Government of Tanganyika, Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika. 
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Others 

Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa, Bissau, Portuguese Guinea or 
Centro de Estudos Histéricos Ultramarinos, Palacio da Ega, Calcada da 
Boa-Hora, 30, Lisboa, Portugal. 

M. le Directeur, Institut National de Recherches, Conakry, République de 
Guinée. 

Department of State, Republic of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia. 

Service des Archives, Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Lomé, République 
Togolaise. 

Service des Archives, Gouvernement du Cameroun, Yaoundé, Cameroun. 

Archives du Congo Belge, B.P. 3090, Léopoldville-Kalina, Congo Belge. 

M. le Vice-Gouverneur-Général, Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi. 

Chief Librarian, University College of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Chief Archivist, Sudan Government Archives, Ministry of the Interior, 
Khartoum, Sudan. 
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REVIEWS 
MR DAVIDSON’S DISCOVERY OF AFRICA 


| Old Africa Rediscovered. By Bast. Davipson. London: Victor Gollancz, 1959. 





Pp. 287. 28 Fig. 25s.; Lost Cities of Africa. Boston, Atlantic, Little, Brown. 
Pp. 366. 18 Fig. $6.50. 


Aprés le Geschichte Afrikas du D. Westermann (1952) et /’Histoire de l’ Afrique 
de R. Cornevin (1956), nous aurons désormais cet excellent ouvrage de B. 
Davidson a notre disposition. 

L’historien de l’Afrique, nous dit-il, doit éviter un double écueil: d’une part 
vouloir tout expliquer par Ophir, les Sabéens, les Phéniciens et autres ancétres 
prestigieux, sans compter les « mystérieux conquérants venant du nord », et 
d’autre part rechercher partout des « civilisations supérieures » anciennes en 
Afrique continentale, contre toute évidence. 

Il y a d’ailleurs beaucoup a étudier encore et pour quelques problémes seule- 


| ment on peut donner une réponse définitive. Il faut faire partout des réserves et 
le mot «probablement » est un de ceux qui doivent se trouver le plus souvent sous 
| la plume de Vhistorien de |’Afrique. On n’explique rien en cataloguant peuples 


ou civilisations d’« inférieurs » ou « mystérieux »; mais comme partout dans le 
monde, on assiste 4 une suite de succés et de revers, de désastres et de résurrections. 
C’est sous cet angle que B. Davidson nous invite 4 repenser l’histoire des deux 


| derniers millénaires en Afrique. 


Le peuplement du continent est, nous le savons aujourd’hui par la pré- 
histoire, trés ancien et il se peut méme que |’ Afrique soit le berceau de l’humanité. 
Le rythme du peuplement est scandé par des pluviaux mais il faut attendre une 
époque tardive, la mésolithique, pour trouver des Négres vrais (Khartoum, 
Asselar). 

Et, au moment ot commencent 4 fleurir les civilisations méditerranéennes, le 
desséchement du Sahara met une barriére entre elles et le monde noir tropical. 
Chacun de ces deux groupes évolue désormais pour son propre compte, avec 
un terrible handicap pour |’ Afrique noire: elle est désormais pratiquement sans 
liaisons continues avec les civilisations extérieures. 

Cependant, des points de contact existaient: outre les traversées occasion- 


; nelles du Sahara (Nasamons, chars « garamantiques ») une civilisation fille de 





lEgypte a fleuri au bord du Nil en Afrique noire. Le rayonnement de Meroé a 
eu une influence considérable sur le reste de l'Afrique tropicale, bien qu’on ne 
rencontre pas au sud et & l’ouest de ses frontiéres les monuments de pierre — 
copiés sur ceux d’Egypte — qui font la réputation de Napata, de Meroé, Naga, 
etc. Ce sont les idées religieuses, la connaissance du fer et d’autres techniques 
qu’elle a transmises aux peuples de la savane et du sud. 

Un chapitre important est consacré aux royaumes soudanais de l’Ouest. Je ne 
suis pas de l’avis de l’auteur lorsqu’il laisse entendre que la majorité des peuples 
ouest africains proviennent de migrations venant du Nord et de |’Est et tardives 
— puisque rappelées par des textes arabes ou des traditions locales. Etant donné 
la forme de cette portion de continent, ils ne peuvent venir de l’ouest et du 
sud... Et le desséchement du Sahara a poussé évidemment des peuples de ce qui 
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devenait le désert vers l’actuel Soudan, mais ce fait a eu lieu vers le III* millénaire | 
avant l’ére; en aucun cas des traditions ne peuvent se rappeler des faits silointains. | 


Les peuples soudanais semblent en place depuis des millénaires, descendant 


des peuplades néolithiques qui habitaient le méme secteur. Point n’est besoin de i 
rechercher des migrations venant du Nil, qui auraient tout de méme laissé des | 


traces en linguistique, en ethnographie et ailleurs, que nous ne trouvons pas. 
L’origine orientale n’a-t-elle pas été suggérée par les auteurs arabes, puis par les 
chrétiens jusque hier encore, 4 une époque ow |’on croyait que c’était dans la 
Bible qu’il fallait rechercher l’origine de l'homme? Depuis, la préhistoire a 


singuli¢rement fait reculer la notion de l’ancienneté de l’humanité et il est certain | 
que Noé n’a pas davantage existé qu’Adam. Fait admis aujourd’hui méme dans | 


les manuels de préhistoire revétus des imprimatur de l’Eglise. 


L’archéologie a mis a jour, sur le plateau de Bauchi, la fameuse civilisation de | 


Nok avec ses belles figurines de poterie, datant des environs de notre ére. Le fer 


venait d’étre transmis au Soudan, venant des bords de la Méditerranée ou de 


Meroé, peut-étre des deux. 

La facade maritime de l’ouest africain ne fut pas parcourue par des navigateurs 
avant les Portugais aux XV° siécle. Le voyage de découverte du sultan du Mali, 
faute de navires a voiles, ne pouvait aller bien loin, quoiqu’en aient pensé certains 
auteurs. Et les Agores étaient ignorés des Arabes et ne furent découverts qu’au 
XIV° siécle par les Européens. 

Les Empires de Ghana, du Mali, des Askias, du Kanem-Bornou, du Darfour 
sont bien évoqués. 

Dans le chapitre « Entre Niger et Congo » traitant des Etats du Bénin, on 
aurait aimé une évocation plus poussée du centre unique qu’est Ifé, la capitale 
religieuse, d’ot proviennent les plus belles ceuvres d’art de l’Afrique noire toute 
entiére. 

Des découvertes de tétes de poterie et d’objets de bronze viennent précisément 
d’y étre faites et des recherches trés importantes, dont les Africanistes attendent 
les résultats avec impatience, y ont été effectuées depuis plusieurs années. 

De méme, les pierres sculptées de Cross River ne sont pas mentionnées. 

Les derniers chapitres sont consacrés a l’archéologie de la facade orientale du 
continent sur l’Océan Indien. Zone de contact étonnante entre les cultures 
éthiopiennes d’Axum et négres d’une part, et sud-arabiques, persanes, indoues 
et chinoises de l’autre. Les « échelles » africaines du commerce maritime étaient 
en liaison avec les civilisations méditerranéennes et asiatiques dés avant notre ére: 
c’est l’Azania des Anciens, le pays de Zenj des Arabes. Les cités construites de 
pierre jalonnent la céte de Mogadichou a Sofala, en passant par Mombasa, 
Zanzibar et Kilwa. 

Et, dans Phinterland de Sofala, des batisseurs anonymes, certainement négres 
mais en relations avec les Arabes, ont édifi¢é les constructions dont la plus connue 
est Zimbabwé, au milieu d’une région miniére. Cette civilisation du Monomotapa 
n’a pris fin qu’au cours des tout derniers siécles, sous les coups des envahisseurs 
tant noirs que blancs. 

L’auteur termine en évoquant le visage nouveau que prend |’Afrique en voie 
partout d’accéder a |’indépendance: aprés des siécles d’éclipse, elle reprend en 
mains ses propres destinées. 

Le livre de B. Davidson est important et il rend un son nouveau: on voit 
mieux, a le lire, combien |’Afrique, trop souvent traitée par les historiens comme 
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continent négligeable — sauf sa facade méditerranéenne — a toujours fait 
partie intégrante du reste du monde. Les contre-coups de l'histoire mondial e 
s’y sont fait sentir mais de son cété |’Afrique a tenu une part importante dans le s 
destinées de nombreux pays. 

Comme conclut I’auteur, son livre expose « ce qu’il semble clair et raisonnable 
de penser sur plusieurs sujets importants » et comment les nouveaux Etats 
africains ne surgissent pas du néant du passé. 


Dakar. RAYMOND MAUNY 


STONE-BUILDERS OF RHODESIA 


Inyanga, Prehistoric Settlements in Southern Rhodesia. By ROGER SUMMERS. 
With contributions by H. S. Cooke, P. V. Tobias, H. Wild, J. F. Schofield, 
and K. R. Robinson. Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 322, 22 plates, 
85 figure drawings. sos. 

Khami Ruins. By K. R. Rosinson. With reports by G. Bond and E. Voce. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 176, 28 plates, 50 figure drawings. 40s. 


The Inyanga district in Southern Rhodesia includes an area of 2618 square miles. 
It has long been known that it contains many stone ruins, and much artificial 
terracing, but Mr Roger Summers has carried out the first complete archaeo- 
logical survey there. His report on it is naturally a model of scientific precision. 
It is now possible from his work to reconstruct at least the outline of the history 
of Inyanga. During the Stone Age it was sparsely populated, perhaps owing to 
scarcity of game. To judge by a few skeletal remains the Late Stone Age hunters 
were Bushmen. They were infiltrated by men of a new race, apparently Negro 
agriculturalists from beyond the Zambezi, who blended with them; Mr Summers 
describes a skull, part negroid and part bushmanoid. Sometime about the 
thirteenth century the Ziwa culture developed perhaps out of such blending. 
The Ziwa people used iron and fine pottery, built terraces and had trade contacts 
with the Indian Ocean. Their culture laste: or perhaps two centuries; in its 
turn it was succeeded by that of the ruin-builders who made more elaborate 
terraces and built in stone in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Mr Summers suggests that there is an alternative hypothesis by which the 
Ziwa culture could be dated to the seventh century instead of to the thirteenth. 
But the beads that he has found, and the east coast contacts that he has traced, 
make the earlier date very improbable. But Mr Summers has done so much 
more than reconstruct the history of Inyanga. He has provided new evidence 
for climatic changes in Rhodesia, fresh light on the Zimba and an incisive analysis 
of African terracing. He concludes that it is impossible for an ‘ historically-minded 
person’ to accept Frobenius’s hypothesis of an Erythrean culture complex, and 
that African terracing is a local response to a variety of conditions. Few African- 
ists now would query the first statement; some might wish to qualify his second. 
Terracing as terracing can never provide evidence for cultural contact but 
methods of terracing may. It would be of interest to study Iringa in relation to 
Inyanga. ; 

There is only one criticism that could be made of this volume. The chief danger 
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to modern African archaeology is a tendency to parochialism. Here once again 
there is evidence of the growing fissure between Rhodesian archaeology and that 
of the coast. It is stated on p. 187 that ‘the beads of the second group may be 
typical of the restoration of Arab power that followed the recapture of Mombasa 
in 1627’. Again we are told on p. 263 ‘Kilwa was founded about the seventh or 
eighth century and we may visualise a comparatively rapid penetration of the 
Rhodesian gold field.’ Neither statement would be accepted by a student of 
coastal history. The second is of vital significance for Rhodesian chronology. 
Nothing earlier than the thirteenth century has been found on Kilwa island; 
even the sixteenth-century Kilwa chronicle which attributes the foundation of 
the settlement there to the tenth century ascribes the discovery of Sofala to a late- 
twelfth-century sultan. Besides this four hundred years discrepancy, the term 
‘penetration’ seems to conflict with all coastal evidence. There is no sign that the 
Kilwa traders knew what lay behind Sofala. In the medieval period traders from 
the interior would seem to have come to the coast, not traders from the coast to 
the interior. 

In so many ways the volume on the Khami Ruins is in contrast to that on 
Inyanga. Though published a year later it seems to belong to an earlier period in 
the history of archaeology. It would be easy to criticize the descriptions in the 
inventory which seem frequently so inadequate, the plates that are often too 
small, the drawings always neat but at times oddly unconvincing, especially 
when illustrating strata, while few modern students will be able to learn much 
from such a phrase as ‘a piece of Nankin china’. But to dwell on such details 
would obscure the great achievement that has occurred at Khami. 

Khami consists of two distinct sites; a group of ruined stone buildings grouped 
round the modern dam on the Khami river, thirteen miles west of Bulawayo, and 
Leopards Kopje a quarter of a mile north-east from the main ruin, across the 
stream. Of the two Leopards Kopje is the more important for the study of 
African history. The Leopards Kopje culture was that of an Iron Age people 
who used fine stamped ware, and beads that prove contacts with the coast, and 
who made clay figurines of men and animals. It had obvious links both with 
Mapungubwe and with Ziwa. Mr Robinson suggests that it may have come into 
existence about A.D. 800 and have survived through the middle ages. 

The site of the stone buildings is of a type familiar in South Rhodesia and 
close linked with late Zimbabwe. But it has a crucial importance since it was 
‘only partly despoiled before it was declared a national monument in 1947. In 
consequence over eighty gold beads have been found, ivory figurines and a group 
of weapons which would seem to have been the regalia of the ruler. It is signi- 
ficant that so much of this treasure presupposes contacts with the north. The 
bronze spear-heads in the hoard were cast by the cire perdue method, and this is 
hitherto unknown south of the Upper Congo. The ceremonial axe and some of 
the ivory figurines again suggest the Congo. An iron socketed spear, so far 
unparalleled in South Rhodesia, seems identical with those discovered in Uganda 
both at Ntusi and Port Bell. The emphasis on spears as part of regalia can be 
paralleled in Bunyoro as well as on the East Coast. Mr Robinson’s discoveries 
illuminate the problem of the origins of the late Zimbabwe culture. 

The approximate dating of the Khami Ruins remains obscure. Dr Robinson 
writes ‘on the available evidence I regard 1700 as the earliest probable date for 
the first wall building on the Hill Ruin’. It is hard to see how he has reached this 
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conclusion. The evidence consists primarily of beads and porcelain. Dr Robinson 
divides the glass beads into two groups. He notes that group II is closely related 
to those dated by Mr Beck as seventeenth century. Group I is more numerous on 
the lower levels. He holds that it is safe to consider them representative of the 
earliest phase of occupation to be associated with walling, and probable that such 
beads are represented at Zimbabwe in the bed rock series. 

Dr Robinson states that ‘a considerable amount of blue and white china’ has 
been collected from Khami Ruins from ‘the surface of the most recent floors’. 
Apparently only three sherds have been submitted for dating; they are probably 
Wan Li of the late sixteenth century and are certainly earlier than 1644. Since 
they come from the highest level it seems more probable that the Khami stone 
buildings were founded in the early sixteenth rather than the early eighteenth 
century. Yet if this should be correct it only increases the value of Mr Robinson’s 
discoveries. Both these volumes have added much to the knowledge of African 
proto-history. 

Oxford GERVASE MATHEW 


THE PORTUGUESE IN 
ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE 


Portuguese Africa. By James Durry. Harvard and Oxford University Presses, 
1959. Pp. 389. 38s. 


There are compelling reasons for interest in the history of the Portuguese in 
Africa. The Portuguese, by their capture of Ceuta in 1415, initiated the modern 
expansion of Europe into Africa. Their exploration of the west and south coasts 
of Africa culminated in the discovery of the sea-route to India, with all that that 
signified to both Europe and the East. Portuguese explorers, traders and 
officials gave Europe her first detailed and authoritative information about vast 
areas of the continent, and about the mode of life and customs of the inhabitants. 
To this day Portugal governs 780,000 square miles of Africa, an area roughly 
equal to that of the whole of Western Europe. The Portuguese in Africa demand 
a much closer study than they have hitherto received, especially from non- 
Portuguese historians. 

One accordingly warmly welcomes Mr Duffy’s Portuguese Africa. The scope 
of his book Mr Duffy describes in these words: ‘In the course of this work I have 
attempted to trace the historical contact of Portugal with the lands and peoples of 
Angola and Mocambique and to interpret the significance of her activities there. 
I have not sought to write a comprehensive account of African and Portuguese 
life in the two areas. I have chosen to emphasize those aspects of the Portuguese 
occupation which seem properly to characterize recurrent colonial problems and 
attitudes.’ He adds, ‘To the best of my kowledge, a co-ordinated single-volume 
study of Angola and Mocambique does not exist, and I hope that this book will 
contribute, if only superficially, to an understanding of Portuguese policies and 
traditions in Africa.’ It certainly does this; and the last remark disarms criticisms 
that in places the book may not be based on very deep reading. 
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Exactly what this reading has been is not immediately apparent, because the 
notes have been banished to the end of the volume. This practice may streamline 
the appearance of a book, but it does complicate serious study especially when, as 
in this case, the notes of each chapter have separate numeration. There is a 
minor added complication here, where the title of one chapter over the notes 
differs from the title in the text. 

The first three chapters, dealing with the Congo, Mocambique from 1486 to 


1752, and Angola to 1752, reflect the least reading. The notes to the chapter on 


Mozambique, for instance, refer to only three works (two of them in connexion 


with shipwrecks on the South African coast). One looks in vain for references to 
Alexandre Lobato’s Expansdo Portuguesa em Mogambique de 1498 a 1530, or | 


Alberto de Andrade’s Relageds de Mogambique Setecentista, or even to General 
Teixera Botelho’s Histéria Militar e Politica dos Portugueses em Mogambique da 
Descoberta a 1833. In a chapter on missionary effort there is no reference to 
Professor A. da Silva Rego’s many volumed Documentagaéo para a Historia do 
Padroado Portugués do Oriente, or Father Brasio’s Monumenta Missionaria 
Africana Africa Ocidental. Mr Duffy praises, with reason, the Agéncia Geral 
do Ultramar, and the Junta de Investigagées do Ultramar, for publishing 
valuable historical and anthropological material; more use might have been 
made of it. 

But Mr Duffy soon moves on to firmer ground. There are particularly interest- 
ing chapters on slavery, the slave-trade and contract labour, and on Livingstone 
and the Portuguese. Not everybody will agree with his estimate of Livingstone as 
‘the most important European in the history of the continent’, but he (unlike 


the churlish traveller) does give credit to the Portuguese for their prior discoveries, | 


and his plea for the publication in full of Silva Porto’s diaries can be strongly 
supported. His comment on the 1891 treaty typifies his viewpoint: ‘Progress and 
enlightenment had prevailed, and for the moment Livingstone lay easy in his 
grave. Few will deny that the material development of the Rhodesias has pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than it would have under Portuguese management, but one 
cannot be sure that the emergence of African interests has kept pace. .. . The 
triumph of progress over priority in Africa has not always brought corresponding 
benefits to the African.’ Miscegenation in Portuguese Africa, he remarks, 


‘although admirably free from the sense of shame which accompanied it in ; 


English colonies, still must be considered primarily as erotic expediency; it has 
“become colonial policy only in retrospect’. 

Three of the most important chapters are devoted to the New State in Africa. 
Minister Armindo Monteiro declared, ‘It is often said that we Portuguese have 
the vice of history. Some even say that we take refuge in the past to compensate 
for the smallness of the present. . . . In Portugal, however, we now feel that we 
are so much the legitimate heirs of a great tradition that the generation of today 
is entitled to invoke the past not as a remembrance of dead things, but as a source 
of inspiration for the future.’ As a result, past history can be said to be present 
politics in Portugal; and this feeling for the past has conditioned the ‘colonial 
mystique’. It is impossible to appreciate Portugal’s present policy towards her 
overseas provinces without knowing something of their history; and that is the 
particular value of Portuguese Africa. It surveys a vast field, over a lengthy 
period, most adroitly. 


Witwatersrand ERIC AXELSON 
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IMPERIUM IN CANTABRIGIO 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. III, The Empire-Common- 
wealth, 1870-1919. Edited by the late E. A. BENIANs, Sir JAMES BUTLER and 
C. E. CaRRINGTON. Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xxii+-948. 100s. 


The long-awaited third volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
completes the series of eight volumes, the first of which appeared in 1929. It 
completes also the trilogy devoted to the general history of the empire, as opposed 
to the pentateuch dealing with the dominion histories of India, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa. This volume was bound to present 
its editors with a formidable problem of planning, in that it had to combine an 
adequate treatment of metrorolitan issues with due attention to the many far- 
flung dependencies not treated in the regional volumes. Whatever the reasons, it 
cannot be said that this problem has been successfully solved. Astonishing as it 
may seem, the backbone of the volume, occupying nearly a fifth of the total space, 
consists of four chapters by Mr F. H. Hinsley of almost purely diplomatic history. 
Viewed as such, they are admirable chapters, learned, logical and succinct. But 
they are almost entirely irrelevant to the empire. The surviving editors clearly 
sensed the weakness. 

- ‘If’ they write, ‘the later chapters on international relations and colonial policy 
may seem to be in fact rather a history of British foreign policy, it may be urged 
that in this period colonial issues were so subordinate to other questions of 
foreign policy that they could not be kept, even in such a work as this, in the 
centre of the stage.’ 

Even if it were true that the period was one in which international relations 
dominated imperial issues, it still would not follow that the whole gamut of 
British foreign policy, told without any special reference to the empire should be 
allowed to dominate a work on imperial history. But in point of fact it was not 
conspicuously such a period. It was a period in which the colonial question 
dominated the field of international relations, but that is after all rather different. 
The late-nineteenth-century expansion of the empire in tropical Africa and the 
Pacific was certainly in large measure a product of the international rivalry of 
those years, but for the rest the lowering skies of great power diplomacy had 
singularly little effect upon imperial affairs. Rather it was a period in which the 
older dominions successfully asserted their individuality and pursued their own 
development without much regard for the situation in the world as a whole. To 
the new territories, once they had been gathered into the imperial fold, inter- 
national affairs were almost wholly irrelevant until the First World War burst 
across some of their frontiers. Compared with the role of international rivalry 
in the imperial history of the seventeenth or the eighteenth century this is a 
modest record, and one must conclude that it will become one of the stranger 
freaks of bibliography that students of diplomatic history will have to look for 
Mr Hinsley’s work on this unlikely shelf. 

The main threads of imperial development are handled in three chapters 
concerned with political problems by Sir James Butler, Dr Ronald Robinson, 
and Mr A. F. Madden, and two economic chapters by E. A. Benians and Pro- 
fessor G. S. Graham. Each of the political chapters begins with an analysis of 
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the views of leading British statesmen in imperial questions, and proceeds to a 
survey of those matters which formed the principal subjects of Cabinet discussion 
and parliamentary debate. Inevitably dominion matters, especially the affairs of 
South Africa, predominate, despite their extensive treatment in other volumes. 
Dr Robinson, however, has given, in about fourteen pages, a brilliantly concise 
account of the process of expansion in tropical Africa between 1880 and 1895; 


and in about the same space Mr Madden has managed to refer briefly to a few [ 


of the early problems of administering the new territories—pacification, com- 
munications, land policy, white settlement in the tropics and its implications for 


the indigenous people. The two economic chapters are dominated by questions of | 
_ the Portug 


communications, trade, investment, and migration in which the empire is studied 


mainly as a fraction of Britain’s economic activity in the world as a whole. Pro- | 


fessor Graham has however slipped the leash for about eight pages in order to 
mention a few matters like grants-in-aid, loans, railway construction, agricultural 
and medical research, which, although forming so small a part of the metropolitan 
economic picture, have bulked so large in the history of the tropical dependencies. 

These three interludes, amounting to perhaps forty pages, in a total of 770, 
constitute virtually the only attempt that is made to see the problems of the 
dependent empire from the local as opposed to the metropolitan angle, to do 
what is done for the older dominions in Vols. IV to VIII. In contrast with this 
glaring oversight hundreds of pages have been devoted to dealing at too great 
length with matters of very marginal concern. Two full chapters on Imperial 
Defence, a third on the Empire at War and a fourth on the Peace Treaties, seem 
quite excessive for the matter in hand. A chapter on the development of the 
Imperial Conference is entirely superfluous as this subject is fully treated in 
other chapters. The chapter on International Law is as wholly irrelevant to the 
British Empire as those on International Relations. Mr Anthony Steel’s rather 
esoteric chapter does not really uphold the case for a special treatment of imperial 
relations with the United States. But in contrast Mr Pugh’s excellent, though 
lengthy article on the Colonial Office, is one that might well have been extended 
to cover the relevant activities of other government departments such as the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury, the War Office and the Admiralty. 

All these marginal matters consume, together with Mr Hinsley’s chapters, 
the astonishing total of 450 pages. Had this amount been cut even by half, there 
would have been space for the five main political and economic chapters to have 
been backed by a series of regional chapters, one for the West Indies, one for 
South-East Asia, two for tropical Africa, and one for the Pacific and other island 
colonies, which would have brought this great co-operative work to a worthy 
completion. As it is, Professor Simmons’s admirably written chapter on the 
period of scramble in tropical Africa stands in the air, a hang-over from the 
chapters on exploration in earlier volumes rather than an introduction to the 
Africa of the colonial period. It is unnecessary to say of any Cambridge History 
that it is packed with first-class historical writing, and accompanied by biblio- 
graphical material which will make it as essential a work of reference as any of its 
fellows. It is a most unexpected necessity to have to denounce it as a disaster of 
planning, which will leave a sense of disappointment among all who have to 
wrestle with the modern history of colonial territories which had not achieved 
dominion status by the thirties of the present century. 


R. O. 
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EUSEBIUS OF AFRICA 


The Planting of Christianity in Africa. By C. P. Groves. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. Vol. 1, 1948. 21s.; Vol. 11, 1954, 278. 6d.; Vol. 11, 1955, 255.; 
Vol. Iv, 1958, 45s. 


There is no need to praise a work to which The Times Literary Supplement has given 
a ‘masterly’, it remains to marvel at the completion single-handed of so grandiose 
a task. It is difficult to exaggerate its importance, for the history of Africa from 
the Portuguese voyages down to the ‘scramble’ is very much the history of its 
missions. Dr Groves’s Planting has cleared the field (some would say, queered 
the pitch) for the next thirty years. It has already been used for eight years as a 
standard work for Ghanaian undergraduates. The Churches in West Africa are 
using it in their continuation training for young clergy, and some African 
research students have used it as a jumping off place for the deeper detailed study 
for which it can serve as a framework. America has recently discovered Africa 
and one gathers that Groves is being lapped up in nauseating doses all over the 
States. It is possible that the book may even become known in Britain. Some 
of the volumes are out of print and the others soon will be. Knowing the habits 
of Lutterworth, we must loudly and insistently clamour for a reprint, and if 


-possible a second edition of some of the volumes at least. A few suggestions with 


this end in view will not, we hope, be out of place. 

The blue binding attracts cockroaches and produces a more prolific fungus 
than most. It is essential that a work of this kind should be illustrated with 
specially drawn maps. A few bad ones were inserted in Vol. I, and were justly 
criticized, so the author and publisher seem to have given up the ghost and pushed 
in a few useless reprints of standard maps. No proper use is made of appendices 
and endless statistics are inserted thinly disguised as prose. It is a pity that there 
is no bibliography. 

Dr Groves has done well to remind us briefly that the modern African Church 
has an ancient and illustrious spiritual ancestry in the Churches of Alexandria 
and Roman Africa. He has also done his best to describe the Portuguese en- 
deavours and the work of the eighteenth-century Chaplains. It is with percept- 
ible relief that he comes to the evangelical revival and the modern missionary 
movement. It is to be hoped that specialists with a gift for narrative prose will 
deal more fully with the earlier periods. The last volume is a valuable and 
necessary survey of the problems facing the Church in Africa since 1914, but 
really we are too close to the events for historical treatment, and someone in 
thirty years’ time should do it again. 

It is plain that history is just one d——d thing after another, yet the heresy 
that one can see progress, development and pattern is probably as old as the 
editor of the Book of Judges. Latourette introduced these categories into recent 
church history with the result that he was impelled to make the appalling mistake 
of labelling the years 500 to 1500 in the history of the European Church ‘A 
thousand years of uncertainty.” Dr Groves superimposes this unfortunate wave 
theory on his material but it could easily be deleted. He thinks of the first wave 
overflowing Roman Africa and Egypt and then receding into the Mediterranean. 
Then comes the Portuguese effort which also ends in failure. Now we are in the 
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third wave and we are asked in a dramatic whisper ‘ Will we too be thrown out?’ 
There has been no break in the continuity of life of the Coptic and Ethiopian 
Churches, and their importance for the future of Christianity in Africa is not 


lightly to be passed over because of the Western missionary’s predilection for 


churches of his own planting. Even the Church of Nubia whose pillars now lie 


in the dust made its contribution to African Christianity as a whole. Thanks to [ 
its long survival, Islam had to come to West Africa by the longer route from the f) 


north-west, and Christianity had time to arrive on the coast and in the forest zone 


before her. At a place like Elmina on a festival day it is difficult to fail to see some | 
connexion between the Portuguese pioneers and the present day. At Cape Coast | 
the work of Philip Quaque, the eighteenth-century chaplain, leads on directly to | 
that of the Wesleyan Mission in the nineteenth. It would be a bold man who | 
thought that the Portuguese efforts in the Bight of Benin and the Congo contri- |) 
buted nothing beyond a few picturesque superstitions to the recent spectacular | 


successes of the Church in those areas. As for the modern wave, the question 


with Christianity in Africa, as it is with democracy, is not ‘will it survive’, but [ 
’ y; ’ 
; European P 


‘will it survive in a form outsiders can recognize’ ?, 


It is a pity that Dr Groves omits or leaves to the very end a discussion of some | 
| The Birth 
humour and the pathos are not conveyed early enough to the reader. We do not | 
meet the African in his Rousseauesque freedom from technology and literacy, | 
eking a living out of an ungrateful soil with a stick. We are not brought face to | 


of the deeper issues involved. As a result, the glory and the tragedy of it all, the 


face with his religious ideas and his world-view. It is here ultimately that 
germination has to take place. We are not starkly enough shown the missionary 
in his ungainly clothes with his fanatical sac. .icizlity of mind and his heart eaten 


history to turn the African world upside-down. Jiis most potent ally was, in 
Victorian parlance, ‘the native agency’. It was 1! . native pastor, teacher and 


meet him, and we do not see his super-human struggle to bring together the jaws 
of an abyss between two worlds. With him lies the future of the Church in 
Africa. 


With the early Portuguese explorers sailed missionaries. When Bishop [ 
Crowther landed on the Niger banks to start a Church, with him over the gang- | 
plank walked representatives of British political and economic imperialism. The | 
Church did well to use her opportunities, but if she fails in Africa, one of the f 
reasons will be that she did not appear to hold the white man at arm’s length. | 
The whole problem of indigenization is not tackled boldly from the beginning. [ 


The theological issues of mission are not faced, nor the birth trauma of the 
African churches diagnosed. The broad strategy and tactics should be discussed 
before our faces are pushed into a welter of ‘In X year, Mr Z of the Y society 
opened a station at Q.’ 

A less carefully controlled sense of humour and of irony would have enlivened 
the pages. We hear of the Church’s triumphs in literacy campaigns but are not 
told of the resultant boom in the sale of pornographic literature. It is only hinted 


that education, the Church’s handmaid, has become a tyrannical mistress. | 
Often one could wish for a little of the cynicism and playfulness of the liberal [ 
university rather than the dead-pan anonymity of the card-index room of af 
modern missionary seminary and research library. But it still stands to the 
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| shame of the British Universities that they have no proper place for missionary 
| studies. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius has many faults but it was a pioneer 


) effort, and no one entering the field can do without its guidance. Dr Groves has 
| gained a place as the Eusebius of African ecclesiastical history. No Church 
' historian can hope for a higher title. 


| Legon, Ghana. N. Q. KING 


THE RHODESIAN DILEMMA 


) The Birth of a Dilemma ; the Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia. By PuiLip 


Mason. Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+-366. Illus. and map. 3os. 
European Politics in Southern Rhodesia. By CoLIN Leys. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii+323. Maps. 42s. 
The Birth of a Plural Society ; The Development of Northern Rhodesia under the 


British South Africa Company, 1894-1914. By L. H. GANN, Manchester 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi++-230. Map. 25s. 


Today, with Britain’s position in Central Africa so much in the balance, these 
three books are very welcome, especially as historical studies in any depth of the 
British Central African territories have hitherto been somewhat scarce. The 


_ early years of British expansion and settlement in the area occasioned a flood of 


more or less contemporary works, many of which are still of value today (for 
Southern Rhodesia alone one might mention, for example, the books of Hone and 
Marshall Hole, Rolin and Mrs Tawse Jollie), but since then the main lines of 
Central African history have been somewhat neglected. Davidson’s book on the 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, Hanna’s on the acquisition of Nyasa- 
land, biographies of Coghlan and Welensky, illumine only fitfully particular 
areas of the central theme that is today so.crucial, namely the origins and nature 
of the relationship that has emerged between white settlers and rulers on the one 
hand and, on the other, the native Africans. These three books, taken singly or 
together, mark a real advance. 

Mr Mason’s The Birth of a Dilemma is concerned mainly with Southern 
Rhodesia, though by no means exclusively, for it is but the first fruit of a study 
sponsored by the Institute of Race Relations which later volumes will more 
positively extend to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and much of what 
he has to say is fundamental for an understanding of the historical development 
of the whole region. This is particularly the case with the first third of the book, 
entitled ‘Africa Untouched’. Here Mr Mason performs a useful service in 
attempting to establish a picture of the world of the south central Bantu as it was 
on the eve of the nineteenth-century European expansion. This involves him in 
the use of anthropological and archaeological as well as historical evidence, and he 
diffidently warns his readers that he is in the strictest sense unschooled in any 
of these disciplines. Such modesty is welcome, but in this case quite unneces- 
sary: Mr Mason is doing what any trained historian must do in this situation, and 
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the result is so clear and compelling that no other proof is required of his quali- 
fications for the task. 

The picture Mr Mason presents is of a society which, although it had decayed 
from the peaks of the Monomotapa epoch, possessed a live and satisfying internal 
logic of its own, especially perhaps in matters legal anc political, but which was 
poles apart, both in outlook and in practice, from that of the Victorian England 
with which it was to come into disastrous conflict. The gulf between the two 
societies was so wide, not only in the material plane but especially in such matters 
as the attitudes adopted towards property and the acquisition of wealth, towards 
discovery and progress, towards the role of political authority and the position 
of women in society, that it could only be bridged by conquest on the part of the 
Europeans. 

In the second section of his book, Mr Mason retells the story of this conquest 
and of the settlement of Southern Rhodesia. Relying for the most part on the 
extensive secondary sources, little that is new emerges from this section. Its 
merits lie mainly in the forthright skill with which Mr Mason handles the narra- 
tive, and in his scrupulous desire to be fair to all parties, the British South Africa 
Co., the British Government and its agents, and Lobengula. In this respect it 
is interesting to see that the picture which emerges of the Company, i.e. of 
Rhodes and his various associates, especially Jameson, and also Hole, their 
chronicler, is much more sympathetic than may commonly be thought fashion- 
able today (compare, for example, Dr Gann’s note on Hole’s book—‘ History of 
Rhodesia, written by a senior officer of the Chartered Company with a strong 
bias in favour of the Company’). 

Mr Mason sees no reason whatever to question Rhodes’s and the Company’s 
belief that the occupation and settlement of the Rhodesias was undertaken for the 
good of the country and its people as well as for that of the shareholders and the 
settlers. As he well knows, and his previous work on the British in India is, of 
course, relevant here, their belief in progress and in their duty to implement it 
overseas was axiomatic with the British of the late nineteenth century. But as 
Mr Mason shows, this conviction could only be implemented in Southern 
Rhodesia at this time through conquest. And here was the birth of the dilemma. 
The initial gap between conquerors and conquered could not be narrowed, as the 
Company and its officials seem to have supposed it would be, by integrating the 
defeated in the society of the victors, because an important and ultimately domina- 
ting element on the side of the conquerors was the settlers. The settlers had their 
own interests, especially in land and labour, wealth and women, which they 
became ever more anxious as time went on to preserve from being swamped by 
any onward march of the much more numerous African community. 

In his third section ‘ Masters and Conquered’, Mr Mason does little more than 
to depict, somewhat impressionistically, some aspects of this dilemma as they 
were revealed during the period of Company administration. which lasted until 
1923. He does a useful service in reminding us of certain unsavoury criminal 
cases of this period in which something less than justice was done by white juries 
when black men were charged with attempting to rape white women, or Euro- 
peans with gross cruelty towards Africans. The point is not that these cases were 
common; they were not (and as both Mr Mason and Dr Gann point out, the 
record of the early Rhodesian settlers in these matters, and in respect of law and 
order generally, was infinitely better than that of some southern or western 
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| states of the U.S.A. in comparable conditions): but that they show that one of 
the principal forces underlying the general refusal of the settlers to accept Africans 
as equals has been fear, especially sexual fear. 

Mr Mason is concerned only with the genesis of the Rhodesian situation, but 
| his diagnosis is abundantly confirmed by Mr Colin Leys’s European Politics in 
| Southern Rhodesia, a detailed study of the working of the self-governing colony 
that succeeded to the B.S.A.Co’s administration. In his preface, Mr Leys 
| apologizes for confining his study to European politics, and there is a large middle 
' section of his book (the chapters dealing with interests and pressure-groups and 
| with the political parties) which may seem at times to justify such an apology. 
After all, the European community in Southern Rhodesia even today is only about 
» 200,000 strong—in United Kingdom terms, about the population of a medium- 
sized city. As these chapters reveal, the political workings of this community, in 
which the debates and votes in the Assembly are often no more than the formal- 
ization of decisions already reached in party caucus or in discussion among a 
small élite of politicians, administrators, industrialists, farmers’ leaders and the 
like, all personally known to each other, is sometimes more reminiscent of 
government at the municipal rather than at the national level. As such, some of 
its detail must inevitably be small, even somewhat peculiar at times. But it is 
this small community of European settlers which is responsible for the fortunes 
of over two million Africans, and which has in effect agreed, as Mr Leys shows, 
that it will admit the latter to political equality only when it is satisfied that they 
» will play the political game according to the rules which the settlers have already 
laid down for it. 

In these circumstances it is clearly important to establish the nature, behaviour 
_ and philosophy of the ruling minority, and this Mr Leys does with both thorough- 
ness and clarity. The picture that emerges from a mass of skilfully handled 
evidence is of a tight, homogeneous community of European artisans and profes- 
sional men who, possessing no more than average intelligence, have achieved one 
of the highest standards of living in the world. This community measures the 
success of its self-imposed mission of bringing civilization to Africa in terms 
which relate to the growth of its own population and wealth rather than to the 
development of the country as a whole: so long as immigrants and capital flow 
in from the western world, Rhodesia is succeeding. ‘The main political motivation 
of this community remains the preservation of itself and its standards from being 
swamped by the African majority. There has been remarkably little contact with 
or understanding of the latter except as a barbaric reservoir of cheap labour, and 
because the adjacent northern territories have also acted as a source of labour, 
real wages for the Southern Rhodesian Africans hardly rose at all until the 
1950'S. 

Such a community can have no real political issues except that of its relation to 
the Africans, and the result has been that throughout the period of self-govern- 
ment that began in 1923, Southern Rhodesia has had what Mr Leys calls ‘a one 
party system, in the sense that only one party wins elections and carries out 
policies . . .” (p. 173). This, of course, is the party built up around Sir Charles 
' Coghlan and later dominated by Lord Malvern. It has a policy only in the most 
' general sense—‘the general planned development of the colony’ (p. 160). The 
policy of the opposition, or rather of the various individuals and interests in 
opposition to the governing party, is to manceuvre the latter into appearing to 
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interpret its mission of development in a manner which will seem too favourable 
to the advancement of the Africans. Thus the political system has ‘a “built-in” 
tendency towards illiberalism’ (p. 175), and the less illiberal element has in fact 
only been able to retain power principally because of the settlers’ fears of South 
Africa and Afrikaner nationalism, and because of their need not to alienate 
opinion in the United Kingdom, on which Southern Rhodesia has depended for 
constitutional advancement towards the goal of full dominion status. But the 
granting of Federation in 1953 has weakened both these factors. 

The economic stagnation of the 1920’s and 1930’s led the European community 
to entrench its position with the Land Apportionment and Industrial Concilia- 
tion Acts and to talk of the ‘two pyramids policy’, of ‘parallel development’ of 
Europeans and Africans, i.e. of segregation. With the increased immigration 
and prosperity of the post-war years, ‘partnership’ has become the accepted 
description for an outlook which now accepts economic integration, and ultim- 
ately political, but not social integration, as the goals. But partnership means 
that Africans must begin as juniors, gradually working their way up, proving 
their loyalty to the seniors, before they can be admitted as equals. The theoretical 
justification for this is the idea that the transition from ‘barbarism’ to ‘civiliza- 
tion’ is intrinsically a slow one: Africans should not short-circuit a process which 
took centuries in Europe. But, at heart, the settlers are still afraid of being 
swamped: the formal barriers they have erected between themselves and the 
black masses must be maintained until, through further immigration and econo- 
mic progress, their community is so large and strong that it will be impossible 
for it to be submerged. Thus the franchise for Africans must be manipulated so 
that they cannot upset the European apple-cart. No amount of criticism from 
outside, from Britain, can deflect the settlers from the path they have chosen. 
They believe that the British themselves are decadent, that they have betrayed 
their mission civilisatrice; only the British settlers in Africa retain their sense of 
duty to enforce civilization in the continent. 

Mr Leys concludes, and in his evidence fully supports his conclusion, that the 
political future of Central Africa is gloomy. By granting self-government to the 
Southern Rhodesian settlers in 1923 and Federation a generation later, the 
United Kingdom has lost control of the situation. Southern Rhodesia and the 
Federation can only save themselves, and they can only save themselves by being 
generous in granting the franchise to Africans, But ‘the transfer of effective 
power to an immigrant community, which was largely dependent on a discrimina- 
tory legal apparatus for its very presence in the country, precluded the possibility 
that that power would later be voluntarily shared with the rest of the population, 
or that the apparatus would be dismantled . . .’ (p. 294). The dilemma remains. 

Dr Gann’s The Birth of a Plural Society must unfortunately suffer from com- 
parison with the other two books. A foreword by Professor Gluckman explains 
that Dr Gann was entrusted by the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute with the task of 
providing a historical frame for its anthropological and sociological inquiries, and 
what Dr Gann has written attempts to do for Northern Rhodesia what Mr Mason 
does for Southern Rhodesia. He does in fact provide a picture which is in many 
ways a counterpart of Mr Mason’s (which is perhaps hardly surprising, because 
in his Introduction Mr Mason acknowledges the help he has received from Dr 
Gann ‘who supplied me with many ideas’), but relatively it is a monochrome 
sketch. Dr Gann’s difficulty lies partly in his sources, which, despite his 
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comprehensive bibliography, are much thinner than those available for Southern 
Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia can hardly be said to have existed by 1902, the date 
to which the relevant Colonial Office records are open. More fundamentally, 
however, it may be doubted whether Dr Gann’s subject exists. He takes his book 
no further than 1914, and whereas by this date the 23,000 Southern Rhodesian 
settlers had already achieved representative government, the definitive admini- 
strative framework of Northern Rhodesia had barely been set up (1911) and the 
total European population (administrators, missionaries etc. as well as settlers) 
numbered less than 2000. Dr Gann’s sub-title is Northern Rhodesia under the 
British South Africa Company, but the Company still had ten more years to rule; 
it was not until 1918 that the settlers first had any voice in the government; and 
Northern Rhodesia hardly began to be a plural society until after 1930, when the 
development of the Copperbelt first began to attract European immigrants in any 
numbers. Dr Gann’s study is in fact pre-natal, a useful summary of available 
data, but inevitably lacking the colour and significance of Mr Mason’s accouche- 
ment. The book is disfigured by a number of irritating misprints. 


J. D. F. 


UGANDA COLONIAL AND CHRISTIAN 


The Making of Modern Uganda. By K. INGHAM. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. Pp. 303. 25s. 

Uganda and the Mill Hill Fathers. By H. P. Gate. London: Macmillan, 1959. 
Pp. xxii+334. 135. 6d. 


The Growth of the Church in Buganda. By Joun V. TayLor. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1958. Pp. 288. 25s. 


The appearance of these three books does at least something to relieve the almost 
complete dearth of historical literature about Uganda in the twentieth century. 
Professor Ingham, who has built up the History Department at Makerere College 
from its first foundations, and who as a back-bench member of the Legislative 
Council has himself taken some part in the public life of the Protectorate, has 
attempted to sketch the whole history of Uganda from the discovery of the area 
by Europeans to the Governorship of Sir Andrew Cohen. It is not, and could 
not be, a work of deep research, although the author’s habit of referencing his 
more recondite sources but not the more obvious ones, might at first give a 
contrary impression. Moreover, he has deliberately, and rightly, driven at high 
speed through the introductory period up to and including the establishment of 
the Protectorate, for which the main stores of primary documentation are at 
present available. His main aim, he says, ‘has been to trace the effects of British 
administration in Uganda’. 

So far, so good. What could be more engrossing than the problems of building 
up a government starting from a dozen officials and military officers and a grant- 
in-aid equivalent to the rent-roll of a second-rate English landowner? How did 
such a government secure the recognition of its authority by four million or so 
people? How did it set about creating a revenue? How did it get money into 
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circulation? How did it get roads built and townships laid out? How did it 
communicate with its subjects? In what languages? Through indigenous chiefs, 
or Indian clerks or Nubian soldiers? Who were the first Africans to co-operate 
with the European administration, and what were their motives? Who were the 
first to oppose it? What did the new régime mean to the African inhabitant of the 
countryside—in terms of the house he lived in, the food he ate, the clothes on his 
back, his security of life and limb, the chief he served, the graves he tended, the 
gods he worshipped ? Was the coming of the colonial period a time of bondage, or 
a joyous renaissance of widening horizons? What was the impact of Western 
education, on the first generation, on the second, on the third? What responsi- 
bilities were being carried by educated Africans, in the teens, in the thirties, in 
the fifties? 

If these are the important questions, or some of them, the reader will not find 
much enlightenment from Professor Ingham, whose brusque and rather unre- 
flective narrative pounds along from ordinance to report to dispatch, to the 
accompaniment of the not always scintiliating pronouncements of Governors, 
Chief Secretaries and Legislative Councillors. This is for the most part purely 
administrative history, written in the neutral, unimaginative style of an official 
handbook. ‘In the field of education there were striking advances. The 1920’s 
were a period when the Government frankly acknowledged the extent of the 
responsibility which devolved upon it for improving the educational standards of 
the Protectorate. It was a period, too, when all sections of the community dis- 
played an increasing interest in education and the missions were able to extend 
their already considerable achievements with greatly increased financial assist- 
ance from the Protectorate Administration.’ How difficult to detect behind the 
sonorous abstractions the educational revolution brought about in all British 
Tropical Africa by Oldham, Steel Maitland and Ormsby Gore. How difficult 
again to discover what this revolution meant on the spot in terms of schools 
available to children. 

Professor Ingham, one feels, has not sufficiently disengaged himself from the 
Secretariat viewpoint, which as seen in its own records is a narrow and compla- 
cent thing, casting itself in the role of an all-seeing Providence, impatient of the 
promptings of Whitehall, yet remote from the feelings and aspirations of those it 
ruled. Yet this book has its value as a work of reference, and as a supplement to 
the long out-of-date handbook of Thomas and Scott. It provides a connected 
and dispassionate account of the main preoccupations of government during the 
past sixty years. It is a foundation on which others may build. 

The other two books are special studies. A foreword to Dr Gale’s work by the 
Bishop of Kampala states that since it was accepted by the University of London 
as a thesis for the Doctorate of Philosophy, its scholarship and impartiality may 
be taken for granted. This shows a touching, but unfortunately misplaced, con- 
fidence in the judgements of the secular arm. Dr Gale tells the story of the Mill 
Hill Mission in Uganda from its inception in 1895 until 1914, and by way of a 
lengthy introduction contributes yet another version to the oft-written history 
of Catholic-Protestant rivalry in Uganda during the preceeding sixteen years. 
Regrettably, his work is marred on almost every page by denominational pre- 
judice of the rawest kind. He has not apparently read Miss Perham’s Lugard : 
The Years of Adventure : certainly it is beyond his one-sided imagination to see 
the essential predicament of Lugard with his tiny force poised between the 
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thousands of armed Bafransa and Bangereza. Again, to the same mind Johnston’s 
land settlement which allotted forty square miles to Protestant missions and 
fifty-two square miles to Catholic missions is self-evidently unfair to the Catholics, 
because the Catholics had ‘two’ missions—the White Fathers and the Mill 
Hillers. Even the Kikuyu Conference of 1913 is written off as ‘not a step towards 
a United African Church, so much as a way of counterbalancing the unity, 
strength and virility of the Catholic Missions’. The history of Roman Catholic 
evangelization in Uganda is indeed a great one of heroic discipline and solid 
achievement, but it is not portrayed in its best light by over-elaborate study of 
the station log-books to which the good Fathers seem to have committed so many 
of their less charitable thoughts and their paltrier worries. 

Mr Taylor is also concerned with Christianity in Uganda, but in a very 
different spirit. His study is only incidentally historical, though full of signific- 
ance for historians. Having been for ten years the Warden of an Anglican theo- 
logical college in the Uganda diocese, he undertook this piece of research under 
the auspices of the International Missionary Council, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of delving much deeper than the ‘sacred statistics’ of baptisms and com- 
municants which figure so largely in Dr Gale’s narrative. On paper, Buganda 
has become during the past eighty years a predominantly Christian country. 
According to present figures there were 537,000 Roman Catholics, and 311,000 
Anglicans, a total of sixty-five per cent of the population. For the pastoral care 
of these masses the Roman Catholic Church had 211 priests, the Anglican 
Church 125. Of the Roman Catholic clergy, ninety-seven were European 
missionaries, of the Anglican clergy, fourteen. For the Anglican Church at least, 
the significance of these figures is that, probably for half a century now, the 
European missionary has been withdrawn from direct pastoral contact with the 
ordinary parishioner. Europeans have retreated ‘upwards’ into the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and even the African parish priest has been a remote figure, sometimes 
taking a month or more to circulate round the many small churches in his care. 
Thus the effective pastoral figure for most Anglican Christians, and, one suspects, 
for most Roman Catholics also, has been the lay-reader, the schoolmaster, or the 
village catechist, between whom and the ecclesiastical hierarchy there has been a 
great gulf fixed. 

Mr Taylor set out to cross this gulf by living for six months, catechist-fashion, 
in a typical small village forming part of a much larger parish. He followed the 
time-honoured anthropological method of making a local census: ‘Of thirty 
Anglicans in the sample taken in Makindu parish, six said that they never go to 
Church, and thirteen go at festivals only. Not more than six are regular in church 
attendance. The Roman Catholics have a rather better record: of the twenty-six 
heads of households, twelve attend regularly at Mass. Again it may be mentioned 
that of these sixty-four Christians all but four or five consult the spirit-diviner 
occasionally, and the diviner himself is an Anglican, though one of those who 
never attend church. In Makindu and Kabubizo villages there are only seven 
men and four women who do not drink beer; the rest, more or less frequently, get 
intoxicated. Of the fifty-three married Christian men, there are only fourteen 
who have homes in which both partners have remained monogamous (eight 
Roman Catholic and six Anglican) and of these only two had a church marriage 
(both Roman Catholic). There are three other genuinely monogamous homes, in 
all of which the man says he has no religion.’ 
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From preliminary inquiries of this kind Mr Taylor passes to deeper questions 
of theology, morals and social psychology in his search for the spiritual achieve- 
ment of a fourth-generation church suspended between and influenced by ancient 
animism on the one side and modern materialism on the other. Many of his 
incidental findings should open a new world of inquiry to the social historian. 
It is significant that his own reflections on the history of Anglicanism led him to 
the conclusion, not that responsibility was too soon delegated by the missionaries 
to the local Church, but on the contrary that it was so long withheld that initiative 
was killed. ‘For the first fourteen years of the church’s life, there had never been 
more than a handful of missionaries in Buganda with virtually no power to impose 
their will. The destiny of the church lay, humanly speaking, in the hands of the 
church council and other Christians in positions of secular leadership. But by 
1904 there were seventy-nine missionaries of the C.M.S. in Uganda, eighty-three 
of the White Fathers Mission, and thirty-five of the Mill Hill Fathers; and, 
though they might make no overt use of it, they were supported by the authority 
of the Colonial Government. They enjoyed an almost limitless freedom to make, 
and to carry out, their own schemes. . . . The old type of African church leader- 
ship could not for long be maintained in partnership with this new missionary 
assertiveness, and it was steadily replaced by a new leadership that was more 
clerical and more filial’. 

It has been perhaps the most tantalizing problem of the colonial relationship, 
alike in Church and State, that it has proved difficult in practice to let local 
initiatives grow at some levels, while injecting new standards of skill and know- 
ledge at others. It could be maintained, for example, that the greatest mistake of 
the Anglican Church in Uganda, over against the Roman Catholic, was in 
ordaining in the first generation a barely literate African clergy, and so in a sense 
debasing the currency of education and training for several generations, if not for 
all time. On the other hand, one of the most striking passages in Professor 
Ingham’s book is that which reports the evidence given by the Indian lawyer, 
G. C. Ishmael, to the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1931 to the effect that 
the Synod of the Anglican Church in Uganda was ‘a model which might give 
confidence even to the most cautious administrator’ of how a legislative body in 
which Africans enjoyed an overwhelming majority over Europeans could operate 
in a harmonious and responsible manner. Certainly the planting of a church 
and of the political institutions of a modern state, present features which could be 
compared more often than they have been by students of the colonial period in 
Africa. 

R. O. 


KING LEOPOLD AND THE CONGO ARABS 
La question arabe et le Congo (1883-1892). By R. P. P. CEULEMANs. Brussels: 


Académie royale des sciences coloniales, mémoires, nouvelle série, Tome xx11, 
fasc. I. Pp. 596. Index, Maps. Fr. 375. 


This is a valuable addition to the series of works published in recent years by the 
Belgian Royal Academy of Colonial Sciences, and in particular to the monographs 
on Leopold II’s colonial policy by Father A. Roeykens. It is the first detailed 
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study of the ‘ Arab factor’ in the scramble for Central Africa. More subtly, it sug- 
gests also something of how the background of international rivalry and the 
expedients to which it gave rise affected the emergence of early administrative 
and commercial practice in the Congo. 

It will come as no surprise to learn that Leopold’s policy towards the Arabs of 
the Upper Congo, during the decade that first brought his agents face to face with 
them, was not wholly inspired by the anti-slavery sentiments which were so often 
invoked in his colonial designs. The cause of humanitarianism was, of course, 
enlisted from time to time by most of the imperialist powers: but by none was it 
so consistently and so skilfully used—and yet so compromised—as by the King 
of the Belgians. The destruction of the Free State’s archives, although serious 
enough, has proved to have been not nearly so complete as used to be supposed, 
and Father Ceulemans has, besides the important Lambermont and Strauch 
collections also made good use of the papers of officials on the spot, such as 
Wahis, Dhanis, and Storms. He shows how Leopold’s attitude towards the 
Congo Arabs who were the biggest man-hunters of the Central African interior 
was from the first subordinated to his general aim of extending and consolidating 
the boundaries of the Free State. He could not afford to dispense with the 
support of the humanitarians. Yet he needed Arab-won ivory to eke out the 
meagre financial resources of the administration; he sought to recruit manpower 
(much of it necessarily of slave origin) from Arab sources to meet its pressing 


. labour needs; and more than once he tried directly to employ Arab forces for his 


own political ends. More broadly, he regarded the Arab zone as a convenient 
buffer state against the pretensions of rival powers. The adroitness with which 
these conflicting aims were reconciled is nowhere better shown than in the 
chapter (vi1) dealing with the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. It would be 
instructive to have similar behind-the-scenes accounts of the lines taken by other 
powers at this conference. 

The Arab element in the East African scene has already been touched upon in 
other works dealing with the period of partition—Dr Oliver in his Missionary 
Factor in East Africa and Dr Hanna in his Beginnings of Nyasaland and North- 
Eastern Rhodesia. But it was only in the Upper Congo that the Arabs had made a 
real mark on the face of the land, with acres of forest cleared and crops planted; 
that they had carved out among themselves territorial spheres of influence where 
they exercised quasi-sovereign rights; and here that they had developed their 
greatest economic stake, in the ivory of the equatorial forest. But the attitude of the 
Congo Arabs towards Europeans was more complex than the mere eruptions of 
hostility which were the sum of the Arab reaction to the east of the Great Lakes. 

In the Congo they had acquired political power well before their first contact 
with Leopold’s agents in 1883, and from that time right up to the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1892, jealousy of European encroachment was on the whole less 
strong than their desire for the guns, powder and other European goods which 
were to be had by way of the Congo waterway. The modus vivendi which prevailed 
was broken only momentarily by the burning down of the Stanley Falls Station 
in 1886—an incident which, as Father Ceulemans makes plain, was largely 
fortuitous due to the rashness of the young Englishman then in temporary 
charge of the station—and the Emin Pasha expedition six months later afforded 
a welcome opportunity to patch things up again. 

On the Arab side the entente was almost entirely the es of Tippo Tip. whose 
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stature and political insight emerges clearly from Father Ceulemans’s study. 
His grasp of political geography and of European political rivalries was remark- 
able, as was the swiftness with which he adjusted his own policies to the turn of 
events. Unlike Leopold, however, Tippo was not in a position to dictate policy. 
He was only the most powerful of the Arab magnates of the Congo, and the 
violent opposition which he often encountered among his own countrymen was 
one reason why Leopold over-estimated the possibilities of active collaboration 
with the Arabs. Moreover Tippo himself, justifiably suspicious of Leopold’s 
good faith, sought on occasion to reinsure himself with one or other of the 
neighbouring European powers. 

Had Tippo Tip been on the spot, the actual outbreak of war in 1892 might have 
been postponed. But he himself at least did not doubt either its inevitability or 
its outcome. On his way across Lake Tanganyika to the Zanzibar coast in 1890 
he had spoken to A. J. Swann, of the London Missionary Society, of his fore- 
bodings. ‘The White man is stronger than I am: they will eat my possessions as I 
ate those of the pagans. . . . I see clouds in the sky. The thunder is near. J am 
going.’ Father Ceulemans believes otherwise. With more tactful handling, with 
less friction between the State and the private commercial companies, the Arab 
element might have been peacefully absorbed and adapted, as, he says, it was in 
the British zone. But Britain, after all, did not avoid conflict in Nyasaland; and 
neither there nor in the sphere of the British East Africa Company were con- 
ditions at all comparable to those of the Congo. It is true that the idea of a united 
and religiously inspired Arab campaign to sweep the white man out of Africa, 
so freely invoked in Europe, was largely a myth: but the incompatibility between 
Arab methods of exploitation and European trade and rule, as Father Ceulemans 
himself describes it, was such that it is hard to suppose that it could have long 
survived the erosion of the main positive inducements to a temporary mutual 
tolerance. 

In the Upper Congo the Arabs left something to their credit—their markets 
and trade routes, their agricultural achievements, their design for a minimum- 
cost administration. Nevertheless it is legitimate to ask whether their part in 
conditioning the policy of the Free State was not on the whole an unfortunate 
one. Even though it evoked no formal criticism on the part of other powers, that 
policy was condemned to a corroding strain of duplicity; while contact with, and 
dependence on, the ruthless Arab methods of exploitation may justly be held 
accountable for some of the uglier features of the early Free State administration. 


London. ALISON SMITH 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT IN THE SUDAN 


Egypt in the Sudan, 1820-1881. By RicHarD Hitt. Published for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, by Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 188. 
255. 


Together with Dr Holt’s recent work on the Mahdia this book helps to open up a 
new perspective in the study of Sudanese history. Almost without exception 
previous historians have treated the Sudan in the nineteenth century either as 
an episode in Egyptian history or merely as the arena of Gordon and Kitchener. 
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Few have sought to examine the internal dynamic of developments within the 
Sudan itself, but now a reorientation is taking place. Mr Hill’s subject is the 
activities, aims and initiative of the Egyptian rulers of the Sudan, but his centre 
of interest is Khartoum rather than Cairo and throughout he is concerned to 
measure or suggest the impact of the Egyptian intrusion on the peoples of the 
Sudan. He gives us not a full-scale history of the Sudan, but a delightfully 
written, far-ranging essay which is all the more compelling as it embodies the 
results of many years’ research. 

The first and most valuable half of the book deals with Muhammad Ali’s 
conquest and subsequent administration of the Sudan. Unpublished material 
from Egyptian and European archives provides much fascinating detail, and a 
clear picture emerges on the one hand of imaginative attempts at reform and 
innovation, of continual petitions and investigations, of the perpetual search for 


_ revenue, and of the rapid enrolment of Sudanese in local government, in the 


administration of justice, and even as officers in the army. On the other hand 
there is also the picture of violence, of tax-raiding, and of a régime which lacking 
resources did relatively little to improve either the material or cultural conditions 
of those whom it ruled. 

The remaining half of the book contains rather less new material and at one or 
two points the author’s conclusions are open to question. It is difficult to see on 
what grounds he can claim that by 1881 ‘the slave trade had all but stopped’ and 


. that it had ‘languished into petty peddling, administratively unimportant’ 


(p. 157). In the late seventies the British Vice-Consul at Jedda reported that 
the most valuable slaves—eunuchs and Galla women—were still shipped to 
Egypt and Turkey, that the slave-trade in the Red Sea was, in fact, increasing as a 
result of preventative measures at Zanzibar and involved a total of some thirty 
thousand slaves per annum, and that the merchants of Jedda had agents as far 
inland as Khartoum, Shendi, Sennar and El Obeid. His reports were sub- 
stantiated by those of naval officers in the Red Sea. Gordon and Gessi tem- 
porarily disrupted this trade, but there is little reason to believe that Lupton was 
able to continue their work as Mr Hill suggests, for Emin considered him to have 
been a ‘mere figure-head’ and Junker provides evidence of a recrudescence of the 
slave-trade in the area under his ‘control’. More serious is the slight attention 
given to the development of trade on the White Nile in the fifties and sixties for 
it was this which provided a large-scale opportunity for European enterprise, and 
the European failure to develop a ‘legitimate commerce’ explains not only many 
of Ismail’s subsequent difficulties, but also in part the lack of economic develop- 
ment in the Sudan as a whole. If the significance of this had been grasped it 
would perhaps have helped to give the book a greater degree of unity than it 
possesses, but these are very minor criticisms of a most interesting and important 
piece of work. 

The book as a whole raises the further question of along what lines can future 
research be most usefully directed. It would seem that there are two prerequisites 
before we can have a history of the Sudan in the nineteenth century written with 
an internal unity not necessarily dependent on the intermittent initiative of the 
outside world. Firstly we need a series of detailed, thorough studies of specific 
problems on a smaller scale. An example—that of the White Nile trade—has 
already been mentioned, but there are many others: the indigenous development 
of religious institutions, the growth and influence of official and urban Sudanese 
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groups, relations with Abyssinia and Darfur, and most important of all several 
tribal histories in both north and south. The sources for such studies are more 
abundant than for most other parts of tropical Africa, in some cases they can still 
be supplemented by oral tradition, and they may well yield conclusions of a wide 
significance if submitted to a microscopic treatment. Secondly we need a careful 
study of the period before the Egyptian conquest—a study of the institutions of 
the Fung, and of their commercial and other contacts with their neighbours and 
the outside world. Here the materials are far less abundant, but skilfully used 
they could perhaps give us an indispensable base-line from which to consider 
subsequent developments. By such means we may hope to deepen our under- 
standing of the historical significance of this meeting-place of the Arab and 
African worlds. 


Khartoum. RICHARD GRAY 


LEWIS OF SIERRA LEONE: 
THE PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Life of Sir Samuel Lewis. By J. D. Harcreaves. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 6s. 


The West African Newspapers Ltd are financing the publication of a series of 
works on West African history, with Prof. G. S. Graham as General Editor. 
There are to be three types of books: ‘descriptive accounts of the countries and 
peoples in the words of explorers and travellers’; full-length biographies of 
‘outstanding men and women who have set the course of West African history’ ; 
and ‘brief lives of leaders of their times’. As examples of the first type of book, 
we have Freda Wolfson’s Pageant of Ghana, and we look forward shortly to 
Thomas Hodgkin’s anthology on Nigeria. As an example of the second, we are 
expecting Dr Flint’s biography of Goldie. J. D. Hargreaves’s Life of Sir Samuel 
Lewis belongs to the third type. 

Undoubtedly, Sir Samuel was a leader of his time. He was the third Sierra 
Leonean to be called to the bar, but he soon became a pre-eminent lawyer well 
known throughout West Africa. He was a leader of the Wesleyan Methodist 
«Church. He was Freetown’s first Mayor and for many years its leading citizen. 
He often acted as the colony’s Queen’s Advocate and sometimes its Chief Justice. 
He became a member of the Legislative Council in 1882 and later of the Execu- 
tive Council as well. In 1896, he became the first African to be knighted. ‘The 
position of influence and authority that he won for himself’, say the publishers of 
this book, ‘makes his life a history of events in the colony and in the Protectorate 
of Sierra Leone during an important period.’ 

This raises the issue of how far the life of one public man, however important, 
can be identified with the life of his times. In the field of African history, there 
is usually no choice in the matter: there is very little material for the pure 
biography. For the period before the nineteenth century, the scanty document- 
ary sources aided by oral traditions, the history of art and other material artifacts, 
can tell us a good deal of the history of the communities, but little of personalities. 
By the second half of the nineteenth century, a few leading figures emerge, 
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tempting the biographer. But, as Mr Hargreaves informs us, no collection of 
Lewis’s private papers appears to have been preserved, and his biographer there- 
fore has to rely on official records and newspapers. 

This complicates the work of the biographer in African history a good deal 
especially where the Life is to be a pioneering study and also a brief one. And it 
must be said that in many ways Mr Hargreaves has tackled this difficult assign- 
ment in an admirable manner. Into the short space of 100 pages, he has packed 
as much as can be expected both of Sir Samuel’s many-sided career and of the 
great issues of his time, and the book remains superbly readable. He writes about 
Sierra Leone, where he has lived and taught, with much knowledge and under- 
standing. His book is a very useful addition to the scanty material on West 
African history. 

Yet, probably because it is good in so many respects, the ultimate effect of 
reading the book is one of disappointment. It is not satisfactory as a life because 
there is not the material in official records to make Sir Samuel emerge as a person; 
and it does not succeed as a history of his times because it was not really intended 
to be one and it is too brief. Major issues are opened up which, if discussed, will 
be found very controversial but, in the absence of space for discussion, are dis- 
missed rather in a dogmatic fashion. For example, we are told that the spirit of 
Freetown society in 1872 was nearer to that of a small manufacturing city in 
Northern England than to any community which had previously existed in 

-Africa. How far the heterogenous elements of which the colony was composed 
had in fact become one society, and how deep down into that society had Vic- 
torian customs and ideas sunk, are not discussed. 

Nor do we get enough discussion on the mental adjustments and compromises 
that people like Sir Samuel had constantly to make. We are told that he was 
guided mainly by the ethics of the Victorian lawyer but little is made of the fact 
that much of his fame as a lawyer rested on his reputation for a ‘thorough know- 
ledge of the native character’. It is said that, because Freetown was a small 
peaceful colony and Sir Samuel a moderate constitutionalist, he had little 
difficulty in moving forwards and backwards between the official benches of the 
Legislative Council as acting Queen’s Advocate and the unofficial benches as 
representative of the Sierra Leone community. But he was, in fact, becoming 
increasingly conscious that he was an African, and when advocating the extension 
of British rule into the interior to open up commercial and other opportunities 
for his fellow-colonists, he felt obliged to reassure himself that he felt ‘no conflict 
between his race instincts as an African and his loyalty as a British subject’. 

This lawyer’s facile logic could not resolve the dilemma that faced an African 
colony, surrounded by Africans, brought up to respect only the values of a foreign 
society at a time when many members of that society showed their contempt of 
Africans and things African. In spite of his knighthood, Sir Samuel found him- 
self and other colonists barred from the Protectorate for which they had long 
been fighting. His quarrel over this with Governor Cardew was much more than 
a personal quarrel. A study of the times of Sir Samuel ought to bring this out 
in a way that this book has not done; his biography ought to tell us more of his 
reactions to the situation than we have here. The disappointment over the book 
arises from the fact that excellent as it is in many ways, it is neither one nor the 
other. , 

Ibadan J. F. ADE AJAYI 
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MAPS FOR THE HISTORIAN OF AFRICA 


An Atlas of African History. By J. D. Face. London: Edward Arnold, 1958. 
Pp. 64. 305. 


Un atlas historique est une ceuvre difficile. La moindre carte suppose le dé- 
pouillement d’une importante bibliographie et le spécialiste ne manque cepen- 
dant pas d’y déplorer des omissions ou des erreurs. C’est pourtant une ceuvre 
utile, car la synthése en un tableau de nos connaissances peut étre suggestive ; elle 
révéle les incertitudes qui restent 4 préciser et incite 4 des recherches auxquelles 
on n’aurait pas pensé. 

L’intérét d’un atlas historique dépend évidemment d’abord du choix des 
cartes. M. Fage s’en est bien tiré. L’essentiel de ce qu’on sait et de ce qu’on 
ignore apparait dans son atlas. La couleur, qui rendrait son ouvrage plus 
coiiteux, en faciliterait beaucoup la consultation. Cela est surtout sensible 
pour certaines cartes, comme celles sur les explorations, sur les missions, sur le 
commerce. 

Que l’auteur nous permette, en vue d’une réédition probable, quelques remar- 
ques de détail. Son croquis de la p. 8 sur la pénétration de l’Islam en Afrique ne 


devrait pas s’arréter au 15¢ si¢cle. La poussée de la fin du 18¢ et du début du 19¢ _ 


siécle et le développement des grandes confréries devraient étre indiqués. Si 
l’auteur pouvait se permettre de tracer quelques lignes de couleur, il rendrait 
apparentes les grandes phases de progrés et de regression de I’Islam au cours des 
siécles et les zones restées constamment fidéles 4 l’animisme. 

P. 17, a cété de la carte, trés générale, des routes transsahariennes aprés 
lintroduction du chameau, ne pourrait-on pas esquisser, en s’appuyant sur les 
fouilles récentes, un croquis des contacts entre Afrique noire et Méditerranée 
avant le chameau? 

Les cartes sur |’ Afrique occidentale du 11¢ au 19¢ siécle et celles sur l’expansion 
portugaise sont bonnes. L’utilisation des ouvrages récents de Mgr. Cuvelier et 
de l’abbé Jadin aurait permis plus de détail sur l’évolution du Congo du 16¢ au 
18¢ siécle. Cultru, Hardy et Delcourt manquent également 4 la bibliographie. 
Ils auraient permis d’essayer de dessiner 4 grande échelle la progression de 
Pinfluence européenne avant l’impérialisme, dans les régions ot, comme au 
Sénégal et en Gold Coast, des élites indigénes ont pu se former avant 1880. 

Louons les cartes sur le progrés des connaissances et des explorations euro- 
péennes. Elles sont précises et 4 peu prés completes. Il n’y manque que le voyage 
des Pombeiros en 1802-11, p. 35. La carte sur les missions et le commerce 
en Afrique orientale, p. 38, et celles sur l’occupation européenne, p. 46-7, sont 
bien venues. Les postes frangais 4 Madagascar et le protectorat sakalave de 1842 
ont cependant été omis. 

Ce sont la des critiques de détail qui n’empéchent pas la tentative de M. Fage 
d’étre une réussite. L’historien feuillettera souvent son atlas qui comble et 
limite 4 la fois les voeux des nationalistes noirs. Il permet a tout esprit libre de 
faire, en considérant le passé de 1’ Afrique, le départ entre les données du mythe et 
celles de l’histoire. 


Paris HENRI BRUNSCHWIG 
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THE EARLY TRAVELS OF IBN BATTOTA 


The Travels of Ibn Battiéta A.D. 1325-1354 translated with revisions and notes 
from the Arabic text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti. By H. A. R. 
Grss. Vol. 1. Cambridge, 1958. (The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
no. CX.) 


This first of the four volumes of Professor Gibb’s translation contains, besides 
Ibn Battita’s text, a foreword giving the rather scanty known facts of the life and 
personality of Ibn Battita, some account of the previous publication history of 
the work, and a statement of the translator’s method. There is no index (this will 
presumably follow the last volume) but the table of contents is very detailed. 

The English reads very well and rarely betrays its Arabic background. The 
notes are concise, but sufficient, and ample references are given. 

This volume contains little of interest to students of Africa. The narrative 
begins with Ibn Battita’s departure from Tangier, his native place, in 1325, and 
ends with the traveller on the road from Mecca to Iraq after journeying by way of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria. The object of medieval Muslim travellers was 
the pursuit of learning, and the conventional Western Rihla consists of a dry 
catalogue, rarely enlivened by anything more interesting, of the scholars met by 
the traveller in each place he visited. Ibn Battita’s journey seems to have begun 
in this same way. Though his attitude changed, and that quite soon, this is the 
explanation of the long lists of gadis, imams, etc., which will strike the modern 
European reader as strange in this early part of Ibn Battita’s work. 

It is interesting to note that the practice mentioned by several authorities in 
connexion with Zawila in the Fezzan, by which persons entering or leaving the 
town by night were forced to leave traces of their passage by having to cross a 
boundary swept smooth by a bunch of brushwood drawn behind a camel, is 
reported by Ibn Battita of Qatya, a place a little to the eastwards of the modern 
Port Said. 

The phrase on p. 15 translated ‘the coast road’ (tariq al-sahil) should surely be 
‘the road to the Sahil’. The road mentioned is the only road to Siisa, and is only 
partly along the coast, whereas Sahil was, and is, the name given to the olive- 
growing region which surrounds that town. 


London J. F. P. HOPKINS 


A GHANAIAN ANTHOLOGY 


Pageant of Ghana. By FrepaA Wo rson, London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. Pp. xvi-+266. Maps, Illus. 30s. 


The emergence of Ghana as an independent state in 1957 has given rise to con- 
siderable interest in its past, and has focused attention on the long-standing 
European connexion with the ‘Gold Coast’, extending over a period of some five 
centuries. Dr Wolfson’s book, published as one of the ‘West African History 
Series’ under the General Editorship of Prof. G. S. Graham, is a most useful 
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addition to the literature now appearing about this part of the world. It makes 
readily available, in one volume, a wide selection of extracts relating to the coast, 
primarily written by Europeans in their capacity as travellers, traders, mission- 
aries, soldiers and administrators, but including some passages of Ghanaian 
origin. The extracts are divided into four chronological sections, covering the 
period 1471 to 1957. Each section corresponds to a particular phase of European 
activity on the coast, although recent constitutional and political developments 
have been omitted, Dr Wolfson pointing out in the Preface that many books and 
articles on this subject are already obtainable. Among those from whose works 
the passages have been chosen are Portuguese, Dutch, French, British and 
American writers; each passage is headed according to its main theme, and a 
brief footnote states the essential facts about the author and his connexion with 
West Africa. The anthology is prefaced by a 36-page Introduction and contains 
four maps and nine illustrations. 

Selected with insight and imagination, the extracts illustrate vividly many 
aspects of the past history of Ghana—the building of the first Portuguese fort at 
Elmina in 1482, the habits and customs of the local peoples, the methods of 
trade, the appearance of Accra, Cape Coast and Kumasi and European penetra- 
tion into Ashanti and the Northern Territories. Emphasizing the West African 
scene, the record is one which makes fascinating reading; it should appeal both 
to those who already have knowledge of the coast as well as to a much wider 
public. 

Minor points of criticism can be made. In the Introduction, for example, the 
title of Casely Hayford’s book is given as Fanti National Institutions and 
J. M. Sarbah is described as the author of Gold Coast Customary Law, which 
would seem to indicate oversight at the proof-reading stage. But such things do 
not detract from the value of the work as a whole. Not least in importance is the 
fact that Pageant of Ghana draws attention to the excellent descriptive quality 
of many past accounts of the west coast, and a number of Dr Wolfson’s readers 
may now wish to turn to the originals from which she has made her selection. 


Legon, Ghana M. A. PRIESTLEY 


DOCUMENTS FROM DAKAR 


La Fondation de Dakar (1845-18 57-1869). J. CHarpy (ed.). Paris, Larose, 1958. 
Pp. 596. 9 Plans. 30 Plates. Fr. 6000. 


Few classes of historical document have suffered so much from wastage and 
neglect as the records of the colonial powers in tropical Africa, and there is 
perhaps no better testimony to the rise of a genuine interest in African history 
than the efforts which have been made during the last decade, in almost every 
territory, to halt the process of destruction and the remarkable results that have 
already been achieved. The African archivist is a pioneer and the problems which 
face him are immense. The ordering of a mass of documents, perhaps never 
before classified, the rescue of forgotten material which would otherwise be lost, 
the training of competent staffs, the provision of adequate storage and search 
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facilities, are all tasks which are rightly to be given priority over the publication 
of guides and calendars. 

Such publications have nevertheless an essential role in the advancement of 
our knowledge, since most African repositories are relatively inaccessible to in- 
terested scholars and contain much material, hitherto virtually unknown and 
unworked, which is not duplicated in the metropolitan archives of the colonial 
powers. The history of French West Africa, to take the case in point, could never 
be fully written on the basis of official documents preserved in Paris and, while 
much has undoubtedly been lost, the records of A.O.F. centralized at Dakar 
constitute a very substantial body of documentation which no historian of the 
region can afford to ignore. They have been relatively well cared for for many 
years now and an excellent series of inventories of their contents is in course of 
publication. 

The present collection of documents, edited by the late archivist at Dakar, 
and published by the Service des Archives du Haut-Commissariat en A.O.F. to 
mark the centenary of the French occupation of Cape Verde in May 1857 will be 
the more warmly welcomed as the first of a series of similar compilations intended 
to constitute a Collection des Documents Inédits pour servir a l’ histoire de l’ A.O.F. 
It consists of some 360 documents relative to the foundation of Dakar almost all 
of which are reproduced in extenso. M. Charpy has drawn the great majority 
from the archives in his own charge, but has supplemented them, where neces- 
sary, by material from the archives of the colonial ministry in Paris, from those of 
the Government of Senegal at St. Louis, from the Catholic Mission at Dakar, 
and from the registry of real property there. They have been carefully selected 
and arranged to constitute, virtually without notes or commentary, a continuous 
record of the occupation and the early growth of the new town. 

Now that Dakar is a capital city of 300,000 inhabitants it is perhaps difficult to 
appreciate the extent to which it was, in its early days, the deliberate creation of 
government. It was only in about 1847 that the first European traders began to 
build warehouses near the point of Dakar in the neighbourhood of a native 
fishing village and even by 1869 the new town, with a population of little 
more than 3000, was still smaller, and growing more slowly, than the thriving 
commercial settlement at Rufisque. Throughout this period the activities of the 
administration in street planning and the construction of harbour works was 
always a few steps ahead of the spontaneous growth of the town, setting the pace 
and shaping the course of future development. In spite of the fears of vested 
interests at St. Louis, in spite of the persistent tendency of trade to move else- 
where, in spite of the marked reluctance of the Messageries Impériales to make 
use of the new port as one of the regular calling-points for their mail-steamers on 
the South American run, in spite of the inevitable financial and labour problems, 
in spite of whatsoever obstacle, a town was to arise, perhaps to be the greatest 
town in West Africa. 

In the material here assembled the motivation of this policy appears as twofold. 
The cadre of naval officers and engineer officers, who made up the higher echelons 
of the colonial administration in the days of the Second Empire were supported 
in their persevering enthusiasm for their expansionist hobby by the needs of 
imperial naval strategy. Commercial arguments were frequently advanced, based 
on the natural advantages of Dakar over St. Louis as a port for the exploitation 
of the hinterland of Senegambia, and it was foreseen that a town at Dakar was 
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destined to become a conveniently central administrative capital as French 
interests grew in the ‘ Rivieres du Sud’, but in the last resort Dakar owed its exist- 
ence to the facilities which it offered for the development, on the extreme westerly 
point of the African coastline, of the only defensible harbour and coaling-station 
for first-class battleships, between Gibraltar and Table Bay. 

This is the story which M. Charpy has set out to tell. Inevitably a collection 
of documents drawn almost exclusively from the files of administrative corres- 
pondence to illustrate a sequence of events which were so directly the work of a 
colonial government, has little to say of the populations governed. There are 
indications that the editor, if this had been his main purpose, could have offered 
the reader considerably more material on the condition and progress of the 
natives themselves. Perhaps the most interesting documents he has published 
from this point of view are those of the mission, which incidentally made little 
progress in the years under review, in spite of direct financial support from the 
colonial government. The records of land purchases are instructive for social and 
economic history, but could have been made easier to use with fuller annotation. 
Most readers will be surprised to learn that there was a museum in Dakar as 
early as 1869. 

It is a pity that there are no lists of the commandants of Goree, commandants 
of the West African Naval Division, or governors of Senegal. Correspondence is 
frequently described simply as, for example, from the commandant of Goree 


to the governor, without the names of these officials. Changes in the admini- - 


strative personnel were, of course, very frequent and even with the aid of the 
somewhat inadequate biographical information given in the appendix, it is not 
always easy for the reader to ascertain the identity of the letter-writer without 
recourse to other works of reference. 

The work includes a number of contemporary plans, and is most lavishly and 
beautifully illustrated with reproductions of coloured prints. For a publication 
of this high standard there are rather a large number of mistakes and inconsist- 
encies in the spelling of place and personal names. The letters A.O.G. in the 
reference cited for documents Nos. 117 and 238 are presumably misprinted for 
A.O.F. 

The Service des Archives is to be congratulated on the production of this very 
handsome volume and its successors will be eagerly awaited. 


London D. H. JONES 


THE TREATY OF UCCIALI 


Crispi E Menelich, dans le Fournal Inédit du Comte Augusto Salimbeni. C. 
ZaGHI (W.) Turin, 1956. xxxvil. Pp. 451. 


Cet ouvrage est publi¢é par le Comité local de l'Institut pour l’histoire du 
Risorgimento italien, avec préface, introduction, notes et appendices de Carlo 
Zaghi. 

Augusto Salimbeni, dont le « Journal » est aujourd’hui exhumé, appartient a 
cette génération d’hommes aventureux, partis en Afrique orientale 4 la fin du 
siécle dernier, pour y explorer certaines régions inconnues ou pour y préter le 
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concours de leurs connaissances techniques, et qui du méme coup, se trouvérent 
engagés dans les entreprises politiques de leur pays. Dans!’histoire de l’expansion 
italienne, la figure de Salimbeni peut étre rapprochée de celle de ses contem- 
porains, les Nerazzini, Cecchi et Antonelli. Son réle est cependant nettement 
moins considérable. 

Le premier contact de Salimbeni avec |’Afrique orientale eut lieu en 1883. 
Parti en Ethiopie comme ingénieur, il y construisit un pont pour Menelik. 
Aprés un séjour de trois ans, Salimbeni revint en Italie ov il fut affecté en 1888 a 
!’Office colonial qui venait d’étre constitué par Crispi au ministére des affaires 
étrangéres. Son expérience africaine introduira Salimbeni dans le secret du 
«plan africain». Nommé en 1889 résident général italien & Addis-Abbeba, 
Salimbeni participe 4 toutes les tractations qui entourérent la conclusion du 
traité d’Ucciali, par lequel le Roi des Rois reconnaitra la tutelle italienne. La 
lune de miel entre Rome et Addis-Abbeba devait étre de bréve durée. Dés 1891, 
Menelik dénonce le traité d’Ucciali. Crispi démissionne et di Rudini lui succéde 
une premiére fois. Le nouveau ministre italien des affaires étrangéres se montre 
déja farouchement opposé a toute aventure africaine. Ce changement de direction 
dans la diplomatie italienne met fin 4 la bréve carriére coloniale de Salimbeni. 
Victime des revers italiens en Afrique et réduit au dénuement, l’ancien résident 
général en Ethiopie s’empoisonne en 1895. 

Comme beaucoup de voyageurs africains, Salimbeni a tenu un journal cir- 
constancié ou des centaines de lettres privées et de documents officiels vinrent 
rejoindre des souvenirs personnels de |’auteur. Salimbeni n’est pas un écrivain. 
Personnage de second plan, il est souvent prolixe, s’attachant minutieusement 
aux détails, sans parvenir 4 replacer ses expériences dans un cadre plus général. 
Aussi d’un journal de 2 4 3.000 pages, le présentateur Carlo Zaghi n’a guére 
conservé que les documents relatifs 4 la mission diplomatique dont Salimbeni a 
été investi en 1889-1891. 

Le vrai protagoniste du livre est donc en fait le traité d’Ucciali. A travers les 
souvenirs du résident général, on assiste 4 toutes les manceuvres de Menelik, a 
ses rétractations et 4 ses calculs. On assiste également aux hésitations, aux con- 
tradictions, qui ont marqué les négociations du cété italien. Le gouvernement de 
Rome était assurément aux prises avec un partenaire plein de duplicité, et la 
candide volonté colonialiste de Crispi l’a souvent entrainé dans les traquenards 
que lui tendait Menelik. Le «Journal» de Salimbeni met bien en évidence la 
mauvaise foi du potentat éthiopien et la légéreté, l’incohérence de la politique 
italienne, en Afrique orientale. 

L’historien Carlo Zaghi a donc judicieusement tiré parti de la documentation 
inégale dont il disposait. Un index des noms, une table analytique, un solide 
appareil critique, font de ce « Journal » un parfait instrument de travail. 

Dans le substantielle introduction qui le précéde, Carlo Zaghi, spécialiste des 
problémes d’Afrique orientale, fait néanmoins le procés de l’historiographie 
coloniale italienne qui manque a son avis d’auteurs objectifs, a de rares exceptions 
prés. Foisonnent au contraire les témoignages partiels et parfois tendancieux 
dont le présent journal est sans doute un nouvel exemple. Mais ici la vigilance de 
lhistorien éclairé qu’est Carlo Zaghi remet les Mémoires de Salimbeni a leur 
juste place. 


Bruxelles LIANE RANIERI 
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THE LUGARD DIARIES 


The Diaries of Lord Lugard. Edited by MarGcery PERHAM. Assistant editor, 
Mary Butt. Vol. 1, East Africa, November 1889 to December 1890. Pp. 432. 
Vol. 1, East Africa, December 1890 to December 1891. Pp. 481. Vol. 111, East 
Africa, January 1892 to August 1892. Pp. 454. Frontispieces, Maps, Biographi- 
cal Notes, Glossary and Indexes. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. £8 8s. od. 
the set. 


There is everything to be said for Miss Perham’s belief that the importance of the 
ipsissima verba of the Lugard Diaries will grow with the years. Here is a mine 
with seams to be cut far beyond those already quarried by Lugard’s own bio- 
grapher. Vol. 1, for instance, though marked on the spine ‘ Uganda’ really con- 
cerns the modern Kenya. Vol. 11 opens with Lugard’s first period in Buganda, 
but it also provides an unmatched account of Toro’s recovery of its earlier 
independence from Bunyoro. Vol. 111 is understandably disappointing in its 
detail of the clash which led to the critical Battle of Mengo in January 1892, but 
it is correspondingly full of the intricacies of Lugard’s settlement of Buganda, 
which was far from being a preordained dénouement, yet has left its impression 
upon events to this day. 

Miss Perham is right to discount the Diaries’ literary qualities, but they easily 
overtop any of those by Lugard’s East African contemporaries. They are full and 
frank, lucid and illuminating. Throughout there stands forth Lugard’s own self- 
portrait. This is not quite as he himself discerned it. A meticulous organizer; 
perpetually resourceful; abounding in energy; he was exceedingly ambitious, 
and—a critical quality in an imperialist this—relentlessly determined to com- 
mand. He was also hypercritical about his colleagues. Had the roles been re- 
versed one can easily imagine him being severely critical of Macdonald’s admini- 
stration of Buganda. But his personal relations were relieved by his cordial 
friendships with a number of Baganda chiefs, and even ennobled by his warm 
appreciation of three outstanding Muslims—Dualla the Somali, Selim the 
Sudanese, and Mbogo the Muganda. He himself understood little about the 
elements which led to the establishment of imperial authority, but displayed 
(a decade before ‘indirect rule’) a superb instinct for the conditions under which 
it could be sustained. 

Historians, hitherto, have tended to confine their study of imperialism to the 
question why certain people indulged in it. It is time it was seen as an episode in 
the history of those who were made subject to it. This is especially so for Africa, 
since it is only in this modern period of its history that it is possible to discern, 
from the written records which survive, the intricacies of its political situations 
and the interplay of their personal elements. The dialogue of an action can at last 
be followed in considerable detail, and the players portrayed as recognizable 
characters. The Lugard Diaries illustrate some of the opportunities, and the 
problems. 

They do not, of course, provide the whole truth. Vol. 1, for instance, contains 
the suggestion that Lugard’s final dispatch to Buganda was only the fulfilment of 
Mackenzie’s earlier engagement with him. But this is only a modicum of the 
truth, whose main indices, despite the valuable letters the Editors publish, lie 
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elsewhere. In 1888 the first objective of the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany was an up-country base at Wadelai—Emin’s equatorial headquarters; 
Buganda, because of Kabaka Mwanga’s hostility was to be studiously avoided. 
This intention was carefully upheld by Jackson the leader of their first caravan. 
To it was added during 1889 the additional purpose of securing exclusive treaties 
with tribes in the interior. At the moment when Lugard joined them late in that 
year, the missionary Mackay’s further suggestion that with Emin’s withdrawal, 
the Company should take advantage of the turmoil in Buganda to establish its 
interior base there, was first being considered (Vol. 1, pp. 44 et seq.). At the begin- 
ning of 1890, however, neither the Company nor Lugard felt any need for hurry. 
It was only upon the report in February 1890 of the Christian victory in Buganda, 
and the news in March that the Germans were sending Emin to forestall the 
British there, that the Company quickened its pace. Lugard, however, was never 
adequately seized of the change of tempo. He continued building stockades on 
the Sabaki for nine days after receiving Mackenzie’s letter of 12 March. Though 
time was necessary for the equipment of a caravan, he showed, on the receipt 
of the Company’s further orders, none of the expedition, nor the willingness to 
work on a shoestring, which he later displayed, and it is scarcely surprising that 
Sir Francis de Winton was critical of his tardiness. But by July 1890 the need for 
dispatch had passed. The Anglo-German Agreement had placed Buganda and 
the headwaters of the Nile within the British sphere. Only de Winton, however, 
appreciated that circumstances had changed; after his contretemps with Lugard, 
he sent him on a carefully regulated station-making expedition to Kavirondo 
(1, 319, 336, 362). Lugard’s eventual orders to advance to Buganda were, in the 
end, prompted, in part, by the harassment of de Winton by the Company’s less 
clear-headed Directors, and by the Buganda embassy which de Winton had 
received at the coast, and his fear that Stokes’s supply of arms might once more 
inflame the cauldron in Buganda. These fluctuations in the purpose of the 
expedition to Buganda are reflected, but nowhere appreciated, in Lugard’s 
Diaries. Lugard himself seems to have remained wedded to the original objective 
of Wadelai and the idea of wide-ranging annexationist journeyings, until well on 
in his great journey to the west of Uganda. His flights of imagination, and his 
fort-building there, suggest, indeed; that the Buganda post was for him really 
only one more station—like Machakos and Kikuyu—on the road to his final 
objective, which remained Wadelai. They emphasize that it was only gradually, 
and most fortuitously, that the British made the base of their operations upon the 
headwaters of the Nile, in Buganda. The significance of that cannot easily be 
exaggerated. 

These Diaries are at their best, however, where they illustrate the process by 
which imperial authority was established. Lugard’s most obvious success was in 
Toro, and one can watch the shift in the allegiance of Africans to the imperial 
power in detail in the Diaries. After reading Vol. 11 it is easy to understand, 
moreover, that on receiving orders to withdraw his whole expedition, Lugard at 
first contemplated preserving, not his single station in Buganda, but his success- 
ful régime in Toro. (Might Toro have become the pivot on which British action 
in the region swung?) Nevertheless it is the Buganda story which provides the 
greatest interest. Here Lugard’s original difficulties were of his own making. 
His imperative demand that the Kabaka should sign a treaty recognizing the 
Company’s ‘protection’ went further than the treaty of ‘friendship’ procured 
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by the German, Karl Peters, and further than the unpressed request of his own 
predecessor, Jackson. It presaged a severe humiliation for a Kabaka of Buganda. 
But Lugard’s first treaty, as Mwanga shortly discovered, was by no means 
decisive; for Lugard at first was careful to support the Kabaka in his adjudication 
of disputes between the three prevailing religious parties. There were, in fact, 
two struggles for power in Buganda during these years—a battle for control 
within Buganda between the Protestants, the Roman Catholics and the Muslims; 
and a struggle for control over Buganda between Lugard and Mwanga. Lugard, 
for the most part, held the balance in the first quite impartially; one has only to 
recall his quite partial intervention in Toro’s quarrel with Bunyoro. The issue in 
the second was never clearly staged until the first weeks of 1892. The Diaries 
make plain that the Battle of Mengo on 24 January was not decisive. It was only 
Lugard’s playing off of Protestants, Roman Catholics and Muslims, and of 
Mwanga against his rival Mbogo, in the months that followed, that won him the 
day. His second Treaty was merely a confirmation of a changed political situa- 
tion, in which he, not Mwanga, was master of Buganda. The whole story pro- 
vides a striking contrast to Toro’s, where the internal forces were all on Lugard’s 
side from the outset. The establishment of imperial authority rarely took a 
uniform course even in adjoining and culturally homogeneous areas. It deserves 
the fullest study. The Lugard Diaries help to make this possible. 

The Editors have aided the reader considerably. The Diaries have been care- 


fully divided into paragraphs, chapters, and books. Each volume has an admir-- 


able introduction; each chapter a lucid summary, with an invaluable tabulation 
of its contents. Biographies and indexes have, for the most part, been carefully 
compiled. There has been no concession, however, to the latest orthography, and 
it is a pity to find Yafesi Byakuyamba deprived of his Lutoro name, and Bunyoro 
listed under ‘Unyoro’. Elsewhere there are few errors. ‘Lake Vabugabo’ 
(11, 96) is presumably ‘ Nabugabo’. The Kirk Treaty (1, 22) was dated 1873, not 
1876. It is an exaggeration to say that Buganda was ‘unique’ (11, 11) or had 
‘conquered’ Busoga (1, 390). More serious is the continued assignment of a 
Hamitic origin to the northern Lacustrine dynasties (11, 11-12); the evidence for 
a Nilotic origin has for some time been overwhelming. But these are minor 
blemishes on an otherwise definitive edition. 


Canberra D. A. LOW 


THE BUILD-UP OF NATIONALISM IN 
COLONIAL NIGERIA 


Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. By James S. CoLEMAN. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xiv-+5ro. Illus. and 
Maps. 56s. 6d. 


Ostensibly this book sets out to be a work of ‘Political Science’, but happily the 
author keeps the nonsense to a minimum and has produced a most workmanlike 
and straightforward political history of Nigeria since 1900. Its great merit lies in 
the fullness and subtlety of Coleman’s analyses, clearly the product of an immense 
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amount of scholarly and painstaking research. The footnotes and bibliography 
will form a jumping-off point for many a young research student of the future. 

Coleman’s analysis does not revolutionize current ideas about Nigerian 
nationalism, but it exposes them as crude and oversimplified. Nationalist de- 
mands are not merely the expression of dogmas of European political theory by 
intellectuals leading mass-movements of ‘detribalized’ Africans. The first 
generation of Nigerian intellectuals were far more ‘Europeanized’ than their 
successors, with little or no sentiments of local or even colony-wide nationalism. 
Their aim was a West African nation—hence so many educated Africans at the 
turn of the century were willing to assist the expansion of British political con- 
trol. But once the educated leaders began to attract large-scale support their 
demands were more and more conditioned by the need to adapt local grievances 
to the nationalist thesis. Tribal sentiment, expressed in the formation of tribal 
unions by men fearful of losing their identity, and wishing to create modern and 
progressive tribal institutions, played a large part in focusing the sentiment of 
nationalism on Nigeria, and taking it away from West Africa as a whole. Urban- 
ization, Christian missionaries, Western education and the cash nexus did not 
destroy traditional loyalties, they transmuted them into new forms. Thus Cole- 
man sees the nationalist hostility to indirect rule not so much as an attack on 
African conservatism, but as an indignant protest made in the belief that the 
British had deprived the traditional rulers of all independence of action. Regional- 
ism is one manifestation of this expanding influence of local loyalties upon 
Nigerian leaders. It could be a most wholesome development in African political 
attitudes, forming a base for a native African liberalism. 

As an American, the author brings a fresh, and often uninhibited, approach 
to his subject. He does not hesitate to attack some aspects of British policy, and 
certain named British functionaries, in scathing terms; nor does he spare Afri- 
cans. His account of the Zikist movement (as distinct from the N.C.N.C.) 
exposes its mystical outpourings as unadulterated rubbish. The analysis of British 
policy is gravely hampered by lack of access to unpublished correspondence, but 
using the author’s sources it is difficult to accept his view of a clear-cut difference 
between Labour and Conservative policy for Nigeria, and his quotations are oddly 
contradictory. (And how the word ‘ Labourite’ offends both British and African 
ears!) Nor is it possible to agree that British policy was committed to ultimate 
self-government for ‘white’ Africa in the 1930’s (p. 296). On the other hand 
his analysis of the part played by British racial prejudice is convincing; British 
writers are too prone to believe that absence of white settlers means that racial 
attitudes are not of fundamental importance. 


London JOHN FLINT 
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Savannah Nomads. Rv Derrick J. STENNING. London: Oxford University 
Press for International African Institute, 1959. Pp. xiv-+266, illus., map. 
40s. 


Si nous possédons déja sur les Peuls une littérature abondante, il nous faut 
reconnaitre que la plupart des ouvrages de valeur qui leur ont été consacrés sont 
d’ordre linguistique et que, jusqu’a présent, les études ethno-sociologiques 
relatives aux diverses communautés peules sont relativement rares. 

Aussi sommes-nous certains que les «Fulisants», et l’ensemble des Africanistes, 
apprécieront a sa juste valeur le livre de D. J. Stenning, Savannah Nomads, qui 
vient d’étre publié sous les auspices de |’ International African Institute 4 Oxford 
University Press. 

Survenant moins d’un an aprés la parution de l’ouvrage de C. E. Hopen sur les 
Peuls du Gwandu, cette nouvelle étude permet en effet d’utiles comparaisons 
avec lui, comparaisons d’autant plus intéressantes qu’il s’agit dans ces deux 
volumes de communautés peules nomades de Nigeria dont l’histoire a été con- 
ditionnée au cours des 150 derniéres années par les mémes événements et dont 
Vhabitat et par conséquent le genre de vie sont trés semblables. 

D. J. Stenning en effet a consacré son livre 4 l’étude des woDdBe du Bornu 
occidental, qui, venus de la région de Katsina, s’établirent au cours de la seconde 
moitié du 19¢ siécle dans ce que Barth appela la « Grande Forét » du Bornu, 


sorte de marche de ce royaume vers |’ouest, longtemps parcourue par les rezzou, 


ce principalement au cours des guerres entre les états peuls de l’empire de 
Sokoto et les souverains bornuans, et qui peu peuplée de ce fait, était particuliére- 
ment propice a l’établissement de pasteurs nomades. 

Aprés une introduction qui résume les connaissances actuelles sur les Peuls, 
leur langue, leurs possibles origines et leur histoire, et dessine a grands traits les 
caractéristiques essentielles des diverses communautés peules, nomades, séden- 
taires et semi-sédentaires, M. Stenning aborde |’étude des woDa@Be du Bornu 
dont, dans une premiére partie, il essaie de dégager les structures sociales an- 
ciennes et retrace les vicissitudes depuis leur installation au Bornu jusqu’aux 
années 1925-31. 

Plus vaste que la premiére, la seconde partie de l’ouvrage traite de la société 
woDabe contemporaine, sous l’angle des institutions familiales et politiques et des 
nécessités économiques, et tente de dégager in fine le réle que pourra jouer dans 
la Nigeria de l'avenir ce groupement. 

Les chapitres consacrés dans cette étude 4 la famille, au mariage et au divorce 
sont naturellement les plus nombreux et les plus importants. L’auteur y insiste 
avec raison, nous semble-t-il, sur les liens étroits qui, dans l’esprit des Peuls 
nomades (et, 4 un moindre degré, chez tous les Peuls) lient la vie des hommes a 
celle des troupeaux et rendent inconcevables la prospérité et la fertilité des uns 
sans la prospérité et la fertilité des autres. Aussi étudie-t-il ensemble, puisqu’en 
fait elles sont inséparables, la fondation d’une famille et la constitution d’un 
troupeau, la fertilité des femmes et celle du bétc il. 

Une étude statistique trés complete illustre cet exposé et fournit des indications 
numériques qu’il est intéressant de confronter avec celles données par Hopen 
pour les Peuls du Gwandu. Tout au plus peut-on regretter que la base de ces 
statistiques soit assez étroite puisqu’elles ne portent que sur 39 chefs de famille. 
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Mais compte tenu des difficultés inhérentes 4 toute enquéte en un semblable 
milieu, il serait sans doute injuste d’en faire grief a l’auteur. 

M. Stenning insiste également a juste titre cur le fait que les problémes posés 
aux woD4Be dans la période actuelle ne sont pas, comme pour nombre de com- 
munautés africaines, ceux découlant des contacts avec les Européens mais ceux 
provoqués par leur intégration a un état hiérarchisé et islamisé, le Bornu. La 
sans doute se trouve la source des différences que le lecteur pourra relever entre 
les structures sociales des woDa@Be du Bornu et celles des Peuls du Gwandu, 
plus anciennement intégrés a I’état de ce nom ou, au contraire, avec celles des 
woD4aBe du Niger, lointains cousins de ceux du Bornu, nettement moins marqués 
par le processus de I’ Islamisation. 

Bien des choses seraient encore a dire 4 propos de ce livre dont la lecture 
améne quiconque s’intéresse aux Peuls 4 se poser de nombreuses questions et a 
formuler un certain nombre de remarques conformes ou non aux interprétations 
de l’auteur. C’est dire tout l’intérét de Savannah Nomads et combien il trouve sa 
place dans toute bibliothéque africaniste. 


Paris P. F. LACROIX 


The Mugwe, a Failing Prophet. By B. BERNARDI. London: Oxford University 
Press for the International African Institute, 1959. Pp. xi+-211. 255. 


The Mugwe is a traditional figure whose existence is essential to the well-being 
of five of the nine sub-tribes of the Ameru; and the fact that he has never been 
known among the other four is sufficient to suggest that they were later intruders, 
assimilated to the Ameru proper. On the other hand, his office has close simi- 
larities with those of Lazbon among the Masai and Hayu among the Galla Boran. 
It is likely to disappear, partly because the increasing number of Christian Ameru 
are unwilling to undertake it: perhaps more radically because it has failed to 
provide a base from which can develop the new institutions required by the 
entry of the Ameru into the Western orbit. For this reason it is not possible to 
compare the Mugwe—as some Ameru would wish to do—with an archbishop, the 
King of England or the Kabaka of Buganda. He was the essential symbol of the 
continuity of the tribe and of its relationship with God; and the high moral 
qualities expected of any holder of the office speak well of the traditional virtues 
of the Ameru. Within each sub-tribe the Mugwe is chosen from a particular 
family; and the Agwe (plur.) of all sub-tribes are regarded as descendants of a 
single Mugwe in the mythological origins of the tribe. The Ugwe (mystical 
power of the Agwe) is one, throughout the tribe. The Agwe are to be clearly 
distinguished from the Agaa (medicine-men), who have survived much more 
successfully in the new tribal organization. They have private functions, as heads 
of families or as elders; but, in exercising the Ugwe, they are essentially public 
figures, concerned for the well-being of the whole tribe and not for sectional or 
private interests. Their dislike of Mau Mau is another link in the chain of evid- 
ence that Mau Mau was opposed as much by the genuine pagan as by the good 
Christian. This is a book for anthropologists rather than for historians. 


Makerere, Uganda F, B, WELBOURN 
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West Africa. By J. Harrison CuHurcH. London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 
Pp. xvii+547. Illus., maps 45s. 


French West Africa. By V. THompson and R. Apotrr. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1958. Pp. 626. Illus. 48s. 


Dr Church has written a very good and useful geography of West Africa, includ- 
ing the Spanish and Portuguese islands in the Bay of Biafra, which I would rather 
have looked at as parts of Equatorial Africa, like Cameroun or continental 
Spanish Guinea. 

He deals firstly with the general physical and economic background of the 
whole area, then, in the third part of the book, with colonies or states from 
Senegal to Sio Tomé, one chapter for each of them, somewhat dictionary-like. 

This type of presentation may, of course, be criticized on geographic and 
ethnographic grounds, since the arbitrary character of European-made political 
borders has long been a byword. Yet, in fifty years or more of European rule, 
these nineteenth-century dotted lines have acquired a degree of significance, 
especially in the smaller territories, and can no longer be regarded as purely 
artificial. They have become the real frame of political consciousness and national- 
ist claims, and such ethnic or tribalist attempts as the all-Ewe movement or the 
regroupement palwuin have proved unable to overcome the administrative, econo- 


mic, linguistic and other habits inherited from the colonial rulers. Dr Church’s | 


approach is, therefore the safest and most realistic, as well as the most convenient. 

The descriptions given in this third part are both complete and compact, the 
title of each chapter summing up, often with sharp humour, the main character- 
istic of the territory dealt with. I checked very carefully the chapters on the 
states known to me from personal experience, and was entirely satisfied by Dr 
Church’s treatment—no mean achievement, since local residents always tend 
to be quite nastily punctilious vis-a-vis transient authors! Dr Church’s is cer- 
tainly the modern reference book on West African geography. 

No such claim can be made for V. Thompson and R. Adolff’s French West 
Africa. They have spent a considerable amount of work on a tableau which has 
‘become obsolete within a few months after its publication (parts were obsolete 
even before publication). This, of course, casts no reflexion on their talent: the 
fact that, due to the recent political revolution in France, there is no longer such 
an entity as French West Africa (or, more exactly, as A.O.F.), has just changed 
their book into an obituary. 

As such it is interesting, and even unique in its kind: I know of no other book 
in French or English which gives such a detailed and well-documented account 


of the political, economic and social conditions of A.O.F. during its last years. 


There are, however, quite a few errors and contestable points. Misprints seem 
to account for a number of wrong figures, but in many cases the authors, rather 
than the proof-reader, are responsible. Political science as a genre is often liable 
to become confused with mere political journalism, more or less tainted with 
partisanship. In the present instance a mild case of anti-colonialist prejudice 
appears to have sometimes influenced the authors’ choice of sources—they rely 
somewhat heavily upon such as the Communist daily L’ Humanité, or the libellous, 
blackmailing extreme right weekly Les Echos d’ Afrique noire—and their inter- 
pretation of facts and texts. 
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An additional difficulty of their particular field of research is the necessity it 
implies of a thorough grounding in African anthropology as well as in French 
public law and political history. V.T. and R.A. are often found terribly wanting 
on these points (cf., for instance, the chapters on judicial organization and on the 
status of chiefs). 

Finally there is a discrepancy between the authors’ on-the-spot observations 
and their conclusions therefrom, and the actual state of affairs as on the date of 
publication. They toured West Africa in 1953, that is in a period of comparatively 
stagnant political situation, affording them few or no possibilities of seeing the 
new institutions in action. Hence their over-stressed emphasis on the pre- 
eminence of the administration in political matters (they do not seem to know, 
by the way, that this was, while it lasted, an application of the Napoleonic 
prefectoral system, and not a colonial idiosyncrasy). 

One could add many more criticisms, and, in fact, context details in almost 
every chapter. Despite this French West Africa remains a very valuable book, 
with many outstanding passages (cf., for instance, Chapter 5 of Part I, which is 
the best and most compact analysis of A.O.F. political parties I have ever read). 
The authors’ good faith cannot be doubted and they are far more impartial than 
could be expected. That their general analysis and its conclusions were justified 
to a large extent has been evidenced by the fact that many of their short-term 
previsions have come true. Moreover this reviewer’s concern with the political 
contents of the book (Part I) must not be construed as a slight on Parts II and III 
which present the reader with a wealth of materials on the economy and the social 
and cultural fields never before assembled in such a compact and convenient way 
(although Part II, like Part I, partly fails to take sufficient account of both the 
ethnographic and the French background). If French West Africa is primarily 
an inventaire aprés décés, it is an honest, thorough, and very useful one. 


Ecole des Langues Orientales, P. ALEXANDRE 
Paris 


Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy. By WILLIAM Watson. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1959. 30s. 


Dr Watson has produced a simply-written and arresting study of a central 
problem in modern Africa. He sets out to discover why the small Mambwe 
people at Abercorn in Northern Rhodesia are such a good example of the, at first 
sight, surprising vitality of tribal life in some areas where Africans are increas- 
ingly participating in the money economy. His conclusion is, in the end, that 
‘there is no contradiction; this is exactly what might be expected. Tribal 
cohesion and migrant labour are essential to one another.’ 

The social dynamics which account for this take Dr Watson into two phases of 
historical analysis. For the first phase, from 1893 to 1953, he provides a full 
socio-economic analysis of Mambwe adaptation to the growing money economy. 
The social pressures which drive young men away to earn money were already 
latent in the social structure before 1893. The British South Africa Company’s 
tax-collector only accelerated the social revolution which the quest for wages 
caused as soon as there were cash wages to be earned, and this itself shows the 
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complementarity of migrant labour and the tribal system. The markets for 
labour altered as fresh resources were discovered; the Copperbelt and Tanganyi- 
kan sisal plantations replaced the Congo and Southern Rhodesia as the main 
employers of Mambwe men, partly because they were nearer, but also because 
they were felt to offer more liberal treatment. But even these centres offer no 
security against accident, sickness, old age or unemployment, few opportunities 
to acquire security of residence, or to educate children. The Copperbelt is 
exciting but risky; and so tribal rights are taken more seriously precisely because 
urban employment allows no one to take these rights for granted. In the case 
of the neighbouring Bemba, however, the tribal economy has been sapped by the 
absence of the men; Dr Watson shows how the Mambwe have been able to 
avoid this fate because of their patrilineal village organization and a co-operative 
farming system in which men as such play no specialized daily role. In effect, 
migrant labour has replaced defence of the village as the specialized male function 
and the tribe as a whole has naturally prospered as a result. Dr Watson is even 
able to show that there is a critical ratio of women to the men still left in the 
villages, above which production, and so community life, does begin to suffer. 
This has only rarely happened. Is it nevertheless only a matter of time before it 
becomes the rule rather than the exception as the money economy grows? In 
answering this question Dr Watson illuminates a whole vista of the second, 
post-1953 phase of Central African history. He shows how a more fundamental 
sort of insecurity than the purely material—the moral and political insecurity of 
Africans in an increasingly European-controlled society—has given a new vitality 
to their traditional political structure, which has been forced to give expression 
to their intense opposition to the white domination which they feared would 
result from federation. In showing how racial antagonism seems likely to guar- 
antee the continuation of tribal cohesion Dr Watson also shows how the degree 
of popular support for the Congress (his data afford conclusive evidence on this 
point for a not atypical area) is explicable not as something opposed to, but as a 
corollary of, the worker-tribesman’s loyalty to his Chief. 

There is much else of first-class historical interest in this book, particularly 
on detailed problems of the internal economic history of the tribe under British 
rule. There is some looseness of organization in the last two chapters, and a slight 
obscurity in some parts of the exposition (e.g. the word ‘adult’ seems to be 
omitted in a crucial sentence on p. 50 and Table XII is difficult for at least one 
non-anthropologist to understand); but as a whole the book is clear and absorb- 
ing, and becomes an indispensable source for the history of the area. 


Oxford COLIN LEYS 


Adamawa Past and Present: An Historical Approach to the Development of a 
Northern Cameroons Province. By A. H. M. Kirx-Greene. London: Oxford 
University Press for International African Institute, 1958. Pp. 320. Maps. 35s. 


This is a valuable collection of source materials strung together in a badly organ- 
ized book. The aim of its author is twofold: first, to provide a Gazetteer for 
Adamawa Province, created in 1926 from Yola and Muri Provinces; secondly, to 
outline the history of the Emirate, the course of European contact at the end of 
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the nineteenth century, and the development of British administration in ‘a 
chronicle of established facts and dates’. 

The second aim seems to be at odds with the first. In the style of an official 
gazetteer, information on the geography, climate, fauna and flora of the area is 
marshalled together; the divisions and formal pattern of administration in the 
Province are explained; ethnographic notes recount the story of Jukun penetra- 
tion, Chamba settlement, Bata invasion and Fulani conquest. But at this point 
the historian leaves us to guess where his information comes from: the precise 
relationship between the lengthy and interesting quotations, and the printed 
bibliography at the end of the book is never made clear; and we are in the dark as 
to exactly which of ‘the local reports, files, district notebooks and legends’, men- 
tioned as primary sources in the Preface, have served as the basis for the narrative 
dealing with the Royal Niger Company and British occupation. This would be no 
more than a pedantic quibble, but for two further points. All sources are treated 
as being of equal value. In the important sections dealing with the Fulani 
conquest and the history of the Lamidos (given ‘with reservations’), the Emirs of 
Muri, and the Bata, Bachawa, Mbula, Kanakuru, Longuda and other tribes of 
the Numan Division, the ethno-historical sources are left mysterious and uncited. 

With the explorers we are on firmer ground. From Denham (1823) to Migeod 
(1923) there is a fine collection of quotations concerning Adamawa. 

By 1910, British rule was thinly, but effectively established. With what results? 


~ An analysis of changes in the taxation system in the Yola and Muri Emirates and 


a description of the workings of the Native Treasury indicate the tortuous experi- 
ments made to keep the territory solvent. The relationship between British officials 
and indigenous authorities is illuminatingly described for the period of the con- 
quest and pacification. Then the narrative jumps forward to an account of the 
contemporary organization of the Lamido’s Council, with hardly a pause. What 
happened to the native authority structure between 1911 and 1946? For Numan 
there are some tantalizing clues provided in the summary list of Bata, Bachama 
and Mbula chiefs (pp. 169-70) with their brief epitaphs—‘ pensioned’, ‘deposed’, 
‘killed by police. ..’. The ‘Leaves from the Provincial Diary’ for the years 1926 
to 1955 provide other snippets on the economic and political life of the Province. 
Above all, they serve to show what an excellent book might have been written, 
if the material to which the author has had access had been used to better purpose 
for a history rather than a Gazetteer. 


Oxford Cc. W. NEWBURY 
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